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I  keep  six  honest  serving-men; 

(They  taught  me  all  I  knew) 
Their  names  are  What  and  Where 
and  When 

cAnd  How  and  Why  and  Who. 

1  send  them  over  land  and  sea. 

I  send  them  east  and  west; 

But  after  they  have  worked  for  me 
/  give  them  all  a  rest. 

/let  them  rest  from  nine  till  five. 

For  I  am  busy  then. 
cAs  well  as  breakfast,  lunch  and  tea. 

For  they  are  hungry  men: 

But  different  folk  have 
different  views; 

I  know  a  person  small — 

She  keeps  ten  million 
serving -men. 

Who  get  no  rest  at  all! 

She  sends  'em  abroad  on 
her  own  affairs. 

From  the  second  she 
opens  her  eyes  — 

One  million  Hows,  two 
million  Wheres, 
cAnd  seven  million  Whys! 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 
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LESSONS  AT  HOME 
AND  AT  SCHOOL 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 


The  Use  of  Pictures  in  Teaching 


THE  mind  comes  to  know  the 
world  chiefly  through  the 
sense  of  sight.  It  is  estimated  that 

‘Pictures  the  eighty  per  cent  of  our 
First  primary  notions  about 

Knowledge  th  e  things  of  the 

world  come  through  the  eye. 
“The  eye  is  the  window  of  the 

SOul.” 

Not  only  do  we  acquire  so  many 
ideas  through  seeing,  but  ideas 
thus  gained  seem  much  more  real 
to  us  and  they  certainly  are  also 
more  exact  and  vivid. 

“Seeing  is  Believing” 

One  may  describe  to  you  in 
words  some  strange  creature  like  a 
coffer  fish.  You  get  a  vague  no¬ 
tion  of  what  it  looks  like,  but  you 
feel  that  you  would  like  to  see  the 
animal  itself  or  a  picture  of  it. 
When  you  have  seen  it  your  im¬ 
pression  becomes  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite.  You  are  satisfied  that  you 
know  how  it  looks. 

Effect  of  Pictures  on  the  Understanding 

The  sense  of  sight  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  factor  in  gaining  knowledge 
that  “to  see  through  it”  has  become 
a  figurative  expression  to  indicate 

Seeing  and  that  something  is  com- 
Understand-  prchended.  The 
in9  teacher  says,  “Do  you 

see?”  He  knows  the  thing  under 
consideration  is  not  before  the 
eye.  He  only  means  to  ask  wheth¬ 
er  you  have  a  mental  picture  of 
the  working  of  the  object,  or  he 
wants  to  know  whether  the  inci- 
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dents  of  an  event  are  passing 
through  your  mind  in  order  as  if 
they  were  actually  taking  place 
before  you.  Until  you  have  a 
clear  mental  picture  of  a  thing 
you  have  not  really  observed  it. 

Impressions  gained  through  the 
eye  are  the  most  lasting. 

“Sounds  which  address  the  ear 
are  lost  and  die 

In  one  short  hour;  but  that  which 
strikes  the  eye 

Lives  long  upon  the  mind;  the 
faithful  sight 

Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a 
beam  of  light.” 

The  impressions  and  ideas  re¬ 
ceived  need  to  be  held  in  memory. 
Otherwise  the  mind  is  empty  ex¬ 
cept  for  what  is  immediately  pre¬ 
sented  to  it.  Without  memory  you 
could  not  think  at  all,  because  you 
would  not  have  at  one  time  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  to  bring  into  thought 
relations.  If  the 
memory  is  weak  or 
faulty,  thinking  will 
be  loose  and  uncertain.  If  you 
wish  to  remember,  you  must  make 
sure  you  get  very  clear,  definite 
notions  in  the  first  place.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  observe 
very  carefully.  It  will  not  do  just 
to  glance  at  an  object  or  scene  or 
.  picture  and  immediately  pass  on 
to  something  else.  You  must  hold 
the  mind  closely  to  the  details  un¬ 
til  a  deep,  clear  impression  is 
made;  then  the  impression  will  be 
readily  recalled.  Try  this  with 
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How  the  Egyptians  Fattened  Geese 
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Bas-relief  in  Egyptian  Museum,  Berlin. 
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I  any  of  the  pictures  you  are  exam- 
|  ining  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  it  so. 


Need  of  Visual  Aids  to  Instruction 


There  are  so  many  interesting  and 
|  important  things  in  the  world  to  be 
|  known  that  even  the  most  favored 
|  persons  cannot  see  them  all  directly. 
|  Only  a  few  can  travel  extensively, 
|  and  even  these  need  some  means  of 
|  bringing  objects,  scenes  and  actions 
|  back  to  mind.  There  is  a  way  by 
|  which  the  world,  with  its  great  vari- 
|  ety  of  natural  scenery,  industries, 
|  people,  art  and  the  wonders  of 
|  science,  can  be  brought  to  us.  This  is 
|  through  pictorial  reproductions  and 
|  graphic  representations  of  these 
|  things.  Man’s  very  first  way  of 
|  making  a  record  of  ideas  so  others 
|  might  get  them  was  through  picture 
|  writing.  The  early  Egyptians 
|  carved  many  pictures  on  their  tem- 
|  pies  and  the  American  Indians  wrote 

I  Mananl  only  in  a  si£n  language. 

I  His  Sign  We  can  tell  positively 

|  Language  some  of  the  Customs  of 

|  the  Egyptians  and  the  implements 
|  they  used  many  centuries  ago,  by 
|  studying  the  pictures  found  on  the 
|  monuments  that  have  been  preserved 
|  of  their  early  civilization. 

Men  have  always  been  able  to 
|  make  drawings  and  paintings,  but 
J  this  was  for  a  long  time  a  slow  pro- 
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cess.  The  development  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  the  invention  of  various 
processes  of  printing  pictures,  have 
made  it  possible  to  produce  them 
cheaply  and  to  multiply  copies  of 
them,  so  that  everyone  can  now  have 
them  in  his  own  home  to  study  and 
enjoy.  We  call  such  pictorial  aids 
to  knowledge  “visual,”  because  it  is 
through  the  sense  of  sight  that  we 
make  use  of  them. 


Value  of  Pictures  Compared  with  Words  1 


Language  is  one  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  ideas.  Pictures  are  another 
means.  Each  has  its  special  advan¬ 
tages.  We  need  them  both,  but  pic¬ 
tures  are  the  most  direct  aid  to  un¬ 
derstanding,  hence  they  are  coming 
to  be  so  largely  used  in  books. 
Words,  whether  spoken,  written  or 
printed,  are  only  symbols  of  ideas. 
They  have  no  meaning  until  real 
mental  pictures  are  associated  with 
them.  Pictures  represent  things 
much  better  than  words  alone  and 
are  a  more  accurate  and  vivid  means 
of  expressing  ideas.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  pictures  have  come  to  be 
so  largely  used  not  only  in  schools, 
but  in  all  kinds  of  publications  and 
in  commercial  enterprises. 
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The  First  Illustrated  Text-book 

It  would  seem  strange  now  not  to 
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From  the  First  Picture  Book 
The  Clouds.  VIII.  Nubes.  I 


A  Vapour ,  i.  ascendeth 
from  the  Water . 

From  it  a  Cloud ,  2. 
is  made,  and  a  white  Mist , 
3.  near  the  Earth. 

Rain ,  4. 

and  a  small  Shower  distil- 
leth  out  of  a  Cloud ,  drop 
by  drop. 

Which  being  frozen,  is 
Mail,  5.  half  frozen  is  Snowy 
6.  being  warm  is  M el-dew. 

In  a  rainy  Cloud, 
set  over  against  the  Sun 
the  Rainbow ,  7.  appeareth. 

A  drop  falling  into  the 
water  maketh  a  Bubble ,  8. 
many  Bubbles  make 
froth,  9. 

Frozen  Water  is  called 
Ice ,  10. 

Dew  congealed, 


Vapor ,  1.  ascend  it  ex 
Aqua . 

Inde  Nubes ,  2. 
fit,  et  Nebula ,  3. 
prope  terram. 

Bluvia ,  4. 
et  Imber , 
stillat  e  Nube , 
guttatim. 

Quae  gelata,  Grando ,  5. 
semigelata,  6. 

calefacta,  Rubigo  est. 

In  nube  pluviosa,  oppo¬ 
site  soli  /m,  7.  apparet. 

G^/aincidens  in  aquam, 
facit  Bullam ,  8. 
multae  Bullae  faciunt 
spumam,  9, 

Aqua  congelata 
Glacies ,  10. 

Ato  congelatus, 
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have  any  illustrations  in  our  books, 
but  it  was  not  so  very  many  years 
ago  that  the  first  text-book  was 
printed  that  contained  pictures. 

There  once  lived  a  man  who  was  a 
great  teacher  and  thought  much 
about  the  way  to  give  boys  an  edu¬ 
cation  (girls  did  not  then  attend 
school).  His  name  was  Comenius. 
He  noticed  that  his  pupils  did  not  get 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  mem¬ 
orized  and  that  they  were  not  much 
interested  in  their  studies.  It  seemed 

The  Father  to  Comenius  that  his  pu- 
of  Picture  pils  should  be  learning 
IBooks  about  things  themselves 

and  that  there  was  a  better  means 
than  words  for  presenting  objects  to 
the  mind.  At  last,  in  1657,  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  illustrated  text-book, 
called  the  Orbis  Pictus,  that  is,  “The 
World  Pictured.’’  The  book  was  a 
very  marked  change  from  those  pre¬ 
viously  in  use  and  it  soon  became 
very  popular.  One  page  just  as  it 
appears  in  the  second  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  in  1659,  is  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  opposite  page. 

Note  that  the  picture  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  description  in  Latin  and 
the  vernacular,  that  is,  the  language 
of  the  common  people.  The  first 
edition,  published  in  Nuremberg, 
was  printed  in  Latin  and  German. 
The  second  edition  is  in  Latin  and 
English.  The  page  shown  illustrates 
some  of  the  different  forms  of  water. 
Note  how  much  information  is  given 
in  a  little  space  and  how  much  the 
picture,  crude  as  it  is,  helps  to  give 
meaning  to  the  words  used.  Comenius 
tells  how  the  vapor  ascends  from  the 
water  and  from  it  a  cloud  is  made,  or 
sometimes  a  mist,  which  is  similar  to 
a  cloud  but  hangs  near  the  earth.  So 
he  goes  on  through  the  list  of  forms. 
He  numbers  the  names  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  and  puts  the  figures  on  the 


corresponding  parts  of  the  picture. 
Perhaps  you  know  some  Latin  and 
can  read  the  second  column. 

Comenius  said  that  his  object  in 
using  pictures  in  this  book  was  to  en¬ 
tice  children  to  learn,  to  stir  up  the 
attention  and  to  present  things  so 
they  could  be  comprehended  through 
the  sense  of  sight  rather  than 
through  words  alone,  which  he 
found  were  memorized  without  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Learning  to  Interpret  Pictures 

But  remember  it  is  the  mind  and 
not  the  eye  that  really  sees.  The  eye 
is  merely  an  optical  instrument  that 
brings  light  from  an  object  to  the 
brain.  The  eye  presents  to  the  mind 
much  that  is  very  interesting,  but 
the  mind  must  give  close  attention 
to  the  various  features  of  the  object 
and  must  react  upon  them.  The  aim 
should  be  to  form  a  correct  mental 
picture  corresponding  to  the  thing 
or  the  picture  presented  to  the  eye. 
If  you  are  satisfied  with  vague  im¬ 
pressions,  you  can  never  be  a  good 
observer.  It  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  attention  to  the  object  for  some 
time  and  to  put  forth  some  effort  to 
note  the  several  parts  shown,  their 
size,  position,  form,  color  and  ar¬ 
rangement. 

You  cannot  at  first  see  a  picture  as 
a  whole.  You  must  begin  with  some 
part  of  it.  When  you  understand 
this  part,  you  may  pass  on  to  an- 
How  to  other  and  then  to  still 

Observe  another.  Learn  to  ob- 

Accurately  serve  a  picture  in  an  or¬ 
derly  way  and  to  bring  your  obser¬ 
vations  together  into  some  significant 
groups.  In  this  way  you  can  acquire 
the  ability  to  think. 

Some  persons  succeed  better  than 
others  in  this  world  because  they 
have  learned  how  to  use  their  eyes. 
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The  Daughter  of  Niobe 


From  the  statue  in  the  Vatican,  Rome. 
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Not  every  one  becomes  educated  by 
attending  school.  Some  persons  who 
have  had  few  opportunities  offered 
by  the  schools  get  the  greatest  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  life  and  are  very  help¬ 
ful  to  others  because  they  early 
formed  the  habit  of  making  intelli¬ 
gent  observations  and  thinking  about 
what  they  see. 

Pictures  are  attractive.  How  in¬ 
teresting  they  are !  There  is  a 
temptation  to  turn  over  the  pages  to 
find  others..  But  one  should  not  be 
content  merely  to  look  at  pictures  one 
‘Reading  after  another  in  a  super- 
the  Picture  ficial  manner.  First  you 
should  examine  them 
closely  to  note  just  what  they  show, 
and  when  you  have  interpreted  them 
the  best  you  can  with  the  knowledge 
and  training  you  have,  then  you 
should  read  the  text  for  suggestions 
and  explanations.  You  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  surprised  when  you  have 
done  this  reading  to  find  how  much 
more  there  is  in  the  picture  than  at 
first  you  thought. 


=  First 


enjoyable  to  study  in  this  way  the 
later  pictures  than  the  first  one, 
though  some  of  them  are  really  more 
difficult  to  explain. 


= 


Exercises  in  Observing  Pictures 

Test  yourself  by  the  accompanying 
pictures  to  learn  how  much  ability 
you  have  to  observe  and  interpret 
them.  In  each  case  examine  the 
picture  carefully  before  you  read 
what  is  said  about  it.  Find  out  what 
different  things  you  see  represented. 
Note  the  several  parts  and  the  form, 
position  and  size  of  each.  Observe 
how  the  parts  are  related  to  each 


A  Typical  Holland  Farm  Yard 

Perhaps  your  .attention  is  taken 
first  of  all  by  the  people  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Note  that  there  are  three 
women,  two  boys  and  a  small  child. 
Each  woman  has  a  scarf  about  the 
neck.  In  two  cases  the  scarf 
crossed  over  the  breast.  How  many 
of  the  women  wear  a  peculiar,  tight- 
fitting  white  cap  on  the  head?  What 
odd  clothes  the  boys  wear!  If  you 
have  noticed  these  and  other  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  appearance  of  these 
persons,  you  have  learned  one  im¬ 
portant  set  of  facts  shown  by  the 
picture. 

Now  study  the  buildings.  The 
barn  has  an  unusual  roof  made  of 
thatch.  It  is  not  a  very  large  barn 
and  the  farmer  who  owns  it  pro¬ 
vided  another  means  of  protecting 

Things  to  part  °f  his  hay.  A  roof, 

See  in  This  also  made  of  thatch,  is 
Picture  supported  by  tall  posts. 

This  roof  over  the  hay  was  raised  as 
the  stack  became  higher.  Why  do 
you  think  so?  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  have  noticed  how  many  sides 
there  are  to  the  stack?  How  many 
surfaces  has  the  roof?  How  many 
posts  must  there  be?  What  makes 
you  think  there  are  more  than  four 
of  each? 


1 


is  m 


other.  See  if  you  can  tell  what  use-  lives  is  apparently  quite  small  and  is 
ful  purpose  is  served  by  the  different  made  of  brick.  It  is  common  for 
things  shown.  Try  to  explain  the  houses  in  the  city  to  be  made  of 


meaning  of  everything  you  see. 
Then  read  the  text  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  picture.  When  you  have 
done  this,  reading  very  thought¬ 
fully,  examine  the  picture  again. 
You  should  find  it  easier  and  more 


brick  or  stone,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
country  home.  One  may  conclude 
that  bricks  are  common  in  Holland 
if  even  the  farmhouses  are  made  of 
them. 

Examine  the  wagon.  How  many 


m 


The  house  in  which  the  family  1 
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A  Farm  Yard  in  Holland 


wheels  has  it?  Can  you  tell  by  how 
many  horses  it  is  drawn?  Did  you 
see  the  dog  in  the  picture?  Is  the 
sun  at  the  right  or  at  the  left  of  the 
farmyard?  How  clean  and  neat 
everything  about  the  yard  looks ! 

Clay  and  Sand  Deposits,  at 
Roseton,  N.  Y. 

Next  is  another  picture  that  is 
very  instructive  if  you  read  it  right¬ 
ly.  Look  first  to  note  the  different 
parts  of  the  picture.  Remember  that 
objects,  form,  structure  and  relative 
position  are  indicated  in  a  picture  by 
light  and  shade  and  by  lines  of  dif¬ 
ferent  character  and  direction.  Do 
you  see  a  thin  layer  at  the  surface  of 
Mother  the  earth?  That  is  soil 
Earth's  formed  by  the  action  of 

Layer  Cake  frost,  rain  and 

vegetable  growth.  Below  the  soil 
note  a  thicker  layer.  It  is  sand. 


Still  farther  down  is  a  great  mass 
that  seems  to  be  of  a  different  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  made  up  of  fine,  smooth 
material  arranged  in  thin  sheets  and 
it  is  separated  at  intervals  by  seams 
running  horizontally.  This  mass  is 
clay. 

Now  try  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  this  picture.  Many  ages  ago 
when  this  part  of  the  earth  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  water,  the  fine  particles  of 
clay  settled  in  even  layers  on  the 
floor  of  what  was  probably  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  Then  some  great  change 
occurred  in  the  level  of  the  ocean 
floor,  and  in  surface  conditions  north 
of  this  area.  Great  glaciers  were 
grinding  up  granite  rocks  and  sand¬ 
stone  into  fine  grains,  and  as  the  ice 
which  carried  them  southward  melt¬ 
ed,  the  sand  was  laid  down  in  an 
even  bed  over  the  clay.  Still  later 
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Clay  and  Sand  Deposits 


the  soil  was  formed  by  the  agencies 
named  above. 

These  beds,  which  are  found  all 
along  the  Hudson  Valley,  are  now 
the  basis  of  a  great  brick  making  in¬ 
dustry.  Bricks  are  made  from  clay 
and  sand.  Nature  has  here  deposited 
these  materials  in  just  the  right  pro¬ 
portion.  Compare  the  thickness  of 
the  clay  and  the  sand  layers. 

You  can  learn  further  from  the 
picture  how  the  clay  is  taken  out. 
See  if  you  can  tell  why  the  clay  is 
worked  out  by  tiers  as  shown  in  the 
picture. 

What  a  lot  of  information  is  thus 
to  be  gotten  from  a  very  simple  pic¬ 
ture  that  does  not  at  first  attract 
much  attention !  Those  who  have 
not  learned  how  to  observe  would 
probably  pass  such  a  picture  by  with 


a  mere  glance  of  casual  interest. 

Pictures  Challenge  Thought 

Pictures  can  be  used  effectively  to 
challenge  thought.  Gaining  infor¬ 
mation  only  is  not  enough  for  the 
student  or  the  man  of  affairs.  Teach¬ 
ers  often  complain  that  their  pupils 
do  not  think.  How  are  they  to  learn 
to  think,  when  the  school  exercises 
consist  very  largely  of  giving  out  in¬ 
formation  through  words?  Very 
often  these  words  produce  no  clear 
mental  picture.  If  the  facts  are  re- 

How  Pictures  membered  at  all,  the 
Make  You  pupils  have  in  mind  lit- 
tie  more  than  the  phrase- 
ology  they  have  learned.  The  ability 
to  reason  is  acquired,  not  so  much  by 
repeating  reasons  given  by  others,  as 
by  practice  in  reflecting  on  what  is 
seen.  Avoid,  therefore,  looking  at 
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A  July  Day  in  Australia 


This  is  a  view  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  “The  Roof 
graph  taken  in  July. 

pictures  in  an  aimless  way.  Every 
good  picture  presents  a  problem  in 
thinking.  There  is  something  to  ac¬ 
count  for.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
pass  on  until  you  have  at  least  begun 
the  solution  of  some  problem. 

A  Day  in  July 

Had  you  thought  of  Australia  as 
having  snow?  Besides,  this  picture 
was  made  in  July  when  we  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  sweltering  with  heat.  How 
do  you  account  for  this  scene?  The 
mountain  is  only  7>500  high. 

This  picture  should  lead  you  to  turn 
to  a  map  and  to  apply  some  facts 
you  have  already  learned  about  cli¬ 
mate.  The  mountain  is  in  about  the 
same  latitude  as  Sydney. 

The  First  United  States  Mint 

A  problem  here  is  to  infer  where 


of  Australia,”  in  New  South  Wales,  from  a  photo- 

the  building  was  photographed. 
The  picture  itself  tells  when  the 
building  was  first  used  for  a  mint. 
Of  course,  the  United  States  had 
only  one  mint  at  this  time  and  it 
would  naturally  be  at  the  seat  of 
government.  If  you  do  not  know 
where  the  seat  of  government  was 
located  in  I  792,  turn  to  your  history. 
In  this  way  you  acquire  information 
for  a  purpose  and  by  your  own 
effort. 

The  picture  also  helps  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  relative  smallness  of  our 
country’s  finances  at  the  time. 

Pictures  of  Things  that  are  Types 

Some  pictures  represent  types  of 
objects  or  scenes.  They  stand  for 
what  is  common  and  not  unusual ; 
things  that  are  to  be  found  in  many 
different  places,  or  they  may  be  char- 
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Where  Are  We  Now? 


Mint 


vMoncCLA  rn<  Vonv 


Suppose  you  were  suddenly  dropped  down  in  front  of  this  old  building,  could  you  tell  where 
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A.  The  Young  Valley 


|  acteristic  of  a  whole  people  or  coun-  young  valley,  the  latter  an  old  one.  | 
|  try.  Many  of  the  pictures  in  this  It  is  very  important  that  such  pic-  1 
|  book  are  of  this  sort.  tures  be  recognized  as  representing  a  | 

It  is  well  known  that  the  erosion  class  rather  than  a  particular  place.  I 
1  ""  ater  IS  constantly  changing  the  Objects  of  Interest  for  Their  Own  Sake  1 

I  surface  of  the  earth.  A  small  stream  Represented  by  Pictures 

|  begins  to  wear  its  way  into  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  some  pictures  | 
|  First  it  cuts  deeper  and  deeper  and  are  to  be  studied  for  their  own  sake.  | 
|  forms  a  V-shaped  valley  like  A.  As  The  particular  object  is,  itself,  the  [ 
|  it  gets  older,  it  carries  away  more  thing  that  is  of  interest  and  impor-  | 
|  and  more  soil  at  the  sides.  The  val-  tance. 

|  ley  becomes  wider  and  takes  the  This  is  true  of  such  a  feature  of  j 
I  form  of  the  letter  U  as  in  B,  having  natural  scenery  as  the  Matterhorn,  a  | 
|  a  small  fertile  plain  on  either  side  of  famous  mountain  of  Switzerland.  | 
|  the  stream.  We  call  the  former  a  Not  to  know  about  this  remarkable  | 
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The  Matterhorn 


peak  is  evidence  of  ignorance  of  the 
world’s  great  natural  scenery.  To 
have  seen,  and  especially  to  have 
climbed  the  Matterhorn  is  a  matter 
of  pride  with  tourists. 

In  the  same  way  one  wants  to 
know  for  its  own  sake  a  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture  like  the  statue  of 
the  Daughter  of  Niobe  now  in  the 
Vatican,  Rome.  It  represents  the 
skill  and  imagination  of  a  great 
Greek  sculptor.  To  know  this  statue 
is  like  being  familiar  with  Tenny¬ 
son’s  The  Brook  or  with  any  other 
important  work  in  literature. 

No  verbal  description  can  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  Matterhorn  or  of 
this  piece  of  sculpture.  To  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  appreciated  they  must 


be  seen  either  in  the  original  or  in  a 
good  picture. 

Pictures  in  Literature 

1  he  proper  place  of  pictures  in 
literature  needs  special  considera¬ 
tion.  They  should  never  take  the 
place  of  the  words  of  the  writer. 
Literature  gives  by  itself  a  word  pic¬ 
ture  and  one  must  endeavor  to  get 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  au¬ 
thor  through  the  rich  language  used, 
which  often  is  figurative. 

Pictures  are  not  needed  to  carry  a 
story ;  sometimes  they  are  helpful  in 
description,  as  when  the  scene  pre¬ 
sents  what  is  altogether  unfamiliar, 
but  even  here  the  mental  picture 
should  be  gotten  so  far  as  possible 
from  the  words  of  the  writer:  for 
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literature  appeals  to  the  imagination 
and  the  aim  is  not  scientific  accu¬ 
racy. 

Pictures  are  often  useful  in  mak¬ 
ing  one  acquainted  with  the  writer 
and  his  environment.  The  home  and 
associations  of  an  author  influence 
his  writings. 

Every  reader  is  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  delightful  writings  on  na¬ 
ture  by  John  Burroughs.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  consider  where  and  how 
he  lives?  Perhaps  the  picture  of  the 
The  Home  place  where  he  does  most 
of  John  of  his  writing  will  help 

Burroughs  y0u  f-0  pn0w  the  man 

better  and  love  him  more.  You  can 
easily  imagine  him  day  after  day 
looking  out  upon  the  beautiful  Plud^ 
son  River,  the  Catskill  Mountains 
forming  a  fitting  background.  His 
study  is  a  small  structure  of  one 


room,  and  from  its  windows  he  can 
look  up  and  down  the  valley. 

The  vineyard  at  the  right  is  his 
and  he  also  has  many  trees  about  the 
place.  Back  in  the  mountains  he 
has  cabins  to  which  he  often  goes 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  Is  it 
any  wonder  he  writes  on  nature 
when  he  'is  so  surrounded  by  its 
beauties  and  wonders! 

Perhaps,  too,  our  pictures  of  the 
man  and  his  home  will  make  you 
want  to  read  more  of  his  accounts  of 
wild  woodland  life. 

Reproductions  of  Paintings 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  a  wonderful 
painter  of  animal  pictures.  How 
could  most  persons  ever  really  know 
them  if  it  were  not  for  good  repro¬ 
ductions?  Almost  all  art  would  be 
denied  to  most  of  the  world  except 


John  Burrough’s  Study,  Near  West  Park,  N.  Y. 
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Deer  in  the  Forest 
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©  Painted  by  Julien  Dupre.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


correct  notion  of  a  Greek  temple,  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  or  any  other  piece 
of  architecture,  without  seeing  it  or 
one  or  more  pictures  of  it.  There  are 
verbal  descriptions  of  Solomon’s 


Temple,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  drawing  to 
represent  it,  because  there  are  no 
remains  of  it  or  pictures  made  while 
it  was  standing. 
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Home  of  Edward  Everett  Hale 


How  much  the  photographic  re¬ 
production  of  the  temple  at  Paestum 
tells  of  the  appearance  of  the  temple 
itself !  You  can  be  sure  just  how  the 
columns  .look.  You  feel  certain 
about  its  pediment  and  entablature. 
The  picture  impresses  upon  the  mind 
the  fine  proportions  of  the  building 
constructed  by  the  Greeks  in  Italy, 
500  B.  C.,  as  no  words  could  do. 

If  you  really  learn  through  obser¬ 
vation  and  study  one  important  type 
of  architecture  like  the  Doric  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  at  Paestum,  it 
will  be  a  constant  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  find  the  type  represented  in 
modern  buildings.  Carefully  com¬ 
pare  the  Sub-treasury  Building  in 
New  York  with  the  temple  at  Paes¬ 
tum.  How  few  important  differ¬ 
ences  can  be  found ! 

All  over  the  United  States  there 


are  custom  houses,  banks  and  other 
public  buildings  and  even  private 
houses  that  make  use  of  features  of 
Greek  architecture.  Often  it  is  the 
Gree^  Ionic  type  as  in  the  Hale 

Building  at  House.  Compare  the 
Home  capitals  of  the  columns 

in  the  three  pictures.  When  you  go 
upon  the  street  of  your  city  or  vil¬ 
lage,  see  how  many  Greek  elements 
you  can  find  in  the  buildings  you 
pass. 

In  the  same  way  you  can  come  to 
know  Romanesque,  Gothic  and  other 
kinds  of  architecture. 

Selection  and  Use  of  Pictures  for  History 

Study 

In  the  case  of  pictures  to  illustrate 
history  it  is  especially  important  to 
know  when,  how  and  by  whom  they 
were  made.  A  drawing  or  painting 
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The  Temple  of  Neptune 


The  Subtreasury  Building  in  New  York 
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made  contemporary  with  an  event  or 
scene  has  a  different  value  than  one 
made  long  after.  A  portrait  painted 
from  life  by  a  good  portrait  painter 
is  worth  much  more  than  one  made 
by  some  unknown  illustrator.  A  di¬ 
rect  photographic  reproduction  of  an 
object  of  historic  interest  is  more 
convincing  than  a  drawing.  In  short, 
one  looks  for  evidence  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  really  furnishes  some  direct, 
authentic  connection  with  the  past. 

Note  that  each  of  the  following 
pictures  represents  a  different  type. 

The  Norse,  or  Northmen,  are 
known  as  sea  rovers.  Long  before 
the  time  of  Columbus  they  had  ven¬ 
tured  far  out  on  the  ocean  and  it  is 
generally  believed  they  reached 
America  about  the  year  1000. 

This  boat  helps  us  to  understand 
that  they  might  have  done  so.  It 
was  made  of  heavy  oak  and  was  78 
feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  Note 


the  excellent  lines  of  the  boat,  indi¬ 
cating  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
Northmen  in  boat  building.  The 
nearer  end  of  the  boat  is  the  stern. 
The  picture  shows  the  steering 
board,  or  rudder,  which  was  regu¬ 
larly  placed  on  the  right  side,  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  starboard  to  this  side 
of  a  ship.  The  two  upper  planks 
are  missing,  the  third  has  holes 
through  which  the  oars,  16  on  the 
side,  wrere  placed. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
features  of  this  boat.  It  was  found 
buried  under  a  mound  of  earth  in 
Southern  Norway.  It  was  uncovered 
and  moved  to  Christiania  in  1880. 

Fhe  flutes,  bark  horn,  rattles  and 
drum  help  one  to  think  of  the  Indian 
as  something  besides  a  warrior  and 
a  hunter.  But  you  will  notice  these 
instruments  are  quite  different  in 
their  construction  from  those  of  the 
white  man.  They  seem  like  very 


A  Norse  Ship 
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Indian  musical  instruments,  from  the  collection  of  Iroquois  relics,  in  the  New  York  Education 
Department  at  Albany. 


rude  instruments.  They  show, 
however,  that  the  Indian  was  a  social 
being.  Music  was  much  used  in 
his  dances  and  religious  ceremon¬ 
ies.  But  with  the  Indians,  as  with 
all  partly  civilized  people,  time  or 
rhythm  was  far  more  important 
than  tone  or  harmony. 

The  scale  is  given  because  size  is 
often  an  important  element  in  the 
mental  picture. 

At  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
Island,  now  such  an  important  part 
of  New  York  City,  looked  very 
much  as  shown  by  the  painting  by 
E.  L.  Henry.  There  was  much  need 
for  this  fort,  for  the  enemies  of  Hol¬ 
land  were  very  jealous  of  her.  Note 
that  the  church  and  other  buildings 
of  a  public  character  were  inside  the 
fort.  The  houses  with  their  tile 


roofs  and  strange  gables  look  quite 
different  from  those  of  old  Boston. 
The  Dutch  brought  their  own  type 
How  of  architecture  with 

New  York  them  from  Holland. 
Once  Looked  p0w  the  wind  mill,  too, 

reminds  one  of  Holland!  At  the 
left  is  a  wall  of  heavy  posts,  a  stock¬ 
ade.  This  was  to  protect  the  young 
city  on  the  north,  especially  against 
the  hostile  Indians.  Wall  Street,  a 
synonym  for  the  greatest  money 
market  of  America,  now  runs  along 
the  line  of  this  early  “wall.”  The 
picture  also  shows  Indian  traders 
with  their  canoes.  New  York  began 
as  a  trading  post  and  has  ever  since 
been  of  commercial  importance. 

This  picture  is  quite  different 
from  a  view  of  Boston.  It  was 
painted  by  a  person  who  had  never 
seen  New  Amsterdam,  hence,  it  is 
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This  is  lower  New  York  City  as  it  looked  when  it  was  “New  Amsterdam.”  The  picture  is  from 
a  painting  by  E.  L.  Henry  and  is  used  by  courtesy  of  The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company  of 
New  York. 


somewhat  imaginary.  But  the  paint¬ 
er  is  known  for  his  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  historical  pictures  that  are  ex¬ 
pressive  and  true  in  essential  re¬ 
spects. 

Study  the  next  picture  as  a  work 
of  art  and  a  historical  illustration. 
Note  and  describe  accurately  each 
article  of  dress.  Can  you  tell  the 
special  office  of  some  of  the  men  in 
the  colony?  Associate  this  picture 
with  a  view  of  Boston  as  showing 
devotion  to  the  church.  Do  not  fail 
to  learn  the  time  represented.  The 
scene  is  not  true  for  the  whole  co¬ 
lonial  period,  but  represents  the  year 
during  which  King  Philip  and  his 
Indian  bands  were  terrorizing  the 
country  districts. 

Summary  for  Parents  and  Teachers 

Pictures  are  useful  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  for  serious  instruction. 
The  latter  use  is  the  more  important 


one  and  it  involves  training. 

The  basis  of  visual  instruction  is 
genuine  observation  with  discussion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  will  come  from  the 
use  of  pictures  in  instruction:  They 
awaken  interest.  They  may  be  used 
as  a  direct  incentive  to  reading  and 
other  forms  of  effort.  They  furnish 
a  means  of  forming  clear,  vivid,  and 
lasting  mental  impressions.  Properly 
used,  they  are  a  direct  and  most 
effective  means  of  training  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  reasoning  power.  They 
help  to  give  content  to  words.  They 
aid  the  memory.  They  are  the  only 
means  by  which  some  objects,  such 
as  great  works  of  art,  for  instance, 
can  be  faithfully  presented  to  the 
minds  of  most  persons. 

Correct,  vivid  mental  impression 
is  essential,  but  accurate,  pleasing 
expression  is  no  less  important.  The 
latter  is  a  true  test  of  the  former. 
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VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 


Pictures  are  aids  of  the  best  sort  in 
the  teaching  of  oral  English.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  through  them  to 
have  pupils  use  words  with  precision 
and  to  express  with  exactness  what 
they  have  observed.  If  observations 


Puritans  Going  to  Church 


*.» 
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The  use  of  pictures  in  instruction 
should  be  regarded  not  as  an  extra 
labor,  but  as  a  more  effective  means 
to  an  end. 

Have  a  definite  purpose  in  the 
study  of  every  picture.  Generally,  a 


=g  Painted  by  George  H.  Broughton. 

|  are  made  in  an  orderly  way,  sen- 
|  tence  structure  and  paragraphing 
|  will  present  few  difficulties. 

Seeing  pictures  with  the  physical 
|  eye  alone  is  insufficient.  It  is  the 
|  mind  that  visualizes.  A  person  must 
|  learn  how  to  read,  or  interpret,  pic- 
|  tures. 

Visual  instruction  is  always  ask- 
|  ing  the  questions:  Where?  What 
|  form?  How  large?  What  relative 
|  position?  What  color?  What  pur- 
|  pose?  Let  pupils  observe  or  infer 
|  the  answers.  So  far  as  possible, 
|  avoid  telling  them. 


New  York  Public  Library.  = 

teacher  should  not  say  to  a  pupil,  | 
“Tell  all  you  can  about  this  picture/'  | 
A  few  suitable  pictures  carefully  | 
studied  are  much  better  than  many  | 
merely  looked  at'  without  plan  or  | 
purpose. 

The  pictures  on  the  wall,  as  well  | 
as  those  in  books,  at  home  and  in  the  | 
school  have  a  molding  influence  on  | 
children  both  by  the  information  | 
they  convey  and  by  the  feelings  they  | 
arouse.  | 

Not  all  pictures  have  educational  | 
value.  They  need  to  be  carefully  | 
selected  and  rightly  used. 
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Which  Is  the  Best  Kar? 


Before  reading  the  explanation  see  which  ear  you  would  pick  out  as  the  best.  But  vou  must  tell 
why.  Don  t  just  guess. 

The  first  ear  is  too  big  for  its  length.  The  third  is  too  slender  and  there  is  too  much  space 
between  the  rows.  The  middle  ear  is  the  best  proportioned  one. 


THE  WORLD  AT  ITS  WORK 

THE  CORN  IND  USTRY 


What  King  Corn  Does  for  Us 

and 

What  Some  Boys  Did  for  Him 


This  is  Jerry  Moore  of  Florence  County, 
that  he  raised  on  one  acre. 

CORN  is  an  American  plant. 

It  is  the  “maize  ear”  of  the 
Indians.  When  white  people 
came  to  America  to  live  they  did 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  The  In¬ 
dians  taught  them  to  make  hom¬ 
iny,  and  to  parch  and  pound  the 
grains.  Then  the  white  people 
built  mills  and  ground  the  corn 
into  meal  to  make  mush  and 
bread.  They  used  the  grain  to 

The  World's  feed  their  ll0rses> 
Biggest  cows,  pigs  and  chick- 

Corn  Crib  enS.  NOW  We  grOW 

more  than  twenty-five*  hundred 

million  bushels  of  corn  every 

year.  That  is  four-fifths  of  all 

that  is  grown  in  the  world.  And 

most  of  the  rest  of  it  is  raised  in 


South  Carolina,  and  the  228  bushels  of  corn 

Mexico  and  South  American 
countries.  So,  you  see,  it  is  the 
great  American  crop.  The  east¬ 
ern  ‘half  of  our  United  States  is 
a  big  corn  patch.  From  May  to 
November,  no  one  can  take  a  rail¬ 
way  journey  from  New  York  to 
central  Kansas,  or  from  Iowa  to 
Georgia  or  Texas  without  riding 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of 
green  or  yellow  corn  fields. 

The  newspapers  do  not  say  as 
much  about  the  corn  crop,  direct¬ 
ly,  as  they  do  about  wheat.  That 
is  because  the  wheat  is  all  sent  to 
market  to  be  sold,  but  much  of  the 
corn  is  fed  to  animals  on  farms. 
But  if  the  corn  crop  is  small,  the 
papers  say:  “Beef  and  pork  will 
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You  Always  Can  If  You  Try 


Earl  Hopping,  an  Arkansas  boy,  belonged  to  a  corn  club.  He  couldn’t  get  the  use  of  a  horse 
to  plow  his  land  so  he  asked  his  best  goat  to  help  him,  and  of  course  the  goat  did.  Together  they 
raised  so  much  corn  (an  average  of  80  bushels  to  the  acre),  that  if  every  farmer  in  America  did  as 
well,  the  United  States  alone  would  grow  as  much  corn  as  is  now  grown  in  the  world,  and  leave  a 
billion  bushels  over! 


be  higher  priced.”  Milk,  butter 
cheese,  poultry  and  eggs  are  likely 
to  be  higher,  too.  Your  mama  and 
papa  know  how  the  prices  of  all 
those  things  have  been  going  up — up 
— up,  and  never  coming  down. 

How  the  Boys  Helped  Out  Uncle  Sam 

That  has  been  worrying  “Uncle 
Sam” — the  government  in  Washing¬ 
ton  City.  In  the  department  that 
helps  farmers  it  was  known  for 
years  that  if  the  corn  crop  could  be 
doubled  there  would  be  more  food  at 
less  cost,  and  the  farmers  would 
make  more  money.  The  farmers  were 
told  how  they  could  grow  fifty  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  on  an  acre,  instead  of 
twenty-five,  with  no  more  labor  or 
expense,  but  few  of  them  listened. 
Why  ? 

Their  minds  were  stiff.  As  men 
grow  older  their  muscles  are  less  lim¬ 
ber,  and  their  brains  do  not  readily 


take  in  new  ideas.  With  boys  it  is  | 
just  the  other  way.  They  run  at  the  | 
word  “Go!”  And  they  are  eager  to  | 
try  new  things.  So  Uncle  Sam  said  :  | 
“Let’s  get  the  boys  interested.  | 
We’ll  have  corn  clubs,  and  see  which  | 
boys,  following  our  advice,  can  grow  | 
the  most  and  best  corn  on  an  acre  of  | 
land.”  '  | 

Fifty  thousand  boys,  from  twelve  | 
to  sixteen  years  old,  entered  the  race.  | 

50,000  ‘Boys  11  began  in  September  | 
on  the  First  and  lasted  a  whole  year.  I 
Com  Roll  When  the  corn  was  ripe  | 
in  their  father’s  field  a  printed  letter,  | 
or  bulletin,  was  sent  to  the  boys  from  | 
Washington,  saying : 

“Gather  seed  corn  before  a  hard  | 
frost.”  They  were  told  to  gather  | 
long,  fat  ears  from  tall  strong  stalks,  | 
and  store  them  away  from  frost  and  | 
mice. 

In  February  another  bulletin  told  f 
the  boys  how  to  test  the  seed.  From  I 
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|  Work  of  Illinois  Boys  1 


This  corn  exhibit  at  the  great  World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis  showed  what  Illinois  boys  could  do.  In 
many  cases  you  see  the  boys  sent  their  photographs  to  be  exhibited  with  the  corn. 


ears  at  least  ten  inches  long,  with 
deep  kernels  set  close  in  even  rows, 
they  must  shell  away  the  small  grains 
at  butts  and  tips.  At  home,  and  in 
district  schools  seeds  were  sprouted 
on  wTet  sand  and  studied.  Even  city 
children  can  watch  corn  begin  to 
grow. 

Next,  five  grains  from  each  seed 
ear  were  planted  in  numbered 
squares  in  a  sand  box.  If  a  seed 
ear  was  perfect  five  sturdy  plants 
sprouted  in  its  box.  It  used  to  be 
that  when  farmers  wanted  three 
stalks  in  a  hill,  they  planted  five 
seeds : 

“One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the 
crow, 

Three  for  the  farmer  to  get  out  and 
hoe.” 

But  it  wasn’t  the  fault  of  the  birds. 
Good  seeds  all  come  up.  If  half 


the  seeds  are  bad  there  will  be  only 
a  half  crop.  Good  seeds  are  one- 
half  the  battle  in  raising  corn.  The 
other  half  is  good  land  and  careful 
tilling. 

Corn  Teachers  From  Washington 

In  April  men  teachers  were  sent 
out  from  Washington  to  help  the 
boys  select  and  prepare  their  acres. 
The  rich  creek  bottoms,  river  valleys, 
and  the  level  prairie  lands  of  the 
South  and  Middle  West  are  best  for 
corn ;  but  the  same  treatment  will 
not  do  for  all.  Uncle  Sam’s  men 
knew  all  about  plowing,  draining, 
fertilizing,  planting  and  cultivating 
corn. 

“When  the  corn  is  in,  begin  at 
once  to  cultivate  with  hoe-plows  to 
keep  the  weeds  down,  the  soil  loose 
and  a  dust  blanket  on  top,  so  no  wa¬ 
ter  can  be  drawn  up  by  the  sun,  ex- 
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A  Southern  Boys’  Corn  Club 


Here  is  the  Boys’  Corn  Club  of  Hancock,  Georgia,  and  their  prize  ears  all  neatly  laid  out  in 
the  baskets.  You  remember  it  was  a  Southern  boy  who  beat  the  world’s  record  in  raising  corn. 


cept  through  the  plants.  Plow  every 
seven  or  ten  days,  and  especially  aft¬ 
er  a  rain  hard  enough  to  cake  and 
crack  the  earth. 

“Plowing  and  hand  hoeing  killed 
most  of  the  root  worms  and  grubs. 
Plants  with  ‘smut/  a  sooty,  black 
fungus  disease,  were  cut  out,  suckers 
pulled  and  small,  weak  tassels  cut 
off”  • 

Each  boy  kept  accounts,  for  farm¬ 
ing  is  hard  work  and  serious  busi¬ 
ness.  A  good  farmer  must  know 
just  which  crops  make  money.  A 

Boys  Beat  boy  Paid  hIs  fat,ler  $5 
Their  Fathers  rent  for  his  acre  and  $2 

Raising  Corn  a  load  for  manure.  His 

own  time  was  valued  at  ten  cents  an 

hour,  and  a  horse’s  time  at  five  cents. 

The  boys  grew  from  four  to  seven 

times  as  many  bushels  on  their  acres 

as  their  fathers  grew  in  neighboring 

fields. 

That  was  the  beginning.  The 


next  year  the  boys  were  set  to  study¬ 
ing  their  land,  and  told  that  corn 
growing  and  animal  fattening  go  to¬ 
gether.  After  corn  has  been  raised 
on  a  piece  of  land  for  four  or  five 
years  it  should  be  planted  in  clover 

‘Putting  Legs  and  Srass  and  used  for 
on  the  pasture.  In  four  or  five 

Com  Crofr  years  more  the  land  is 
rich  enough  for  corn  again.  Then 
the  corn  should  not  be  sold  but  fed 
on  the  farm.  A  pound  of  corn  is 
worth  less  than  a  cent,  but  a  pound 
of  fat  animal,  milk,  butter,  cheese  or 
eggs  is  worth  several  cents. 


When  the  Frost  Is  on  the  Pumpkin 

Harvesting  corn  is  very  different 
from  getting  in  wheat.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  the  good  farmer  selects  his  seed 
ears  in  the  field.  The  corn  is  cut 
with  sword-like  knives  or  machines, 
and  stacked,  or  “shocked”  in  tent 
shape  to  shed  rain.  When  pumpkins 
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THE  CORN  INDUSTRY 

A  University  Lecture  on  Corn 


This  class  of  boys  won  prizes  in  a  Wisconsin  seed  corn  contest.  The  professor,  as  you  see,  is 
talking  about  oil  in  corn.  Most  of  the  oil  in  corn  is  contained  in  the  embryo — the  spot  in  the 
center  of  the  grain;  so  a  large  embryo  means  a  large  percentage  of  oil.  The  professor  is  pointing 
to  a  grain  of  this  kind.  The  proteins  that  you  read  about  in  our  article  on  the  choice  of  foods  are 
largely  stored  in  the  horn-like  part  of  the  grain  at  the  top.  Corn  with  a  great  deal  of  oil  in  it 
commands  the  best  price  from  the  glucose  manufacturers  who  make  corn  oil  as  well  as  glucose, 
while  corn  with  a  small  amount  of  oil  and  a  great  deal  of  protein  is  in  special  demand  for  feeding 
hogs  for  bacon. 


|  have  been  planted  after  the  last 
|  plowing,  the  big,  golden  fruit  lies 
|  among  the  stubble.  As  Riley  says : 

|  “When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin, 
And  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock,” 

|  there  are  gay  “husking  bees”  in  the 
|  hazy  days  of  Indian  summer.  Men 
|  tear  down  the  shocks  and  strip  off  the 
|  ears.  Even  boys  and  girls  work  like 
|  beavers  to  fill  the  wagons  that  horses 
|  pull  away  to  the  corn  cribs.  At  night 
|  there  is  a  supper,  with  popcorn, 
|  cider,  apples,  pumpkin  pie,  and  mer- 
|  ry  games. 

Every  part  of  the  corn  plant  is 
|  used  on  the  farm.  The  corn  leaves, 
|  husks  and  stalks  are  cut  for  “fodder” 
|  and  fed  to  animals  in  place  of  hay. 
|  The  stubble  is  plowed  under  to  en¬ 


rich  the  land.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  | 
fattened  for  the  market.  The  farm  | 
horses,  milking  cows  and  chickens  | 
r,  .  have  their  rations  of  I 

Contribution  corn  every  day  in  the  | 
to  the  Farm  year.  If  there  is  any  to  j 

spare,  the  farmer  shells  it  and  sends  j 
it  to  market. 

Many  Things  Made  of  Corn 

That — a  part  of  it — goes  to  mills  | 
to  be  made  into  meal,  hominy,  corn  | 
flour  and  corn  flakes  for  people  to  j 
eat.  But  ever  so  many  other  useful  | 
things  are  made  of  corn — starch,  al-  | 
cohol,  corn  oil,  oil  cake  and  corn  | 
syrup.  For  these  things  there  are  | 
a  hundred  uses. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  boy  and  meal  | 
was  wanted,  he  rode  to  mill  with  a  | 
bag  of  shelled  corn.  The  whole  | 
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*ou.see’  progressive  tarmers  as  well  as  wide-awake  boys  are  making  a  science  of  com  raising 
a„‘lass_  °L  f«™*™  studyiT}£  ^eir  business  during  a  winter  course  for  farmers 


at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  They  are  judging  corn. 


are  sifted  out.  The  germs  are  dried 
and  pressed  for  oil.  This  is  as  good 

In  Our  f°r  co°king  as  cotton 

Great  Modern  seed  and  peanut  oil,  and 
Com  Mdls  ^  takes  the  place  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  in  mixing  paints.  What  is 
left,  after  pressing,  is  mixed  with  the 
gluten  and  bran  to  make  oil  meal  or 
cakes  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  The 
rest  of  the  grain,  which  is  starch, 
is  cracked  into  hominy  or  ground 
into  meal.  Corn  oil  and  oil  cake  are 
made  in  starch  factories,  too. 

Any  child  can  make  a  little  starch 
at  home.  Peel  a  potato,  chop  it  fine 


used  in  puddings,  cakes  and  toilet  | 
powders,  to  laundry  lumps,  and  the  1 
coarse  kinds  for  stiffening  paper  and  1 
cloth  in  factories.  A  great  deal  of  | 
starch  is  now  made  into  corn  syrup.  1 
Sweet,  golden  syrup  out  of  taste-  | 
less  white  starch !  I  hat  sounds  1 
funny,  doesn  t  it f  But  your  stom-  1 
ach  is  a  regular  little  syrup  factory.  | 
It  takes  all  the  white  bread,  potatoes,  | 
i  ice  and  breakfast  foods  you  eat  and  ^ 
mixes  them  with  the  water  you  drink  B 
and  a  little  acid  into  a  sugary  pulp.  1 
Factory  men  learned  how  to  do  this  § 


mixing  outside  the  stomach.  So  corn  I 
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grain  was  ground  up  into  coarse,  rich 
meal  that  made  good  bread  just  by 
adding  salt  and  water.  But  that 
meal  had  to  have  the  papery  skin  or 
bran”  sifted  out,  and  it  did  not  keep 
well.  The  gummy  gluten  in  it  and 
the  oily  germ,  or  baby  plant,  made 
it  spoil  like  strong  butter. 

In  grinding  corn  today  the  bran 
is  blown  out  and  the  germ  and  gluten 

Father  Goes  to 


and  soak  it  in  a  pan  of  cold  water. 
The  potato  floats,  but  starch  washes 
out  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  If  the 
water  is  poured  away  carefully  the 
starch  soon  dries  to  a 


Corn  Syrufi 

for  Your  soft  powder.  In  Japan 
Hot  Cakes  starch  is  made  from  rice; 
in  Europe  from  potatoes;  in  Amer¬ 
ica  from  corn.  There  are  eight  grades 
of  it,  from  the  fine  white  corn  starch 


School  Too! 


§ 
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THE  CORN 

|  syrup  is  pre-di-gest-ed  starch.  The 
|  starch  is  melted  in  water  and  acid, 

|  bleached  and  purified  with  soda,  then 
|  boiled  thick  and  clear,  as  are  cane 
|  and  beet  juices  in  making  sugar. 

A  great  deal  of  corn  is  soaked  and 
|  fermented  into  alcohol.  Whiskey 
|  and  other  harmful  liquors  are  made 
|  of  alcohol,  but  useful  things  are 


INDUSTRY 

to  run  alcohol  engines  to  pump  wa-  | 
ter,  run  the  corn  cutter,  churn  and  | 
washing  machine.  One  bushel  of  | 
corn  makes  more  than  two  gallons  of  | 
alcohol.  | 

Farm  Boys  and  Corn  Crops  of  the  Future  1 

For  the  corn  that  is  shipped  to  the  | 
Old  World,  ground  into  meal  and  j 


Uncle  Sam’s  Big  Corn  Patch 


‘We  grow  more  than  2,500,000,000  bushels  of  com  every  year.  That  is  four-fifths  of  all  that  is 
=  grown  in  the  world.  The  eastern  half  of  our  United  States  is  a  big  corn  patch.” 


made  of  it,  too.  It  “cuts”  or  dis¬ 
solves  the  stiff est  gums,  and  takes  up 
flavors  and  perfumes.  So  it  is  the 
base  of  perfumeries,  fruit  extracts 
and  many  medicines.  It  is  used  to 

Wide  Use  of  thin  fine  enamel  paints 
Com  Alcohol  and  varnishes  and  metal 
m  Industries  lacquers ;  for  making  cel¬ 
luloid,  photograph  papers  and  films 
and  dye  stuffs,  and  for  mixing 
smokeless  powder.  As  a  fuel  for  cer¬ 
tain  lamps,  and  motor  engines  it 
takes  the  place  of  gasoline.  If  corn 
was  worth  only  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel  it  would  pay  farmers  to  have 
little  stills  and  make  their  own  fuel 


table  foods  and  turned  into  starch 
and  alcohol,  it  takes  only  one  bushel 
in  every  ten  that  is  now  grown.  So, 
if  twice  as  much  corn  should  be 
raised  that  would  mean  that  twice  as 
many  farm  animals  could  be  fed. 
And  that  would  mean  more  and 
cheaper  animal  food,  richer  farm 
lands  and  more  money  for  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Uncle  Sam  says : 

“When  the  boys  of  today  grow  up 
they  are  going  to  stay  on  the  farms 
and  double  the  corn  crop.” 

The  prize  winners  are  using  their 
money  to  go  to  a-gri-cul-tur-al  col¬ 
leges.  Those  who  can’t  go  to  col- 
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Two  Fine  Farm  Crops 


isp#.'  Wm  m  m 

■  .  ’  .  -  ■ 


Boys  and  corn  are  two  of  the  finest  crops  raised  on  American  larins. 


lege  have  learned  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  help  them.  They  have 

Those  Wide  learned  to  read  farmers’ 
Awake  Corn  papers,  to  show  what 
Club  Boys  they  have  grown  at  fairs, 

to  visit  successful  farms  and  govern¬ 
ment  experiment  stations,  to  know 
the  value  of  good  machines  and  ani¬ 
mals,  and  how  to  keep  their  lands  in 
good  condition.  They  will  not  for¬ 
get  their  corn  club  lessons. 

Look  at  our  corn  map.  For  many 
years  the  best  corn  states  have  been 
in  the  Middle  West.  But  the  dark 
area  is  stretching  on  all  sides.  Where 
the  crops  used  to  be  thin,  boys  are 
now  growing  one  hundred  bushels  on 
an  acre.  The  Southern  states  had 
the  poorest  crops  of  all,  because  of 


bad  farming.  But  the  champion  of  I 
50,000  boys,  Jerry  Moore,  lived  in  | 
South  Carolina.  He  grew  two  hun-  | 
dred  and  twenty-eight  bushels  on  j 
one  acre.  That  waked  the  South  up  | 
— boys  and  men,  bankers  and  rail-  | 
roads  and  merchants.  They  said :  | 
“In  the  South,  where  the  growing  | 
season  is  long  and  rain  plentiful,  | 
cattle  can  stay  out  on  pastures  all  the  | 
year  around.  It  should  grow  the  | 
biggest  corn  crops  and  supply  the  | 
whole  country  with  beef  and  pork  | 
and  dairy  products.  You’ll  see!  | 
We’ll  change  that  corn  map.  Look  | 
out  for  your  laurels,  Middle  West!”  | 
Our  country  should  be  proud  of  | 
these  boys  who  showed  the  way  to  | 
wealth.  Not  everv  bov  could  do  1 

•  •  r~i 
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what  Jerry  did  on  his  farm,  nor 
could  it  always  be  done  on  a  large 
scale.  Jerry,  among  other  things, 
brought  rich  mud  from  a  creek  bot¬ 
tom  to  build  up  his  corn  patch.  But 
what  Jerry  did  is  a  striking  exam- 


INDUSTRY 

pie  of  the  fact  that  time  and  thought 
judiciously  invested  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  corn  crop  anywhere  and 
show  large  returns — not  only 
money  but  in  development  of  skill, 
judgment,  brains  and  character. 


in  = 


The  Corn  Harvest  in  Pioneer  Days 


*  '  '.-•V.-'  y,>i 


=  From  the  Mural  Painting  by  F.  B.  Millet  in  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  Building 


The  Corn  Song 

Heap  high  the  farmer’s  wintry  hoard! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 

No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 
The  apple  from  the  pine, 

The  orange  from  its  glossy  green. 

The  cluster  from  the  vine; 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 
Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 

To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 
Our  harvest-fields  with  snow. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers 
Our  plows  their  furrows  made, 

While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 
Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o’er  hill  and  plain 
Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 

And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  gram 
The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  June 
Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair. 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer’s  noon 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  autumn’s  moonlit  eves, 

Its  harvest  time  has  come, 

We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 


John  G.  Whittier 


«;♦ 

♦♦ 


♦.* 

*« 
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This  Is  How  the  Boys  Did  It 


m 

L  £  L  & 

.u  1 

Arranging  the  Ears  for  Study 

The  good  farmer  selects  his  seed  ears  in  the  field.  But  these  ears  must  be  carefully  tested  before 
the  seed  is  planted.  The  first  step  in  testing  seed  corn  is  to  arrange  the  ears  side  by  side  on  a 
table  where  they  can  be  studied  and  compared. 


Picking  Out  the  Weak  and  Poor 


Next,  the  weaker  and  poorer  ears  are  discarded.  You  see.  they  have  already  thrown  out  five 
Among  the  things  that  indicate  good  yield  are  size,  shape,  solidity,  weight  of  the  ear  depth  of 

kernel,  size  of  germ,  well-filled  tip  and  butt.  If  an  ear  is  not  mature  it  will  not  ripen  ’and  so  of 

course,  cannot  be  used  for  seed.  Lack  of  maturity  is  shown  by  too  large  an  ear,  ’too  deep  a 
kernel,  chaffiness  and  light  weight,  looseness  on  cob,  and  dull,  starchy  appearance’  Then  you 
want  to  know  if  an  ear  will  grow,  so  you  ask— is  the  kernel  clear,  bright,  smooth  and  horny  with 
a  large  germ,  or  heart?  When  the  germ  is  dull  and  cheesy  in  appearance,  or  of  a  dark  color  you 

throw  that  ear  out.  If  the  germ  is  white  and  brittle  it  is  strong;  but  yet  it  must  be  tested  to 

determine  whether  it  will  grow.  Here  is  another  point;  an  ear  of  corn  may  be  excellent  in  everv 
particular  but  not  have  a  good  “family  history”  back  of  it.  y 
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The  Next  Three  Steps 


Having  selected  good  j| 
ears  in  this  way  you  = 
must  now  examine  the  §§ 
kernels.  Take  two  or  jl 
three  from  each  ear  H 
about  one-third  of  the  s 
length  from  the  butt;  % 
lay  them  germ  side  up  || 
at  the  tip  end  of  the  1 
ear  from  which  they  = 
were  taken.  If  the  = 
kernels  are  small,  §§ 
wedge-shaped,  narrow,  || 
too  shallow,  too  deep ;  |§ 

or  show  immaturity,  f| 
starchiness,  tendency  H 
to  mold ;  or  if  the  § 
germs  are  small,  shriv-  || 
eled  up,  blistered,  weak  §| 
or  frozen,  the  ear  |§ 
should  be  discarded.  = 


This  young  man  is 
showing  you  how  they 
get  rid  of  the  excess 
water  in  the  sawdust. 
You  notice  he  is  also 
using  his  feet,  both  to 
hold  the  bag  while  he 
twists  it  and  to  squeeze 
out  water.  Too  much 
water  in  sawdust  will 
make  it  cold  and  soggy, 
which  will  keep  the 
seeds  from  germinating 
just  as  will  ground 
that  is  too  wet. 


y 

*♦ 


Next  lay  out  in  rows 
and  separate  into  divi¬ 
sions  of  ten  ears  each 
the  ears  selected. 
Write  numbers  on  the 
table  opposite  each 
ten  ears,  as  shown. 
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Preparing  the  Germination  Box 


In  the  next  two  pictures  the  germination  box  is  being  got  ready.  It  is  filled  about  half  full  of 
warm,  well-soaked  sawdust  and  packed  down  level  and  firm  with  a  brick  so  as  to  leave  the  surface 
even  and  smooth.  . 

A  cloth  is  now  put  in  the  box.  The  boys  are  tacking  it  in  carefully  around  the  edges.  Notice 
that  there  is  a  margin  ol  2  XA  inches  around  the  edge  of  this  cloth — it  is  called  the  “germination 
cloth” — and  that  there  are  little  squares  on  it.  These  squares  are  21/2x2IA  inches.  The  box  is 
large  enough  to  test  100  ears  of  corn.  The  box  itself  is  30x30  inches  and  4  inches  deep. 

Kernels  for  the  Germination  Box 


Remove  six  kernels  from  six  different  places  in  ear  Number  1  and  place  them  in  square  Number  1 
of  the  germination  box.  Do  the  same  with  all  the  other  ears  until  the  box  is  filled.  In  removing 
kernels  take  two  from  near  the  butt  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ear,  two  from  the  middle  and  two 
from  the  tip,  turning  the  ear  enough  so  as  not  to  take  two  kernels  out  of  the  same  row.  Now  you 
see  why  the  ears  are  numbered.  You  leave  them  just  where  they  are  until  the  seed  test  is  over. 
The  seeds  in  each  of  these  little  squares  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  ear  in 
the  row.  If  the  test  turns  out  well  for  the  seeds  of  a  given  ear  you  take  the  rest  of  the  good-t 
looking  seeds  from  that  ear  for  seed.  If  they  do  not  turn  out  well  you  use  the  ear  for  feed  but 
not  for  seed. 
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1  Packing  the  Saw¬ 
dust  and  Putting 
on  the  Cover 
Cloth 


Now  lay  on  the  cover 
H  cloth,  first  dipping  it 
jg  in  warm  water  and 
H  wringing  it  out.  This 
=  cloth  helps  to  keep  the 
=  kernels  in  place. 


“Teaching  the  Corn  Geography” 


Now  cover  the  seeds 
and  fill  the  box  with 
warm  sawdust,  tramp¬ 
ing  it  down,  or  pack¬ 
ing  it  with  a  brick.  It 
is  better  to  use  a  brick 
because  you  can  cover 
the  seeds  more  uni¬ 
formly.  You  know  you 
want  to  make  it  a  fair 
race  and  say  “may  the 
best  seed  win.” 


»,♦ 

♦♦ 


It  is  a  curious  thing 
=  about  these  seeds  that 
M  they  seem  to  have  to 
|  be  taught  the  “geogra- 
H  phy”  of  their  box.  By 
H  raising  one  edge  of  it, 
H  as  shown — the  edge  to¬ 
ll  ward  which  the  crowns 
|  of  the  kernels  are 
§§  pointed — they  seem  to 
1  learn  that  that  part  of 
|  the  box  is  “up,”  just 
H  as  the  top  of  a  map  is 
H  north.  So,  when  grow- 
j§  ing,  they  send  their 
=  stems  toward  the  up- 
H  per  part  of  the  box  and 
|  their  roots  down. 

It  will  take  a  gra;u 
H  of  corn  seven  to  eight 
s  days  to  germinate. 
1  Keep  the  box  where  it 
=  cannot  freeze— in  an 
h  ordinary  living  room  or 
1  cellar. 
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The  Reading  of  the  Test 


Removing  the  Cover  Cloths 

Next  you  take  off  first  the  top  cloth,  then  the  cover  cloth,  as  the  boy  is  doing  in  this  picture. 


Reading  the  Test 

Now  comes  the  most  interesting  part  of  all— the  reading  of  your  test.  Notice  that  the  father  is 
looking  at  the  corn  in  the  box  while  the  boy  is  picking  out  an  ear  whose  seeds  have  turned  out  well. 


. . 111111 . |,||||,||,||||||||||i||HHi*iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii  THE  CORN  INDUSTRY  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

I  Here  is  Where  You  “Tell  the  Fortune”  of  the  Seed  Corn  I 


Now,  here  we  are  looking  right  down  into  the 
germination  box.  Before  you  read  the  answer, 
see  which  grains  you  would  pick  out  as  the  poor¬ 
est,  which  next  poorest,  and  so  on  up  to  the  best. 

You  notice  one  of  them  did  not  grow  at  all.  I 
wonder  if  they  have  that  foolish  old  superstition 
about  the  “unlucky”  number  in  Corn  Land.  Of 
course,  the  ear  from  which  Number  13  was  taken, 
as  well  as  ears  Numbers  2,  11  and  24  should  go  to 
the  feed  bin  at  once.  Ears  21  and  23  should  be 
used  only  in  case  of  shortage.  Ears  1,  3,  4,  12,  14 
and  22  are  strong.  Tests  show  that  there  is  often 
fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  less  yield  from  weak 
seeds  than  from  strong. 
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What  the  Rag  Babies  Say 


This  picture  illustrates  what  is  called  “The  Rag  Baby  Test”  for  seed  corn.  It  is  quite  similar  to 
the  test  we  have  been  explaining.  The  test  grains  are  wrapped  in  moistened  rags  and  there  left 
to  sprout.  After  the  sprouting  they  are  distributed  in  little  squares  corresponding  to  the  numbered 
ears,  as  you  see. 


Does  it  Pay?  This  is  the  Answer 


Does  it  pay  to  test  seed  corn?  Here  is  the  answer.  It  took  just  as  many  grains  of  seed  to  raise 
the  corn  in  the  box  on  the  left  as  in  the  box  on  the  right.  You  can  hardly  believe  it,  can  you? 
But  remember  what  .Terry  Moore  did — and  the  other  corn  club  boys. 

The  first  thing,  as  well  as  the  most  important  thing,  in  raising  corn  is  the  careful  selection  of 
the  seed.  This  may  sound  very  simple.  We  are  inclined  to  say:  “Why,  you  just  pick  out  good 
looking  grains,”  but  in  order  to  do  this,  you  see  there  are  about  20  different  things  you  have  to 
look  out  for. 

After  the  seed  has  been  sorted,  tested  and  shelled  and  the  bad  kernels  removed,  it  should  be 

sacked  up,  one-half  bushel  in  each  sack,  and  hung  in  a  dry  place  where  it  will  not  freeze _ say,  in 

a  basement  with  a  furnace  or  up  in  the  attic.  In  one  sack  put  the  best  hundred  ears.  The  careful 
farmer  plants  the  best  seed  on  one  side  of  the  field,  and  from  this  picks  his  seed  corn  for  the  next 
year’s  planting. 


In  the  artist’s  heading  of  this  story  of  sugar  you  see  the  little  boy  and 
girl  pulling  taffy.  The  ground  between  them  is  covered  with  sugar  beets. 
You  can  easily  find  the  cane  field,  the  big  sugar  factory  and  nature’s  sugar 
factory,  the  maple  grove  and  the  sweet  sap  dripping  into  the  buckets. 


IT  IS  easier  to  empty  a  sugar 
bowl  than  it  is  to  fill  it. 

Oh  no,  you  think.  Mama  just 
goes  to  the  sugar  box.  But  if  that 
is  empty,  Johnny  or  Mary  Alice 
runs  to  the  grocery.  The  store¬ 
keeper  telephones  a  wholesale 
grocery  to  hurry  up  those  barrels 
of  sugar  that  were  ordered.  The 
wholesale  dealer  says  the  car 
loads  of  sugar  he  ordered  haven’t 
come  from  the  refinery.  The  re¬ 
finery  is  waiting  for  ship  loads  of 


“raw” 


The  Sugar 
Bowl  and  the 
Mouse's 
Lost  Tail 


sugar  to  come  from — ■ 
where  do  you  suppose? 

It’s  like  the  mouse’s  tail  that 
was  bitten  off  by  the  cat.  The  cat 
was  willing  to  give  it 
back  if  the  milkmaid 
would  give  her  some 
milk.  The  maid  went 
to  the  cow.  The  cow  wanted  hay, 
and  the  farmer  wanted  rain.  A 
whole  string  of  people  and  things 
were  put  to  work,  so  the  mouse 
could  have  her  tail  again. 


To  Fill  That  SweetTooth 
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In  the  Happy  Land  of  Sugar  Cane 

The  story  of  our  empty  sugar 
|  bowl  leads  us  back  to  sunshine  and 
|  clouds,  men  plowing,  green  things 

I  The  World's 


Many  colored  children  and  a  few 
white  ones  live  on  plantations  in  our 
country’s  big,  black  sugar  bowl. 
They  have  the  happiest  times ! 

Sugar  Bowl 


This  map  shows  the  cane  and  sugar  producing  regions  of  the  world 


growing,  and  mills  grinding  and 
cooking.  You  didn’t  know  sugar 
was  cooked?  Why,  any  pickaninny 
— that’s  a  cunning 
colored  child  down 
South — could  tell 
you  that.  Picka¬ 
ninnies  eat  raw 
candy.  They  tod¬ 
dle  out  to  the  fields 
where  their  good- 
natured  black 
papas  are  cutting 
sugar  canes.  Sugar 
canes  look  like  big 
corn  stalks.  They 
are  juicy  as  water 
melons  and  much 
sweeter. 


Where  the  Sugar  Cane  Buries  its  Toes 

It  is  ’way  down  in  Louisiana, 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

river.  It  is  so  warm 
there  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  go  barefooted. 
They  love  to 
“sqush”  the  soft, 
cool  black  earth  be¬ 
tween  their  wiggly 
toes.  Sugar  cane 
likes  that  rich, 
drained  swamp 
land,  too.  Men  plow 
the  land  in  fur¬ 
rows,  as  for  corn. 
But  they  don’t 
plant  seed,  although 
sugar  cane  has 


(£)  Keystone  View  Co. 

The  Pickaninnies’  Candy  Shop 
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♦  ♦ 


seed.  You  know  potatoes  are  not 
usually  grown  from  seed.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  have  “eyes”  from  which  new 
plants  sprout.  So  sugar  canes  have 
“eyes”  at  the  bamboo-like  joints. 
Canes  are  laid  in  the  furrows  and 
covered.  Roots  grow  from  the 
joints,  and  tufts  of  grass-like  leaves 
come  up  through  the  soil.  A  field 
of  young  sugar  cane  looks  like  a 
corn  field.  But  the  plants  grow  fast¬ 
er  and  higher.  They  grow  like 
Jack’s  bean  stalk — twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  from  April  to  October. 

What  a  Sugar  Plantation  Looks  Like 

It  does  not  pay  to  grow  sugar  on 
small  farms.  One  big  plantation 
follows  another,  covering  miles  of 


warm,  moist  country.  It  is  a  beau-  | 
tiful,  flat,  green  country.  But,  like  | 

A  Billowy  ^ie  town  that  could  not  | 
Ocean  of  be  seen  for  the  houses,  j 
Gr-een  you  would  have  to  get  | 

above  the  cane  fields  really  to  see  | 
them.  From  a  flying  machine  you  I 
could  see,  below  you,  a  billowy  ocean  | 
of  bright  green  canes,  blowing  in  | 
the  wind  which  comes  from  the  Gulf  | 
of  Mexico.  Here  and  there  a  white-  | 
pillared  plantation  house  would  | 
show  like  a  white-cap  on  tumbling  | 
waves.  The  villages  of  negro  cab-  | 
ins  might  be  fleets  of  bark  canoes,  | 
with  their  roofs  of  cypress  bark.  | 
The  tall  brick  chimneys  of  the  sugar  | 
mills  are  plumed  like  the  smoke  | 
stacks  of  ocean  steamers.  Through  j 
the  two  hundred  miles  long,  emer-  | 
aid  sea,  the  broad,  brown  flood  of  | 


^iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiM 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y.  = 

Harvesting  Cane  in  Cuba  1 

Cane-growers  cut  and  load  their  crop  on  racks  s 
just  as  northern  farmers  do  their  hay.  See  the  || 
smoke  stack  and  buildings  of  the  cane  mill  in  the  || 
background.  1 


The  Southern  Cousin  of  the  Corn 

See  how  thick  and  tall  the  sugar  cane  grows. 
=  A  cane  field  is  a  perfect  jungle  of  shiny,  green 
1  leaves  that  whisper  and  moan  in  the  wind.  On 

I  hot,  still  summer  days  they  sing  you  a  lullaby 
=  with  their  drowsy  murmur,  but  when  a  storm  is 

I I  coming,  they  make  a  loud  “swish,  swish!” 


\ 
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the  Mississippi  River  heaves  and 
bends,  and  divides  into  many  out¬ 
lets.  The  sugar  land  is  thus  cut  up 
into  big  islands. 

Each  plantation  has  a  river  wharf. 
Boats  tie  up  to 
these  wharves 
and  load  with 
barrels  of  su¬ 
gar.  The  river 
steamers  carry 
the  sugar  to 
New  Orleans. 

That  city  is  the 
market  for  su¬ 
gar  and  cotton. 

Over  the  larg¬ 
er  plantations 
you  can  ride  on 
private  rail¬ 
roads.  It  is 
cheaper  to  car¬ 
ry  the  cane  to 
the  mill  in  cars 
drawn  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  engine,  than  to  keep  enough 
horses  and  drivers  to  do  the  work. 
The  track  runs  between  high  walls 
of  slashing  sabers  and  fluttering 
banners  of  green,  topped  with  plumy 


These  two  little  people 
have  started  a  sugar  mill 
of  their  own  with  mama’s 
wringer.  It  is  in  just 
this  way  that  cane  is  run 
through  the  big  rollers 
in  a  real  sugar  mill. 
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tassels.  Overhead  flocks  of  little 
yellow  sugar  birds  flit,  and  feed  on 

A  <5 Railroad  the  seedy  tassels.  A  long 
of  Its  Own  line  of  negro  men  and 
women  marches  across  a  field.  Each 

has  a  broad 
The  Machine  that  “Chews”  the  Cane  curved  knife. 

One  blow  sev- 
ers  a  thick 
cane.  Slash — 
slash  —  slash ! 
The  canes  are 


Here  the  cane  is  crushed  and  then  passes  on  to  the 
rollers,  which  squeeze  out  the  juice.  See  what  a  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  wheels  is  needed  to  perform  on  a 
large  scale  one-half  the  operation  which  the  small 
boy  enjoys  so  much — “chewing  cane.” 


stripped  and 
topped,  and 
dropped  in 
piles. 

A  Ride  to  the 
Sugar  Mill 

Choo  — choo 
— choo !  The 
chuggy  loco¬ 
motive  puffs 
busily  along 
the  field.  The 
open,  cart-like  cars  are  filled  with 
cane.  You  are  riding  to  the  mill. 
Such  a  clatter  of  machinery  inside! 

A  broad,  moving  belt  carries  the 
cane  to  the  top  of  the  mill.  You 
know  wheat  is  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  flour-mill.  Many  things  made 
Trr  .  .  in  factories  are  elevated 

Vv  ringing 

Out  the  by  belts,  or  little  buckets 

Sugar  Juice  on  pnp  belts.  This  saves 

a  lot  of  work.  The  canes  in  the  mill 
fall  step  by  step.  Every  time  they 
drop  something  happens.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  mill  flour  flows  into 
bags,  sugar  into  barrels.  The  sugar 
canes  are  caught  between  file¬ 
toothed  wheels  that  crush  them. 
Iron  cylinder  wringers  squeeze  the 
juice  out.  The  canes  are  squeezed 
as  flat  as  paste  board  and  as  dry  as 
kindling. 
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Back  Under  the  Boilers 

The  canes  are  carried  along  and 
dropped  into  the  furnace  under  the 
r t  ,1  b  o  i  lers. 

now  the  . . . . . . . 

Cane  Helfts  The 
the  Cook  0  [  Jers 

make  steam  to 
turn  the  mill 
wheels.  The  mill 
catches  and 
squeezes  more 
canes.  The  ashes 
from  the  furnace 
are  spread  on  the 
fields  to  fertilize 
them.  It  works  in 
an  endless  circle. 

Nothing  is 
wasted. 

The  juice  from 

Such  Look-  ^  ^  ^ 

ing  Sugar  CaneS  IS 
Water  C  a  U  gilt 

in  troughs.  It  has 
a  dirty,  greenish  - 
gray  color,  and 
has  a  sickening 


©  International  Film  Service 

Burning  limestone  to 
beet  juice. 


sweet  smell  and  taste.  You  never 
would  believe  it  could  be  made  into 
sparkling  white  sugar !  It  is 

“cleared”  and 
“settled”  with 
milk  of  lime,  as 
mama  settles  cof¬ 
fee  with  the  white 
of  an  egg.  The 
lime  also  neutral¬ 
izes,  or  kills,  an 
acid  that  is  in  the 
juice.  Sulphur 
gas  forced 
through  the  juice 
whitens  it.  Milli¬ 
ners  bleach  yel¬ 
lowed  straw  hats 
with  sulphur 
fumes.  A  dark, 
frothy  scum  rises 
to  the  top,  just  as 
it  does  when 
mama  boils  jelly. 
This  is  skimmed 
off.  The  clear, 
sweet  sugar  water 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 

be  used  in  purifying 


©  Brown  Bros.  N.  Y. 

Here  is  the  dirty,  “raw”  sugar  just  as  it  comes  from  the  plantation  cane-mills.  The  men  are  pour¬ 
ing  it  through  the  openings  into  an  elevator  that  will  start  it  on  its  long  journey  through  the  re¬ 
finery,  from  which  it  comes  out  shiny,  white  and  clean. 


it*: 
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|  flows  away  into  big  copper  kettles 
1  that  hold  barrels. 


Why  the  Sugar  Kettles  Wear  Jackets 

It  wouldn’t  do  to  build  a  fire 
|  under  those  kettles.  Sugar  burns 
|  easily.  The  vats  are  heated  to  boil- 
11  ing  in  jackets  of  steam  coils.  The 
|  sugar  loses  its  water  in  vapor,  and 
I  The  Sugar  boils  to  a  clear,  thick, 
|  and  the  Syrup  golden  syrup.  For  syrup 
|  making,  the  boiling  is  stopped  at 
|  that  stage.  For  sugar  it  is  boiled 
|  until  the  syrup  is 
|  thick  with  crys- 
|  tals,  or  grains.  It 
|  looks  like  white 
|  mush  mixed  with 
|  syrup.  The  su- 
|  gar  crystals  are 
|  separated  from 
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the  liquid  much  as  clothes  are  dryed 
in  big  steam  laundries. 

Whirl  a  soaked  sponge  by  a  string. 
The  water  flies  off,  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  You  could  whirl  the  sponge 
dry.  Wet  clothes  are  put  into  a 
c  ..  ,  cylinder  of  holes  and 

Ocraping  the  J  . 

^Big  Sugar  whirled,  to  iorce  the 
B°wJ  water  out.  The  sugar 

liquid  is  put  into  a  big  drum,  with 
walls  of  the  finest  wire  gauze.  A 
whirling  shaft  forces  the  syrup 
through.  Snow-white,  but  damp, 

the  sugar  clings  to 

What  Big  Sugar  Lumps! 


=  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

These  are  plates  of  sugar,  fourteen  inches  long,  ten  inches  wide  and  an  inch  thick,  which  have 
just  been  taken  from  the  molds  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  They  will  be  kept  moving  on  this 
conveyor  through  a  “stove”-room  for  twenty  hours  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  Then  each  plate 
will  be  cut  into  the  “lumps”  we  use  in  our  coffee. 
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the  gauze  walls. 
It  is  scraped  off 
and  dried  in  a 
steam  -  heated 
drum.  The 
drum  is  re- 
v  o  1  v  e  d  to 
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The  purified  sugar-liquid  or 
syrup  is  boiled  until  it  has 
begun  to  crystallize.  The  man 
who  has  charge  of  this  boiling 
knows  just  when  the  crystals 
are  of  the  right  size  for  the  fine, 
sparkling  loaf  sugar  you  like  to 
eat  almost  as  well  as  candy. 
Here  it  is  being  poured  into  a 
big  tank  just  after  it  has  left 
the  boiling  pan. 

That  spout  through  which  it 
pours  is  let  down  by  the  chain 
you  see  attached  to  it.  It’s  like 
the  big  spout  they  let  down  from 
the  railroad  water  tank  when 
they  fill  the  tank  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive.  The  rubber  tube  at  the 
side  is  for  washing  out  the  tank 
from  time  to  time,  just  as  you 
wash  out  the  pan  after  you  are 
through  boiling  the  syrup  in 
making  taffy.  On  the  left  you 
see  the  paddle  which  keeps  the 
sugar  from  solidifying  in  the 
tank. 

Those  iron  cylinders  are  called 
“wagons.”  They  contain  molds 
into  which  the  hot  half-crystal¬ 
lized  sugar  is  poured.  Here  it 
stays  for  forty  or  fifty  hours. 
When  it  is  cold  and  hard  big 
cranes  lift  the  molds  from  the 
wagons  by  means  of  the  iron 
rings  which  you  see  on  the  top 
of  each  mold. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 


keep  the  sugar  from 
lumping.  As  spark¬ 
ling  white,  granulat¬ 
ed  sugar,  fine  and 
dry  as  sand,  it  flows 
through  spouts  into 
barrels. 

Cut-loaf  sugar 
isn’t  cut.  The  gran- 
u  1  a  t  e  d  sugar  is 
pressed,  while  damp, 
into  rows  of  oblong 
molds,  on  a  cylinder 
machine.  The  flat, 
sugar  dominoes  are 
just  the  right  size 
for  using  in  coffee 
and  tea.  They  are 
the  purest  chea  p 
candy  for  children. 

A  great  deal  of 
“r  a  w,”  or  dark 
brown,  dirty  sugar 
is  shipped  to  us  from 


BSH 
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Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  our 'cooler  northern  country, 
other  countries.  So,  in  San  Fran- 


The  I 


Sugar  That 
Gets  Its 
Face  Washed 


cisco,  Philadelphia  and 
other  sea-port  cities, 
there  are  sugar  refiner- 
raw  sugar  is  dumped 
elevators  and  sent 


into 

of 


ies.  The 
from  bags 
to  the  top 
the  refinery.  It 
is  mixed  with 
water,  melted, 
filtered 
through  bone 
charcoal  to 
take  out  the 
dirt,  bleached 
and  boiled 
and  finished. 

But  per¬ 
haps  it  isn’t 
cane  sugar  in 
your  bowl.  It 
may  be  beet 
sugar.  There 
isn’t  nearly 
enough  of  the 
warm,  moist 
land  with  rich 
soil,  to  grow  all  the  sugar  cane  the 
world  wants.  In  the  Hawaiian  Is-* 
lands,  where  the  weath¬ 
er  and  soil  are  just  right, 
the  fields  are  irrigated, 
watered  from  mountain 
The  work  then  is  done  by 
Japanese  and  Chinese  coolies,  who 
learned  in  their  own  countries,  to 
irrigate  rice  fields.  Nearly  all  the 
work  in  sugar  cane  fields  is  done  by 
black,  brown  and  yellow  people,  who 
are  used  to  the  climate.  White  men 
cannot  work  well  in  such  warm, 
damp  countries. 


bees  told  us  long  ago  that  there  is 
honey  in  flowers.  Sweet  corn  and 
peas  and  sweet  potatoes  have  sugar 
in  them.  But  the  beet  roots  have 
more.  And 
grown 


on 


more 
an  acre 


©  Keystone  View  Company 

Testing  the  Processes  in  the  Laboratory. 


The  Hawai¬ 
ian  Island 
Fields 


that  is, 
streams. 


of  them  can  be 
of  land.  They 
grow  in  every 
kitchen  ga  r- 

d  e  n  in  our 
northern 
states,  and  in 
Europe.  More 
than  half  our 
sugar  is  now 
made  from 
the  beet  root. 

The  seeds 
are  planted  in 
rows  like  po¬ 
tatoes.  When 
full  grown 
they  are  from 
fifteen  to 
twenty  inches 
long  and  six 
across.  They 
weigh  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  half.  Several  tons 
can  be  grown  on  one  acre.  The 
flesh  is  not  the  blood  red 
of  our  little  turnip¬ 
shaped  garden  beet,  but 
is  a  light  red.  They  look  more  like 
pink  parsnips  than  beets. 


In  the 
Sugar  Beet 
Fields 


The  Sugar  Made  from  Beets 

A  hundred  years  ago  men  began 
to  think  about  trying  to  make  sugar 
from  other  plants  that  would  grow 


In  the  Beet  Sugar  Refinery 

When  dug,  in  September,  the 
roots  are  topped,  and  then  scrubbed 
in  washing  machines.  At  the  re¬ 
finery  the  roots  are  cut  into  long 

This  Sugar  Pencil  -  like  strips  and 
covered  with  warm 
water.  They  move  about 
from  one  vat  to  another.  The  sugar 
is  not  squeezed  out,  but  soaked  out, 
as  a  cook  soaks  the  salt  from  codfish. 
The  water  turns  the  same  muddy 


Water  Is 
Soaked  Out 


*.♦ 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 


(£)  Underwood  <t  bnderwood 


Three  Steps  in  the  Making  = 
of  Beet  Sugar 

The  cylindrical  vessels  in  the  g 
upper  ieft  hand  corner  are  g 
called  diffusion  batteries  and  are  M 
connected  with  each  other  in  1 
series.  After  being  thoroughly  || 
washed  and  sliced  by  machinery  g 
the  sugar  beets  are  heated  in  M 
one  of  these  cylinders  or  cells.  j§ 
Then  the  sugary  liquor  from  the  f§ 
next  cell  is  allowed  to  run  in.  1 
The  cell  thus  filled  is  the  head  g 
of  the  battery.  The  preceding  E 
cell,  whose  liquor  has  just  been  g 
drained,  is  emptied  of  its  spent  §§ 
slices  and  filled  again  with  fresh  1 
ones,  thus  displacing  cell  num-  g 
ber  one  as  head  of  the  battery,  g 
And  so  the  process  goes  on  g 
through  the  whole  battery  of  M 
twelve  or  fourteen  cells  in  turn  1 
until  the  juice  is  ready  for  the  H 
saturators,  where  it  is  purified  §{ 
and  filtered.  g 

To  the  right  are  the  great  g 
boilers  for  concentrating  and  M 
crystallizing  the  sugar  after  it  g 
has  been  purified.  Below  is  a  e 
centrifugal  machine  which  sep-  g 
arates  the  crystallized  sugar  from  1 
the  syrup.  It  contains  a  large  g 
porous  cylinder  which  is  re-  g 
volved  rapidly.  Just  as  water  g 
flies  off  the  grindstone  when  it  g 
is  spun  around  very  fast,  so  the  §j 
liquid  syrup  flies  outward  1 
through  the  holes  in  the  cylinder  g 
leaving  the  heavier  sugar  behind.  = 
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blafck  as  that  in  which  beets  are 
■  1 

boiled  for  dinner.  But  that  water  is 
as  sweet  as  cane  juice.  It  is  purified 
with  lime  and  carbonic  acid  and 
bleached  until  it  is  as  clear  as  well 
water.  Then  it  is  boiled  to  a  syrup 
and  finished  to  granulated  sugar. 
People  used  to  think  that  beet  sugar 
could  not  be  as  good  as  cane  sugar. 
It  is  exactly  like  it.  Both  plants 


them  with  wooden  spouts.  The  sap  | 
runs  into  buckets  hung  on  the  j 
spouts.  The  boys  are  kept  busy  | 
emptying  buckets  into  a  cask  mount-  i 
ed  on  a  sled.  A  horse  pulls  the  sled  | 
to  the  house,  or  to  a  sugar  camp  in  | 
the  woods. 

Maple  sugar  water  is  so  fine  and  j 
clean  that  it  is  just  boiled  in  big  iron  | 
kettles,  or  long  pans  over  an  out-  | 


Playing  at  Pulling  Candy 


•  • 

Did  you  ever  watch  the  taffy  man  pulling  his  shiny,  white  candy  over  and  over  a  hook?  Let’s 
pretend  we’re  taffy  men.  Put  your  left  foot  forward  and  throw  the  candy  forward  and  upward  to 
the  count,  “One,”  being  sure  to  make  it  catch  on  the  hook.  Then  pull  back  hard  with  both  hands 
on  “Two.”  We  must  pull  with  all  the  muscle  we  have  because  the  taffy  is  almost  done  and  is 
very  stiff. 


|  have  in  them  the  same  kind  of  sugar. 
|  The  sugar  in  raisins,  dates,  figs  and 
|  other  fruits  is  called  grape  sugar. 

At  the  Maple  Sugar  Pump 

Maple  sugar  is  made  on  farms  in 
|  a  few  Northern  states,  in  the  early 
|  spring.  The  snow  is  still  on  the 
|  ground  when  the  sap  begins  to  climb, 
I  t?  to  feed  the  maple  blos- 

=  jDoys  in  1 

H  a  Sugar  soms  that  come  before 

|  UamjS  the  leaves.  For  two  or 

|  three  weeks  there  is  a  busy,  exciting 
|  time  in  a  maple  grove.  The  farm- 
|  ers  bore  holes  in  the  trees  and  plug 

. . . . mu . mi . . 


Sugar  that 
Tastes  of 
the  VC^oods 


door  fire  box.  The  syrup  is  skimmed 
and  put  into  bottles  or  cans.  For 
sugar  it  is  boiled  longer 
and  poured  into  molds. 
It  is  our  wild  Indian  su¬ 
gar,  with  the  spicy  smell  and  taste 
of  the  forest  in  the  spring.  On  the 
last  night  of  sugar  making,  there  is 
A  Mafle  a  frolic  in  the  camp,  The 
Sugar  Camf  boys  and  girls  make 
maple  wax.  The  hot  candy  is  poured 
by  the  spoonful,  into  snow  banks,  to 
harden. 

Oh  dear !  Don’t  you  wish  you 
were  there? 


*$ 
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rpHE  pictures  on  this  page  show 
many  things  made  of  leather 
and  growing  out  of  the  leather 

You  see  industry  in  which 

What  these  boys  and  girls  are  in- 
Pictures  Tell  terested.  You  see  the 

catcher’s  mit, 
the  tennis  rack¬ 
et,  the  baseball, 
the  leather  belt 


for  running  machinery,  the  strap 
for  carrying  school  books  and  the 
head  and  braces  of  the  drum. 
Then  there  are  what  are  called 
“by-products”  of  the  great  pack¬ 
ing  industry  which  furnishes  such 


a  large  proportion  of  the  hides  to 
the  tanner.  These  by-products 
include  soap,  combs,  buttons,  gly¬ 
cerine,  the  horn  handles  of  knives, 
the  strings  of  musical  instruments. 
Then,  because  the  packer  sells  his 
soap  and  glycerine  to  the  drug¬ 
gist,  he  also  “jobs” — that  is,  buys 
of  the  manufacturer  and  resells 
as  part  of  his  own  line — talcum 
powder  and  other  things.  Back 
of  the  big  moose  who  furnished 
the  Indian  with  _  A 

the  leather  for  his 
moccasins,  the 
artist  shows  the 

hemlock  SoAP 


trees  from 
which  bark  comes  that  is  used  for 
tanning.  The  horn  handle  on  the 
knife  blade  is  also  one  of  the  by¬ 
products  of  the  packing  industry 
and  so  is  the  glue  used  in  binding 
the  books. 

So  you  see  how  much  of  our 
story  of  the  great  leather  industry 
the  artist  has  already  told  in  these 
little  pictures.  And  don’t  the  clear, 
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simple  outlines  just  make  you  want 
to  draw  them? 

The  very  proudest  thing  a  little 
boy  or  girl  can  have  is  a  pair  of 

Your  Good  new  shoes — the  shiny, 
Little  Two  squeaky  kind  that  no  one 
$hoes  can  possibly  fail  to  no¬ 

tice  and  admire. 

“Just  see  how  bright  I  am,  and 


question  mark  on  two  feet  is  sure  to 
ask,  so  papa  might  just  as  well  put 

Questions  his  paper  down  and  be- 
for  Tafia  gin  to  answer  questions. 

“Shoes  grow  on  the  back  of  ani¬ 
mals  with  four  legs — on  hooky- 
horny  cows,  bawly  calves,  gallopy 
horses,  butty  goats  and  jumpy  kan¬ 
garoos.  Leather  is  made  of  the 


■3 


Just  think  of  having  this  leather  menagerie  in  your  house!  That  queer  looking  thing  which  is  |j 
sticking  above  and  below  the  picture — do  you  know  what  that  is?  That’s  one  of  those  “smelly”  hides  = 
that  tells  your  nose  when  it’s  near  a  tannery.  s 

And  the  alligator?  Oh,  he  was  bashful  and  tried  to  get  out  of  the  picture.  But  you  see  the  artist  §§ 
caught  him  anyhow!  H 


how  much  bigger  than  the  last 
pair!”  they  seem  to  say. 

Sometimes  papa  thinks  children 
should  be  born  with  shoes  on,  as 
puppies  and  colts  are.  New  shoes 
do  grow  old  so  fast!  Every  month 
or  so  he  is  surprised. 

“What!  Worn  out  already!  Do 
you  think  shoes  grow  on  bushes?” 

“What  do  they  grow  on?”  a  little 


skins  of  hairy  animals.” 

Why,  you  may  have  a  leather  zoo 

The  Zoo  *n  y°ur  house!  See  how 
in  many  kinds  of  animal 

Your  House  spins  y0u  can  find.  It’s 

as  much  fun  as  playing  “Button, 
button,  who’s  got  the  button?” 
There  are  kid  or  baby  goat,  dog¬ 
skin  and  buck-skin  gloves.  Very 
likely  papa  has  a  pig-skin  bill-book, 


♦♦ 
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How  Mother  Made  My  Moccasins 


|  and  a  seal  or  walrus  pocketbook  and 
|  belt.  Sister  is  proud  of  her  pretty 
j  alligator  shopping  bag.  You  have 
I  Many  books  bound  in  half- 

1  Kinds  calf,  morocco  and 

|  of  Leather  Russia  leather.  Span- 

|  ish  bull-hide  is  used  for  covering 
I  easy  chairs  and  couches.  And 
|  brother’s  college  diploma  is  printed, 
j  not  on  paper,  but  on  vellum,  which  is 
|  sheepskin.  Maybe  he  has  a  scaly 
|  belt  of  snakeskin,  a  rhinoceros  whip 
|  and  porpoise  leather  shoe  strings. 

As  you  look  at  the  picture  of 
|  the  mother  making  moccasins 
|  for  the  little  girl,  play  you  are 
|  really  there  looking  on  and  that 
|  the  little  girl  is  telling  you 
|  about  it.  This  is  how  she 
|  might  talk  to  you  : 

“When  mother  makes  moc- 
|  casins  for  us  children  we  put  J •/!  j 
|  our  bare  feet  on  a  piece  of  i 
|  tanned  deer  hide  that  has  been  I  ^ 

I  wetted.  She 
|  shapes  and 
|  ties  the  skin 
|  around  each 
|  foot.  Then 
1  we  hold  our 
I  feet  before 


the  fireplace  until  the  moc¬ 
casins  dry  into  shape.  After 
that  she  gathers  the  top 
with  deer  sinews,  rubs  the  skin 
nice  and  soft  and  we’ve  got  a 
brand  new  pair  of  shoes. 
When  mother  is  shaping  the 
leather  around  my  foot  it 

tickles ;  and  then  I  laugh  and 
she  laughs !” 

So  many  things  have  to  be 
7^  •  „  done  to  animal 

1  anning 

Among  the  skins  to  change 

Indians  them  into  leather. 

A  skin  is  in  two  layers.  The 
outer,  hairy  layer  is  a  horny 
scarf  skin.  The  Indians 
learned  to  soak  their  skins  in  lime- 
water  and  to  scrape  away  the  hairy 
layer  with  sharp-edged  shells. 

As  the  little  pioneer  girl  helped 
her  mama  in  making  her  new  shoes 
— by  holding  as  still  as  she  could, 
even  when  it  tickled — her  big  broth¬ 
er  helped  to  make  shoes  and  buck¬ 
skin  clothes  by  preparing  the  skin. 
Here  we  see  him  currying  the  hide 
— that  is,  scraping  off  the  hair  with 
a  knife — after  his  mother  had 
soaked  the  hide  in  water  in  which 


The  Boy  Tanner  of 
Pioneer  Days 


s 
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This  map  shows  the  regions  of  the  world  where  sheep  and  cattle  are  raised.  In  western  Europe 
and  the  eastern  part  of  our  own  country  we  find  a  few  sheep  or  cattle  on  each  farm,  but  not  many 
large  herds,  because  the  country  is  too  thickly  settled  for  pasture  space.  But  in  the  heavily  checked 
regions — in  Australia,  our  own  western  plains,  the  southern  tip  of  Africa  and  part  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica — there  are  great  herds  of  both  sheep  and  cattle.  There  are  several  reasons  why  they  are  there. 
Do  you  know  what  these  reasons  are? 


she  had  put  wood  ashes.  The  wa¬ 
ter  was  in  the  long  vat  which  father 
and  the  boys  cut  out  of  a  log  just 
as  you  dig  out  a  canoe. 

The  inner  skin  is  a  soft,  wet,  rub¬ 
bery  mantle.  It  has  blood  and 
nerves  and  gelatin  in  it  so  it  spoils 
as  quickly  as  fresh  meat.  If  not 
dried  at  once  it  must  be  salted  to 
stop  decay.  When  stretched  and 
dried  it  is  stiff  and  brittle.  The  In¬ 
dians  rubbed  and  pulled  the  skins, 
worked  tallow  into  them  to  soften 
them  and  scraped  them  smooth. 


Their  deerskin  shirts  and  moccasins 
were  as  soft  as  broadcloth,  and  as 
pretty  a  yellow  as  chamois  skins. 
But  water  soaked  into  them.  You 
can  melt  chamois  or  buckskin  to  a 
gluey  mass  in  boiling  water. 

You  could  not  melt  an  old  shoe. 
The  leather  in  it  has  been  tanned. 
Taste  some  tea  that  has  stood  on 

Puckering  ^ie  leaves  until  Cold.  It 

the  Shin’s  is  puckery.  Oak  galls, 

Mouths  some  acorns,  sumach 

leaves,  and  oak,  hemlock,  willow  and 
birch  barks  have  that  puckery  taste, 
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These  are  oak  apples — little  bunches  that  grow  on  oak  trees  when  the  gall  wasp  lays  her  eggs  in 
them.  They  are  one  source  of  the  tannin  used  in  tanning  leather. 


too.  These  plants  have  tannin  in 
them.  The  tannin  puckers  the  gela¬ 
tin-like  fibres  of  animal  skins,  and 
hardens  them. 


=  When.  There 


Was  a  Tannery 
Town 


in 


Every 


When  our  country  was  new  every 
little  town  had  a  tan  yard  and  the 
American  pioneers  tanned  their  own 


leather.  After  taking  the  hair  from 
skins  with  lime  water  and  dull- 
edged  draw  knives,  the  tanner  put 
the  skins  into  a  big  vat.  Between 
them  he  put  powdered  oak  or  hem¬ 
lock  bark.  Then  he  filled  the  vat 
with  water.  The  skins  soaked  for 
months. 

Leather  is  made  in  the  same  way 
today,  but  much  more  quickly.  The 


Soles  Enough  for  Many  “Hikes” 


Here  are  endless  piles  of  roughly  shaped  soles  ready  to  be  trimmed  and  sewed  on  to  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  shoes. 
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©  Keystone  View  Co.  ©  Keystone  View  Co. 

Making  the  Hair  “Fall  Out” 

On  the  left  you  see  the  stiff,  hairy  bides  as  they  come  to  the  tannery  from  the  slaughter  house. 
At  the  right  they  are  being  run  on  wheelbarrows  into  the  “sweating”  vaults,  where  the  hair  is 
loosened  from  them. 


How  Bossy’s  Skin  is  Changed  to  Leather 


tanneries  are  in  big  brick  buildings, 
near  cities  where  there  are  packing 
houses,  or  near  the  seaports  in  New 
England.  What  kind  of  hides  come 


from  the  stock  yards?  And  where 
do  we  get  kid  and  morocco,  goat 
skins,  seal,  walrus  and  alligator — 
the  fine  “fancy”  leathers? 


©  Keystone  View  Co.  ©  Keystone  View  Co. 

This  picture  shows  the  machine,  which  begins  the  removal  of  the  hair.  It  has  a  series  of  revolving 
knives  which  clip  most  of  the  hair  off.  At  the  right  you  see  the  final  stage  in  removing  the  hair 

from  the  hides.  It  is  called  “beaming.”  A-  —  —  - •-  ^ -  *  «  •- 

sloping  board,  called  a  “beam.” 


A  -  ******  o  lit  itlliov  Alls  me  IlcLII 

As  you  see,  the  scraping  is  done  with  a  sharp  knife  on  a 
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Tanning  and  Oiling  the  Hides 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 


Keystone  viei v  vo. 


The  workman  in  this  picture  is  putting  the  same  hides  into  an  oiling  drum,  containing  hot  fat. 
In  the  old-fashioned  method  of  tanning,  the  hides  were  laid  away  in  grease  for  a  month.  This  is 
one  of  the  devices  which  shortens  the  process.  Next  you  see  the  oiled  hides  hung  on  racks  to  dry. 


©  Keystone  View  Co.  ©  Keystone  View  Co. 

After  the  hair  is  removed,  the  hides  are  put  in  great  tanning  vats  and  thoroughly  soaked  with 
tannin.  At  the  left,  a  workman  is  taking  a  hide  out  of  a  vat  in  the  floor.  Then  the  hides  are  oiled 
with  a  thick,  gummy  oil  which  you  see  in  the  barrel  in  the  foreground  of  the  next  picture. 
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Putting  on  the  Finishing  Touches  J 


=  ©  Keystone  Vieto  Co. 

In  this  picture  the  man  is  blacking  the  leather.  It  is  finished  now.  ready  to  be  made  into  harness, 
shoes,  traveling  bags  or  saddles — depending  on  what  kind  of  leather  it  is  and  how  it  ,has  been 
=  prepared. 


♦♦ 


=  ©  Keystone  Vieto  Co. 

Next  the  hide  is  ironed  smooth  by  machinery  just  as  a  stiffly  starched  white  apron  is  ironed. 
The  iron,  you  see,  is  a  roller  operated  by  machinery. 


& 
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A  Trip  Through  a  Shoe  Factory 


♦V 


Cutting 

“Leather 

Cookies” 


The  picture  shows  a  boy  with  his  razor-edged 
die  that  is  like  a  cooky  cutter.  He  is  cutting 
up  the  small  pieces  of  leather  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted.  In  the  shoe  factory  the  boys  who 
are  just  learning  the  trade  do  this.  The  pieces 
are  used  for  backstays,  tongues,  and  other  small 
parts  of  the  shoe. 


Hides  come  to  tanneries  wet- 

i 

salted,  dry-salted  and  sun-dried. 
They  smell  very  bad.  They  are 
hurried  into  a  brine  bath,  then 
into  a  lime  water  bath. 
Knives  on  a  whirling 
cylinder  scrape  away 
The  skins  are  then  put 
into  strong  tan  water.  The  tannin 
is  forced  in  by  pressure,  so  the 
skins  are  tanned  in  a  few  weeks  or 
days. 

The  tanned  skins  are  dried, 
stretched,  rubbed,  oiled,  pressed 
and  hammered  solid.  The  surface 
is  sandpapered  smooth,  and  then 
dyed,  oiled  and  polished.  Some¬ 
times  skins  are  split.  Leather  is 


made  thick  or  thin,  soft  as  satin  and  j 
as  thick  and  stiff  as  boards  for  shoe  j 
soles.  Goat  and  seal  are  given  a  | 
pebbled  surface.  Walrus  is  ribbed.  ] 
An  alligator  hide  is  left  the  natural  j 
blocked  markings  of  the  skin.  A  | 

Hew  Different  bHSht  °r  velvet  finish  is  | 
Hides  are  given  to  kid.  Calf  skin  | 

Treated  js  usually  finished  j 

smooth  and  dull,  a  “gun-metal”  po-  j 
lish ;  but  for  making  patent  leather,  | 
calf  skin  is  varnished,  rubbed  down  | 
and  baked,  just  like  a  japanned  tea  | 
tray.  Most  shoe  leathers  are  | 
dyed  black  or  brown.  But  | 
there  are  white  buckskin  | 
shoes.  And  kid  is  finished  | 
snow  white,  or  is  tinted  in  | 
the  delicate  colors  of  silk  | 
for  party  slippers. 

ft  EE 

Where  Your  Shoes  Are  Made  1 

From  forty  thousand  tan-  j 
neries  in  our  country  all  | 
kinds  of  leather  go  to  mar-  | 
ket  to  New  York,  Boston,  | 


A  Mechanical  “Cooky  Cutter’ 


Your  Nose 
Will  Know 
a  Tannery 

the  hair. 


This  picture  shows  a  machine  that  also  does  this 
work.  Notice  the  cutters  of  different  patterns  at  the 
right  of  the  picture.  The  man  doing  the  cutting 
chooses  the  pattern  that  will  fit  into  his  piece  of 
leather  with  the  least  waste.  It  requires  a  skilled 
workman  to  do  this. 
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|  A  Trip  Through  a  Shoe  Factory 


This  is  the  crimping  machine.  The  big  white 
plate  comes  down  upon  the  piece  of  leather  which 
the  man  is  holding  in  his  right  hand,  and  forces  it 
into  a  slot  only  slightly  larger  than  the  plate.  This 
“crimps”  or  shapes  the  leather. 


This  illustration  shows  a  machine  sewing  backstays 
on  shoes.  It  works  very  rapidly  and  the  thread  is 
not  broken  after  each  seam,  but  is  carried  over  to 
the  next  shoe. 


Here  you  see  another  sewing  machine  which 
is  stitching  the  top  of  the  shoe  to  the  vamp. 
This  machine  sews  up  several  such  seams  every 
minute.  The  workman  operating  it  must  be 
highly  skilled. 


This  little  machine  looks  something  like  s 
mother’s  sewing  machine.  It  punches  the  lit-  || 
tie  holes  that  make  a  pretty  pattern  on  the  §[ 
tips  of  your  “Sunday”  shoes.  §§ 


The  leather  in  your  shoes  has  to  be  thinned  f§ 
at  the  seams  so  they  will  not  be  so  bulky  and  = 
clumsy.  Just  beyond  the  cog  wheel  is  an  |§ 
emery  disc  that  revolves  rapidly  over  the  = 
leather  where  the  seam  is  to  be  and  files  it  i 
thinner.  §= 

Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  The  big-  1 
gest  shoe  factories  are  in  New  Eng-  1 

Where  Great  land  but  there  are  many  | 
Factories  large  factories  in  other  | 

^re  parts  of  the  country.  | 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  work  i 
in  these  factories,  but  not  one  of  them  | 
could  make  a  shoe.  Each  one  does  i 
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A  Trip  Through  a  Shoe  Factory 


& 


Putting 

the 

Shoe 

Together 


Here  is  a  machine  that  takes  the  shoe  as  you 
see  it  at  the  right  and  stretches  it  to  the  shape 
of  the  foot  by  means  of  little  iron  fingers. 
When  it  is  stretched  just  right,  the  machine 
nails  the  leather  on  the  wooden  last  with  a 
dozen  or  so  little  nails  as  shown  in  the  insert 
=  at  the  left. 

|  just  one  of  more  than  a  hundred 
|  things. 

A  little  over  fifty  years  ago  one 
|  man  did  everything.  An  old  time 
|  shoemaker  was  a  clever  workman, 
|  but  it  took  him  a  day  and  a  half  to 
|  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  with  a  boy  to 

I  How  the  OU  wait  on  him.  He  went 
I  Shoemaker  f rom  farm  to  farm  with 

|  Worked.  a  box  0f  tools.  He  Stood 

|  children  on  sheets  of  paper  and 
|  drew  patterns  of  their  feet.  No- 
|  tice  how  the  pioneer  mother  is 


doing  it  in  the  picture.  He  gave  | 
them  black,  tarny  shoemaker’s  wax  1 
to  chew.  In  children’s  shoes  he  put  | 
copper  tip  toes  so  they  could  scuff  | 
all  they  liked.  Red  morocco  tops  | 
were  stitched  in  very  nice  Sunday  | 
boots.  | 

When  Lincoln  was  president  so  | 
many  men  had  to  go  to  be  soldiers  | 
in  the  Civil  War,  that  there  were  | 
not  enough  left  to  do  the  work.  j 
Something  had  to  be  done  about  j 
that.  All  sorts  of  machines  began  | 


♦.« 

*♦ 
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Here  you  see  the  shoe  with  the  welt  all  sewed  on  and  a  gummy  mass  of  cork  composition  rubbed 
=  over  the  bottom  of  the  inner  sole  to  make  it  waterproof.  A  piece  at  the  middle,  called  the  “shank  ” 

§§  •  has  been  tacked  in  place.  ’  =g 


1  to  be  made — machines  to  cut  wheat, 
|  to  sew  clothing  and  to  make  shoes. 

I  When  the  One  man  at  a  machine, 
|  Work  Was  with  a  waterfall  or  a 
|  First  Divided  Sf-eam  engine  to  turn 

|  the  wheels,  could  do  the  work  of  ten 
j  men.  Time  was  lost  if  he  moved 
|  about  from  one  machine  to  another 
|  to  do  different  things.  So  each 
|  worker  sat  at  one  machine  and  did 
|  the  same  thing  to  many  pairs  of 
|  shoes,  every  day. 

In  a  shoe  factory  today  some 
i  strong  men  do  nothing  but  unload 
I  bales  and  boxes  of  leather  and  other 


materials  from  freight  cars.  Others  j 
are  in  the  stock  rooms  filling  orders  | 
What  a  from  the  foremen  of  de-  j 
Busy  partments.  Messenger  | 

FI  ace!  boys  run  back  and  forth.  | 

Trucks  are  loaded  and  wheeled  into  | 
elevators.  Supplies  are  lifted  and  | 
trundled  from  floor  to  floor  of  big  | 
brick  factories. 

Story  the  Old  Shoe  Tells 

Have  you  an  old  shoe  that  you  | 
can  take  to  pieces?  You  will  need  | 
a  stout  knife,  a  tack  puller  and  a  | 
hammer.  Pry  the  heel  layers  apart.  S 

i 


This  machine  shapes  the  toe  down  smoothly  to  the  last.  A  wire  is  strung  around  the  toe  to 
hold  it  in  place,  and  the  leather  is  nailed  down  around  the  heel  as  in  the  insert  at  the  top. 


The  first  picture  shows  the  edges  trimmed  off.  In  the  second,  a  strip  called  the  “welt,”  to  which 
the  sole  is  fastened,  is  partly  sewed  on. 


A  Trip  Through  a  Shoe  Factory 
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|  A  Trip  Through  a  Shoe  Factory  | 


This  picture  shows  the  shoe  with  the  outer  sole  sewed  on.  The  insert  shows  the  shoe  with  the 
surplus  leather  half  trimmed  off.  After  it  is  trimmed  it  goes  to  the  machine  below,  which  is  the 
noisiest  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  factory.  It  stitches  on  the  sole  and  must  be  heavy  and 
strong  for  that  work.  Three  or  four  of  these  machines  running  at  once  will  shake  a  large  building. 


Find  the  welt  strip  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sole,  the  steel  shank  that 
braces  the  instep,  and 

Anatomy  , ,  .  •  rr  • 

of  a  Shoe  the  stiffening  pieces  in 
heel  and  toe.  How  many 
parts  there  are,  and  how  neatly 
everything  is  fitted  together !  Exact 
cutting  of  every  part  of  a  shoe  is 
very  important. 

The  cutting  rooms  in  a  shoe  fac¬ 
tory  have  many  windows.  They  are 
full  of  big  tables,  with  flying  wheels 
and  belts  over  them.  Each  table  has 
a  different  material  on  it.  The  cut¬ 
ting  is  done  with  dies.  Dies  are 
like  cooky  or  biscuit  cutters,  except 
that  they  are  of  heavy  steel  with 
razor  edges.  Leather  is  slipped 
along  a  table,  under  a  die.  Down 
it  comes  like  a  steam  hammer  and 


whole  hide  is  quickly  cut  into  soles, 
heel  pieces  and  welt  strips.  On 
other  tables  the  shoe  uppers  are  cut. 
qu  tie  Each  upper  of  a  laced 

Cutting  shoe  is  in  three  pieces. 

Tables  A  buttoned  shoe  is  in 

four.  The  vamp  is  the  piece  over 
the  toe  to  the  instep.  Two  side 
pieces  cover  the  instep  and  ankle. 
A  button  shoe  has  a  flap.  Some 
shoes  have  a  separate  heel  vamp. 
The  vamp  may  be  of  patent  leather 
or  calf,  and  the  sides  of  kid,  mo¬ 
rocco  goat  or  kangaroo.  Then, 
there  are  the  insole  of  soft  leather, 
the  heel  and  toe  stiffening,  the  back 
strap,  the  facing,  the  tongue  and  the 
muslin  lining.  All  the  pieces  for 
one  pair  are  tied  in  one  bundle. 

Just  Watch  Them  Make  Your  Shoes 

Follow  a  bundle  and  see  your 


|  cuts  through  sole  leather. 

Stamp !  Stamp !  Stamp !  A 

IIiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii™ 
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|  A  Trip  Through  a  Shoe  Factory  j 


The  workman  is  here  taking  the  last  out  of  tl 
s  and  polished  for  market. 

|  shoes  made.  The  first  workman 
|  sews  only  the  back  seam,  the  next 
|  straps  this  seam.  The  third  faces 
|  the  front  edges,  or  sews  on  the  but- 
|  top  hole  flap.  The  fourth  faces  the 
|  top  and  flap.  The  fifth  makes  the 


finished  shoe,  which  is  now  ready  to  be  dressed 

button  holes.  The  vamp  is  sewed  on.  | 

The  Work  A  boy  clamps  a  shoe-  | 

of  the  upper  into  a  machine,  j 

Button  Boy  drops  the  proper  num-  | 

ber  of  buttons  into  a  little  steel  j 
hopper,  pushes  a  lever  and  in  a  min-  1 

HIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 


Here  you  see  the  machine  that  nails  the  heel  on.  When  the  shoe  leaves  it,  it  looks  like  the  insert 
at  the  upper  ieit-nand  corner. 
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All  Done  in  Four  Minutes  I 


These  two  pictures  show  different  styles  of  finished  shoes.  All  this  that  has  taken  so  long  to  tell 
requires  only  four  minutes  to  do.  Wouldn’t  the  shoemakers  of  a  century  ago  open  their  eyes  at  that? 


ute  out  comes  the  shoe  with  the  but¬ 
tons  sewed  on.  Eyelets  are  punched 
and  hammered  in,  in  the  same  magic 
way.  A  boy  can  sew  on  five  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  buttons  a  day.  But 
he  has  to  be  a  bright  boy,  and  mind 
his  work.  Careless  workmen  can 
ruin  delicate  machines. 

The  finished  uppers  are  sent  to 
the  soling  shop.  Into  each  small 
machine  is  clamped  a  wooden  last. 
The  upper  is  stretched  over  the  last. 
The  edges  are  lapped  an  inch  over 
the  soft  insole  that  has  been  tacked 
onto  the  last.  The  welt-strip,  shaved 
thin  on  the  inner  edge,  and  clipped 
so  it  can  be  bent,  is  curved  around 
the  toe,  and  carried  to  the  heel. 
Insole,  welt  and  upper  are  then 
stitched  together  and  put  back  on 
the  last.  A  steel  strip  or  shank  is 
set  down  the  middle  of  the  sole, 


from  the  heel  to  the  ball  of  the  foot. 
When  the  thick,  outer  sole  is  tacked 
on  it  is  sewed  to  the  welt,  outside 
of  the  upper.  On  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  you  can  see  the  pretty  yellow 
stitches.  The  heels  are  made  of 
several  layers  of  sole  leather,  nailed 
together.  Machines  trim  and  polish 
“Black  the  heels  and  the  edges 

Your  Shoes  of  the  soles.  Then  the 
shoes  are  blacked  and 
polished  with  whirling  wheels  and 
brushes  and  put  into  boxes. 

What  kind  of  shoes  do  you  want? 

“Number  two,  D  last,  patent 
leather  vamp,  calf  top,  button,  ex¬ 
tension  sole.” 

A  New  Pair  Every  Four  Minutes! 

There  you  are!  Just  four  min¬ 
utes  to  make  them  by  the  factory 
clock.  The  material  passed  through 
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Shoes  Take 
Longer 


the  hands  of  over  a  hundred  work¬ 
men.  To  make  a  “turned/’  or  single 
Baby's  sole  kici  shoe  for  a  baby 

or  lady,  takes  a  little 
longer.  The  upper  is 
put  on  the  sole  wrong  side  out, 
sewed  and  turned  right  side  out. 
That  makes  a  very  soft  dress  shoe. 

No  other  children  in  the  world 
have  such  neat,  strong,  comfortable 
shoes  as  you  have.  Little  Dutch 
children  wear  wooden  shoes  that 
they  have  to  scrub  every  Saturday. 
Japanese  children  wear  straw  san¬ 
dals  tied  on  with  strings  between 
the  toes.  Chinese  children  have 
cloth  shoes  with  thick,  felt  soles.  In 

How  Shoes  warm  countries  every - 
Talk  History  where  you  would  find 
andgeografrhy  pe0pje  wearing  sandals 

of  straw,  wood  or  leather,  or  bright 
colored,  heelless  slippers.  In  very 
cold  countries  people  wear  high 
boots  with  the  hair  left  on.  In 
some  countries  you  would  have 


to  wear  soles  without  shoes,  in  others 
shoes  without  soles. 

The  sandal  is  just  a  sole  held  on 
with  straps.  A  moccasin  is  a  bag, 
or  pouch,  pulled  around  the  ankle 
with  a  draw  string.  Don’t  you 
wonder  who  it  was  that  had  the 
bright  idea  of  sewing  a  sandal  to  a 
moccasin  and  making  a  shoe?  Peo¬ 
ple  have  always  thought  so  much  of 
their  shoes  that  they  put  them  into 
stories.  There  is  a  story  of  Puss  in 
Boots,  the  Giant  with  the  Seven 
League  Boots,  Goody  Two  Shoes, 
the  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a 
Shoe,  and  Cinderella  and  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Slipper.  It  must  have  been  a 
little  princess  in  sparkling,  fairy 
slippers  who  invented  that  pretty 
heel-and-toe  dance  that  fits  the  old 
rhyme  about : 

‘Do  you  see  my — 


Do  you  see  mv- 
Do  you  see  my 
new  shoes?” 


♦♦ 
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THE  LEATHER  INDUSTRY 

Some  of  a  Shoe’s  “Queer  Relations” 


Sheepskin  Scraps 

These  men  are  trimming  off  the  parts  of  the  sheep  hides  which  cannot  be  used  for  leather.  They 
are  not  wasted,  but  used  to  make — what  do  you  suppose?  glue! 

j^lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIW 


To  Wash  Many  Faces 

If  you  had  to  guess  what  these  were,  wouldn’t  you  say  they  were  slabs  of  marble?  But  they’re 
not;  they  are  big  pieces  of  soap,  ready  to  be  cut  up  into  cakes.  They  are  made  in  the  stock  yards 
from  the  fatty  waste. 
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Some  of  a  Shoe’s  'Queer  Relations’’ 


Sandpaper  and  Fiddle  Strings 


These  are  long  strips  of  sandpaper  hung  up  to  dry.  But,  you  ask,  what  has  sandpaper  to  do  with 
cattle  or  sheep?  It  is  made  in  the  stock  yards  to  use  up  the  hoofs,  scraps,  and  other  refuse,  which 
are  turned  into  glue  and  used  to  stick  the  sand  to  the  paper. 


This  picture  shows  strings  of  intestines  being  stretched  and  dried.  They  will  be  used  for  violin 
strings,  tennis  rackets,  surgical  ligatures  and  many  other  things. 
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|  Some  of  a  Shoe’s  “Queer  Relations”  1 


V' 


♦♦ 


The  girls  in  this  picture  are  cutting  buttons  and  pipe  mouthpieces  from  bits  of  the  shin  bones 
of  cattle. 


This  picture  shows  the  big  roller  machines  that  prepare  the  hair  for  curled  hair  mattresses  and 
furniture. 


Here  are  thousands  of  “bone”  hairpins  being  made  out  of  the  split  and  flattened  horns  and  hoofs. 
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What  Becomes  of  the  Hair  ? 


In  this  picture  the  hair  and  wool  is  being  scraped  off  from  pelts  and  sorted  ready  for  cleaning. 

Little  Shoemakers 


After  the  earliest  pioneer  period  when  the  mothers  made  the  moccasin  shoes  for  the  children, 
there  came  a  time  when  the  colonists  had  shoemakers’  tools,  and  shoes  like  those  we  wear  today 
were  made  by  the  fathers  in  the  home.  Then  came  the  shoemakers,  and  finally  the  big  shoe  factories. 

These  children  are  showing,  in  their  physical  exercise,  how  the  old  shoemaker  used  to  make  and 
mend  shoes.  If  you  want  to  try  this  exercise,  kneel  on  your  right  knee,  put  your  left  hand  closed 
tightly  over  the  shoe,  which  you  hold  on  your  left  knee.  With  your  right  hand  pick  up  a  shoe  peg. 
On  the  count  “One,”  pick  up  the  shoe  peg;  “Two,”  place  it  in  the  shoe;  “Three,”  drive  it  in  with 
the  hammer  in  your  right  hand. 
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'T'HE  picture  on  the  left  is  from  the 
painting  “The  Call  to  Prayer”  by 
Gerome,  the  famous  French  artist  who 
in  his  pictures  has  given  us  such  true 
and  interesting  accounts  of  Eastern 
habits.  Eastern  thought  and  Eastern 
art.  The  muezzin  or  priest  and  his  boy 
helper,  in  order  to  get  to  the  dizzy  top 
of  that  minaret  had  to  climb  up  a  shaky 
ladder  exposed  to  the  wind ;  and  this, 
until  you  get  used  to  it,  makes  you  feel 
shaky  too. 

On  the  top  of  the  minaret  you  see 
the  crescent,  the  sign  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  Mohammedans  consider  it  a 
sacrilege  to  have  birds  sit  on  this  sacred  emblem.  Yet  it  is  a  part  of  their  religion  to  be 
kind  to  animals.  So  they  provide  roosting  places  for  the  birds  around  the  crescent,  but  for 
fear  the  bird  visitor  may  not  take  the  hint  the  crescent  is  fixed  with  swinging  weights  to 
switch  him  off.  This  device  just  as  much  as  says:  “Don’t  you  see  that  perch?”  The 
muezzin  is  here  calling  to  prayer  just  as  he  did  when  they  first  began  to  use  the  coffee 
berries  to  keep  awake  during  the  long  services  in  the  mosque.  Of  course,  you  know  what 
those  two  berries  are  in  the  cup.  The  map  with  the  steam  from  the  coffee  cup  behind  it 
shows  the  coffee  regions  of  the  world.  Our  story  of  coffee  will  tell  you  about  the  two  little 
Arabians  who  are  carrying  it  and  the  people  making  the  journey  to  Mecca  shown  on 
the  right. 

THE  STORY  OF  COFFEE 


UNDREDS  of 
years  ago,  the 
children  of  Ara¬ 
bia  knew,  as  well 
as  we  know  to¬ 
day,  that  it  is  not 
good  manners  to 
go  to  sleep  in 
church.  When  in  their  tent  home 

In  the  Ancient  in  the  desert,  “church” 
House  in  was  just  a  bright 

9vLecca  prayer  rug,  spread 

anywhere  on  the  sand.  But  once 
the  whole  family  made  a 


pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  They  went 
to  sell  the  goat  skins  and  camels’ 
hair,  and  to  buy  what  was  needed 
in  the  great  fair.  But,  also,  they 
went  for  the  week  of  prayer. 

During  the  long  services  in  the 
Ancient  House,  or  sacred  mosque, 
it  was  hard  for  the  children  to 
stay  awake.  So  their  mother 
gave  them  some  little  seeds  to  eat 
to  keep  them  from  becoming 
drowsy.  They  had  one  round 
side,  and  one  flat,  grooved  side. 
They  were  crisp  and  spicy  and  a 
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|  little  bitter.  They  came  from  a  From  Mecca,  the  Kaffa  bunns  j 
|  small  tree  that  grew  wild  on  the  were  carried  to  India,  Egypt  and  | 

|  mountain  slopes  of  Kaffa,  Arabia,  Turkey.  The  new  drink  was  offered  | 

|  above  the  sea.  Mahemet  and  to  guests  in  the  Sultan’s  palace,  the  j 

|  Naidee  called  them  Kaffa  bunns,  or  merchant’s  house  and  the  shiek’s  | 

1  seeds.  We  call  them  coffee  beans.  tent.  I 


The  “Keep  Awake”  Medicine  in  the 
Kaffa  Bunns 

The  Kaffa  bunns  had  in  them  a 
medicine  that  kept  people  awake. 
Coffee  In  Mecca,  pilgrims 

‘Dr-rnhng  wanted  to  stay  awake  as 

in  LiOjfee  ■  J 

Land  many  hours  as  possible; 

so  everyone  carried  the  roasted 


How  Mocha  Coffee  Gets  to  Market 

As  you  look  at  the  picture  “How 
Mocha  Coffee  Gets  to  Market”  just 
r,.  .  imagine  that  you  are  a 

Discovering  °  J 

the  Coffee  traveler  and  have  sud- 

Farmer  denly  come  upon  this 

group  without  knowing  anything 
about  them  except  that  they  had 


How  Mocha  Coffee  Gets  to  Market 


seeds  to  nibble.  Somebody  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  pleasant  drink  could  be 
made  by  steeping  the  powdered 
seeds  in  boiling  water.  Soon  there 
were  coffee  booths  in  the  market, 
and  near  the  mosque.  For  a  small 
coin  anyone  could  buy  a  cup  of  very 
hot,  thick,  black  coffee,  sugared  un¬ 
til  it  was  as  sweet  as  syrup.  People 
drank  that  because  they  liked  it. 


brought  these  bags  of  Mocha  coffee 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  for  some 
passing  vessel.  You  would  ask 
yourself:  “Who  are  these  people? 
What  water  is  this  and  what  are 
they  doing  here?”  Now,  in  your 
own  library  you  can  have  all  the 
delightful  experience  that  a  little 
girl  did  who  played  traveller  with 
her  mama  and  helped  her  to  find 


ttiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu  . .  . . 
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|  how  Mocha  coffee  got  to  mar- 
|  ket,  we  turned  (as  you  should 
|  do  in  reading  this)  to  the  map  of 
I  Asia  and  there  found  Mocha  spelled 
j  “Mukha”  and  that  it  was  right  near 
|  the  narrow  strait  leading  into  the 
|  Red  Sea.  The  map  also  showed 
|  that  there  are  low  mountains  from 
|  this  point  all  the  way  to  the  north 
|  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  That  accounts 
|  for  the  steep  banks  shown  on  the 
|  farther  side  of  the  water  beyond  the 
|  group.  These  steep  banks  rise  to 
|  the  low  mountains  on  whose  slopes 
|  the  best  coffee  is  grown.  But  who  are 
|  the  people?  The  little  girl  remem- 
1  ~  bered  that  there  were 

=  Queer  People  . 

|  We  Found  pictures  ot  the  laces  and 
|  the  head-dress  of  all  sorts 

of  Asiatic  peoples  in  one 
|  of  our  encyclopedias.  The  very 
|  thing!  She  looked  and  there  was 
|  a  man  with  his  hair  done  up  just 
|  like  the  hair  of  the  man  in  the  pic- 
|  ture.  The  book  said  he  belonged 
|  to  the  Hodeidas  and  that  the  Ho- 
|  deidas  were  a  tribe  settled  on  lands 
|  which  they  cultivated.  So  evidently 
|  this  is  a  Hodeida  coffee  farmer  and 
|  his  family.  The  Arabs  of  the  des- 
|  ert,  on  the  other  hand,  are  warriors 
|  with  wandering  herds  of  sheep  and 
|  camels  and  they  look  down  on  these 
|  farmers  who  live  by  the  cultivation 
|  of  the  soil.  When  they  get  a  chance 
|  they  rob  them,  so  you  see  why  this 
|  farmer  has  that  dagger  in  the 
|  sheath  on  his  arm.  Did  you  ever  see 
|  a  sheath  carried  in  this  way  before? 

|  It  isn’t  the  way  the  old  knights  used 
|  to  carry  their  swords,  is  it? 

This  Arabian  coffee  farmer  is 
waiting  for  a  ship  on  its  way 
through  the  strait  so  that  his  coffee 
can  go  on  to  be  sold  to  the  wealthy 
people  who  can  afford  to  buy  Mocha 
coffee  in  London,  Paris  and  other 
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great  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  1 
When  coffee  houses  were  set  up  in  1 
London  and  European  capitals,  not  | 
nearly  enough  coffee  could  be  grown  1 
in  Arabia  to  supply  the  demand.  1 
And  coffee  refused  to  grow  in  cold-  | 
er  northern  countries.  | 

How  Mr.  Kaffa  Bunn  Came  to  America  1 

Just  about  that  time  many  ships  | 
were  sailing  to  the  New  World  of  | 
America.  Every  ship  bound  for  the  | 
warm  islands  and  coasts  around  the  | 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Carribean  Sea.  j 
brought  seeds  of  cotton,  sugar  cane  | 
and  coffee.  A  Dutch  captain  | 

You  Can  planted  a  handful  of  j 

Smell  the  coffee  beans  in  Dutch  | 

Coffee  Grow -  Guiana,  South  America.  1 

mg  too!  j ,  .  c  = 

Returning  a  tew  years  i 
later,  he  found  just  one  fine  little  j 

coffee  tree.  He  may  have  found  it  | 

by  following  his  nose.  Three  miles  j 
out  at  sea  he  could  have  smelled  its  1 
rich  fragrance,  like  that  of  the  jes-  | 
samine  or,  as  some  say,  the  white.  | 
sweet-scented  honeysuckle.  | 

It  was  a  gay  little  pilgrim,  not  j 
at  all  like  the  sober  children  who  | 
came  to  cold  New  Eng-  | 

land  on  the  Mayflower.  | 

As  bright  of  plumage  as  | 
a  tropic  bird,  it  spilled  | 
its  perfume  on  the  warmest  air,  of  | 
the  bluest  sea  of  the  new  world.  As  | 
tall  as  a  big  lilac  bush,  it  was  as  | 
slender  as  a  birch.  Its  evergreen  | 
leaves  were  six  inches  long,  shining  | 
as  Christmas  holly  and  tough  as  | 
rubber  leaves.  Erom  the  axils  of  | 
the  paired  leaves  grew  clusters  of  | 
snow  white,  five-parted  tubular  flow-  | 
ers.  The  humming  birds  had  found  | 
that  insects  and  honey  were  in  the  | 
bottoms  of  the  tiny  trumpets.  These  | 
jewels  of  the  air  darted  and  hovered  | 
all  over  the  tree,  and  poked  their  | 
long,  needle  bills  into  every  little  j 


The 

G*y 

Little 

‘Pilgrim 
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I  The  Coffee  Plant  Likes  to  Look  at  the  Sun  | 


The  coffee  tree,  like  the  sunflower,  is  very  fond  of  sunshine,  so 
its  leaves  are  supported  by  strong  stems  in  stiff,  straight  rows, 
each  one  having  as  much  surface  exposed  to  the  light  as  possible. 
See  how  the  leaves  all  face  one  way — the  direction  from  which 
the  sun  is  shining — like  soldiers  in  rank. 


I  flower  flagon  of  honey-sweet  nectar. 

Blooms  Every  Day  for  Months 

There  were  not  only  blossoms  on 
|  that  tree,  but  green  and  red  fruit, 
|  making  it  a  lovely  thing  to  look  at. 
|  The  flowers  of  the  coffee  tree  fall 
|  in  two  or  three  days,  but  new  ones 
|  open  every  day  for  four 

1  Robin  Would  or  five  months.  The 
|  ‘Probably  green  fruit  turns  pink, 

|  m  then  scarlet,  then  crim- 

|  son.  A  northern  robin  would  be 
|  sure  to  think  the  coffee  berries  were 
|  cherries,  or  haw  apples  or  cran- 
|  berries.  But  if  he  should  eat  them 
|  he  would  be  apt  to  have  a  pain 
|  in  his  little  inside.  Coffee  is  not 
|  good  for  little  birds  and  little  boys 
|  and  girls.  The  pulp  is  soft  and 
|  yellow.  But  the  two  seeds  that  lie 
|  with  their  flat,  grooved  faces  to- 
|  gether,  are  as  tough  as  horn,  and 

s 


they  have  a  skin  as  tough  as  the  nest 
of  the  apple  seed. 

Where  Mr.  Kaffa  Bunn  Likes  to  Live 

That  one  tree,  planted  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  is  said 
to  be  the  grandfather  of  all  the  cof¬ 
fee  trees  in  America.  Its  seeds  were 
carried  to  the  warm  coasts  of  South 
and  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
and  to  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Grand  ^  re^USe<^  t°  gI*OW  in 
father  Who  some  places.  It  liked  the 
HelfsGMama  same  temperature  as  hu- 

Get  Breakfast  ,  r  .  , 

man  beings — irom  sixty- 
four  to  seventy  by  the  thermometer. 
A  mountain  side,  half  a  mile  or  so 
above  a  warm  sea,  just  suited  it. 
The  soil  had  to  be  clean  and  sweet, 
red  with  iron  dust  or  gray  with  rich 
mud  washed  down  from  old  vol¬ 
canoes.  It  would  grow  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  in  the  old  world 
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|  and  in  the  new,  on  mountainous 
|  islands  and  coasts.  The  little  trees 
|  flourished  in  Java  and  other  islands 
|  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Philippines 
|  and  the  volcanic  islands  of  Hawaii. 

|  But  the  larg- 


v» 


est  tract  of 
country  good 
for  coffee 
culture  was 
found  in 
Southern 
Brazil. 

“Finger  Trips” 

to  Coffee 
Land 

Run  your 
finger  down 
the  east  coast 
of  South 
America  past 
Rio  de  Jane¬ 
iro  to  the 
seaport  of 
Santos.  You 
have  seen 
the  names 
Santos  and 
Rio  on  cof¬ 
fee  bins  in 
groceries, 

haven’t  you!  The  city  of  Santos  is 
the  greatest  coffee  market  in  the 
world.  It  has  great  coffee  ware- 

Notice  When  h°USeS  *hat  hold  aS  mUch 
You  Go  to  as  wheat  elevators.  Its 

the  Grocery  harbors  are  full  of  coffee¬ 
carrying  vessels,  that  float  the  flags 
of  many  nations. 

Just  behind  Santos  is  another  city, 
San  Paulo.  This  is  Portuguese  for 
St.  Paul.  San  Paulo  is  the  receiv¬ 
ing  station  for  the  coffee  that  comes 
from  the  north,  south  and  west. 
From  there,  and  from  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  coast,  the  land  climbs 
and  climbs,  in  a  gentle  slope,  to  a 
great  plateau.  The  seaward  slope 


A  Berry-Laden  Coffee  Tree 


is  broken  by  round  hills  and  broad 
valleys.  Above  them  rough  sierras, 
or  low  mountains,  rise  from  the  pla¬ 
teau.  Exactly  on  the  Tropic  of  Cap¬ 
ricorn  that  would  be  a  very  hot 

country,  but, 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 

The  small,  graceful  coffee  tree  is  particularly  pretty  when 
its  slender  branches  are  weighed  down  with  fruit  as  in  the 
picture.  The  leaves  are  bright  green  and  glossy  while  “the 
green  fruit  turns  pink,  then  scarlet,  then  crimson.” 


high  above 
the  sea  and 
guarded  b  v 
a  mountain 
wall,  it  is  as 
moist  and 
pleasant  as  a 
p  r  o  p  e  r  1  y 
heated  and 
ventilated 
school  room. 

From  San 
Paulo  you 
can  travel  on 
cog-wheel 
railroads,  all 
over  the  cof¬ 
fee  country, 
climbing  hills 
and  dropping 
into  valleys. 
There  are 
few  towns. 
Mile  after 
mile  is  man¬ 
tled  with  trees  as  green  as  emerald. 
Dividing  the  fields  are  roads  as  red 
as  a  brick  yard — a  glaring,  terra- 

AirSweet  cotta  red,  from  the 
Enough  to  Be  quantities  of  iron  dust 
Bottled  that  is  in  the  soil.  The 

air  is  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of 
coffee  blossoms.  You  wonder  why 
they  don’t  try  to  catch  that  perfume 
and  put  it  in  bottles ! 

Why  Coffee  Trees  Are  Like  Babies 

The  coffee  trees  are  started  in 
nurseries,  like  the  tea  bushes,  and 
transplanted  like  orchard  trees,  but 
much  closer  together.  For  a  few 
years  the  young  trees  have  to  be 
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1  On  a  Coffee  Plantation  1 


=  ©  Keystone  View  Co.  ©  Keystone  View  Co.  || 

At  the  left  the  ripe  coffee  berries  are  being  picked,  at  the  right  they  arei  being  carried  home  on 
M  the  heads  of  the  pickers.  Coffee  plantations  are  usually  large,  some  of  them  having  as  many  as)  = 

j|  five  million  trees.  As  on  big  cotton  plantations  in  the  South,  the  coffee  workers  live  in  houses  be- 

s  longing  to  the  plantation  owner,  trade  at  his  store,  and  sometimes  spend  their  whole  lives  on  the 

H  plantation.  Each  family  has  its  own  quota  of  trees — from  one  to  three  thousand,  and  the  members 

i|  of  the  family  are  expected  to  take  full  charge  of  the  trees  in  their  care,  from  planting  to  picking. 

=  EE 

|  weeded  and  hoed  by  hand.  Then  think  the  trees  grow  better  when  | 

|  the  plow  is  used  to  turn  up  the  soil,  they  are  allowed  to  reach  their  j 

|  as  in  a  corn  field.  Some  planters  full  height  of  twenty  feet,  but  | 

§j  Coffee  Raising  in  Central  America  1 
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©  Keystone  view  vo.  ©  Keystone  View  Co.  g. 

In  the  picture  on  the  left  Nicaraguan  girls  are  sorting  coffee.  Nicaragua  encourages  people  to 
raise  coffee  by  offering  a  bounty  of  five  cents  on  every  tree  over  five  thousand. 

The  other  picture  shows  Costa  Ricans  turning  over  the  green  coffee  berries.  This  must  be  done 
frequently  so  that  the  coffee  will  dry  evenly.  Costa  Rica’s  climate  is  ideal  for  coffee  growing. 
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Here  Comes  Our  Breakfast  Coffee  I 


© Keystone  View  Co.  ©  Keystone  Vieic  Co. 

At  the  left,  sacks  of  coffee  are  being  unloaded  at  Havana,  Cuba.  In  the  righthand  picture  a 
loading  machine  is  delivering  sacks  to  a  vessel  alongside  the  docks  at  Santos,  Brazil.  Santos  is  the 
greatest  coffee  city  in  the  world.  It  has  many  storage  warehouses  for  coffee  and  excellent  wharf 
accommodations.  In  its  harbor,  ships  from  all  nations  of  the  globe  may  be  seen  taking  on  cargoes, 
as  this  one  is  doing. 


most  growers  trim 
them  back  to 
stocky  bushes,  six 
or  eight  feet  high. 
If  cared  for,  a 
coffee  tree  will 
live  for  fifty  years 
and  give  three  or 
four  crops  in  a 
season. 

In  a  coffee  or¬ 
chard  that  is  in 
bloom  and  fruit, 
there  is  alwavs  a 
buzzing  and  hum¬ 
ming  and  flutter¬ 
ing  of  birds  and 
butterflies  and  in¬ 
sects,  and  armies 
of  red  ants  march¬ 
ing  and  counter¬ 
marching  from 
trees  to  ground 
nests.  The  ants 
bite  the  pickers 


Homes  of  the  Coffee  Grower’s  Lit¬ 
tle  “Policemen” 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 

These  are  the  homes  of  the  ants  that 
help  the  coffee-grower  by  biting  the  coffee 
bugs  and  the  coffee  rats.  Like  all  trop¬ 
ical  countries,  Brazil  has  a  very  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  insects.  The  ant  hills  in  the  picture 
are  three  feet  high  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 


sometimes,  but  | 
they  are  friends  j 
of  the  trees,  biting  | 
the  coffee  bugs  | 
and  the  coffee  rat  | 
that  gnaws  the  | 
bark.  | 

How  the  Children 

Help  I 

The  pickers  do  | 
not  usually  carry  | 
baskets  or  b  a  gs  .  | 
They  spread  a  | 
sheet  on  the  | 
ground,  around  a  | 
tree,  and  drop  the  j 
red  fruit  on  that.  | 
They  pick  only  | 
the  berries  whose  | 
dark  redskinshave  j 
begun  to  wrinkle,  | 
like  an  over  ripe  j 
cranberry.  They  | 
go  over  all  the  j 
trees  every  two  or  | 


*♦ 
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four  weeks  all 
winter.  South  of 
the  equator,  you 
know,  the  Fourth 
of  July  comes  in 
the  winter,  and 
Christmas  in  the 
summer.  When 
coffee  was  taken  to 
Brazil  it  had  to 
learn  a  new  order 
of  seasons.  M  e  ft  , 
women  and  chil¬ 
dren  work  in  the 
field.  They  are 
dark-skinned, 
black-eyed,  scarlet¬ 
lipped  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  language 
is  like  music.  Some 
are  native  Indians 
or  free  N  e  g  r  o  e  s  . 

The  children  sit  on 
the  ground  to  strip 
the  lowest  branches. 

When  the  trees  are 
tall,  men  use  lad¬ 
ders  to  reach  the  highest  branches. 


PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE 
The  Plant 


That  Masquerades 
Coffee 


as 


Chicory  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Its  root,  roasted  and 
browned,  makes  a  drink  that  looks  and 
tastes  like  coffee,  except  that  the  delicacy 
of  flavor  or  aroma  is  missing.  Chicory 
does  not  contain  caffeine,  the  drug  in  the 
coffee  that  makes  you  stay  awake. 


How  the  Twins  Are  Sent  to  Mill 


or  baskets.  On  some 
plantations  the 
hauling  is  done  in 
mule  carts ;  but  on 
the  very  large  ones 
there  are  private 
railroads,  with 
cart-like  cars  pulled 
by  locomotives.  A 
train  loaded  with 
the  fruit  rushes 
away  to  the  mill. 

The  berri  es  are 
emptied  into  great 
hoppers,  are 
"squashed”  between 
rollers  to  mash  and 
loosen  the  pulp 
from  the  seeds.  The 
seeds  drop  through 
holes  and  are  car¬ 
ried  to  tanks  where 
they  are  scoured  by 
machinery.  The 
two  seeds  separate. 
Each  is  as  white  as 
a  navy  bean.  It  is 
inclosed  in  a  thin  skin.  This  skin  is 
as  tough  as  celluloid. 


Other  men  rake  the  berries  from 
the  sheets  and  put  them  into  bags 

A  True  Coffee  Lover 


How  Many  Suits  of  Clothes  These  Little 
Seeds  Wear! 


Umbrellas 
for  the 
Coffee 
Berries 


This  is  an  Arab,  squatting  in  the  desert,  sipping 
the  delicious  beverage  that  was  discovered  by  his 
ancestors. 


The  white  seeds  are  spread  in  the 
sun,  on  yards  paved  with  brick  or 
tile  or  cement,  to  dry.  It  takes  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  cure  them  properly. 

1  he  heaps  of  seeds  are  raked  and 
turned  over  every  day.  They  are 
covered  at  night,  with  canvas,  and 
protected  from  rain.  When  per¬ 
fectly  dry  there  is  a 
great  nut  cracking. 
The  white  hulls  are 
broken  between  rolls 
run  by  steam,  and  the  grayish  green 
seeds  fall  out.  I  here  is  another 
silvery  skin,  as  thin  as  tissue  paper, 
that  is  rubbed  off  and  blown  out, 
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New  York  Coffee  Exchange 


H  ©  Brown  Bros. 

The  picture  gives  you  a  glimpse  of  the  brokers  buying  and  selling  coffee  in  the  New  York  Stock 
H  Exchange. 


quality  can  be  told  by  smelling,  if  j 
you  have  an  educated  nose.  The  | 
finest  coffees  have  a  rich  aroma. 

People  used  to  buy  coffee  green  | 
•Why  and  roast  it  themselves,  | 

Coffee  but  found  it  hard  to  | 

Is  Glazed  brown  it  evenly  without  | 

scorching  it  and  spoiling  the  flavor.  | 
Now  coffee  is  roasted  bv  wholesale  1 


|  like  chaff  from  a  threshing  machine. 

|  The  seeds  are  sorted,  in  uniform 
|  sizes,  by  sifting.  They  are  shipped 
|  to  Santos  in  brown  bags. 

The  Different  Kinds  of  Coffee 

|  You  can  buy  many  kinds  of  coffee 
|  in  groceries — Mocha,  Java,  Rio, 

|  peaberry,  Porto  Rican  and  Santos. 

1  But  you  must  not  think  that  all 
|  Mocha  coffee  is  from  Arabia,  or 
|  Java  from  the  East  Indies.  All  va- 
I  rieties  are  grown  in  Brazil  and  the 
|  West  Indies.  And  there  is  a  very 
[  great  difference  in  the  quality  and 
|  price.  A  mixture  of 
|  one-third  Mocha  and 
|  two-thirds  Java  is 
§  very  fine.  If  you 
|  buy  the  green  berries, 

|  the  round,  plump, 

|  small  ones  are  better 
|  than  the  large,  flat 

1  seeds.  W hen  the  .  _  . 

„  .  j  ,  Here  is  an  American  soldier  boy  holding  his  steaming 

=  Coffee  IS  roasted  tile  coffee  pot  over  a  little  campfire. 
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grocers  and  coffee  houses  in  big  iron 
cylinders  that  turn  over  a  fire  and 
most  people  buy  it  already  browned. 
The  seeds  are  tossed  about  in  a  uni¬ 
form  heat.  They  are  glazed,  while 
hot,  with  a  gum  or  syrup,  to  shut  in 
all  the  flavor,  Aftemo  on  C< 

then  sealed  in 

air-tight  tin  4 

cans.  \ 
you  buy 


a  can 
the  grocer  will 
open  it  and 
grind  the  cof¬ 
fee  for  you  in 
a  tall,  red  iron 
mill.  You 
should  not 
buy  coffee  al¬ 
ready  ground. 
That  is  easily 
a  d  ultorated 
with  chicory 
root  and 
doesn’t  keep 
its  flavor  so 
well  as  the 
unbound. 


Coffee 
Given  Away 
That  Is 
Too  Precious 
to  Sell 


Pilgrims  to 
Mecca  still 
get  little  cups 
of  coffee, 
made  in  that 

way,  in  the 

market  and 
near  the  mos¬ 
que.  Travel¬ 
lers  say  it  is 

the  finest  cof- 
But  then,  it  is  a 

What  Sultans  Pure  Mocha,  of  which 
Serve  Their  there  is  very  little.  The 

Guests  sultans,  merchants  and 

shieks  serve  their  coffee  to  guests, 
but  they  will  not  sell  it. 


fee  for  ouritv  ©  Taber  Prang  Art  Co. 

^  '  y  In  the  center  a  Turkish  gentleman  i 

drop  some  guest  with  a  cup  of  his  choicest  Mocha 
,  .  -  doubt,  is  complimenting  hi 

that  IS  ground  Oriental  flattery. 

into  a  glass  of  cold  water.  Coffee 

Why  You  is  and  has  od  in 

Have  to  Settle  it,  so  it  floats.  It  colors 

Coffee  the  water  very  slowly. 

Chicory  and  other  roots  and  grains, 

sink  at  once  and  dissolve  in  the 
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THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY 


wear  rubber 
boots  and  oil¬ 
skin  coats  and 
hats.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the 
boat  i  s  di- 
v  i  d  e  d  into 
bunks,  bins 
for  salt,  bait, 
fishing  tack 
and  fish. 


jjs  you  were  going 

fishing,  where 

y?Jpl  L  VT'  would  you  go? 

Perhaps  you 
think  that  a  fool¬ 
ish  question. 
Fish  live  in  the  water,  of  course. 
So  wheat  grows  on  land ;  but  you 
would  not  expect  to  find  wheat  in 
every  field,  would  you?  If  you 
fished  in  some  rivers,  lakes  and 
seas,  you  would  have  no  luck,  or 
you  would  catch  things  that  you 
could  not  eat.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  what  you  would  take  with 
you.  Hooks,  lines  and  nets,  are 
the  fishermen’s  tools  in  all  the 
waters  of  the  world. 

The  very  largest  fish¬ 
ing  boat  that  sails  is 
just  a  rough,  water 
camp.  There  is  a  cook  on  board. 

The  men  sleep  in  bunks  and 


Bidding  the  Fishing  Fleet  Good-Bye 

When  a  big  fishing  fleet  leaves 
port,  everyone  in  town  comes 
down  to  see  it  off.  The  boats  may 

A  Life  gone  for  three 

of  Hardship  months.  Some  of  the 
an(L  men  may  never  come 

Danger  back.  A  fisherman’s 

life  is  one  of  hardship  and  danger. 
There  is  a  beautiful,  sad  poem  by 
Charles  Kingsley  called  ‘The 


Camfing 
in  the 
Water 
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Three  Fishers.”  It  is  all  about  how 
“men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep,”  of  boatmen  that  never  come 
back,  and  storm  waves  that  moan 
over  the  harbor  bar.  The  men  kiss 
and  cling  to  their  dear  ones,  and 
wave  from  the  deck.  The  women 
and  children  watch  from  the  shore 


Haddock,  halibut,  blue  fish  and  pil¬ 
chards,  or  “sardines”  are  caught  in 
great  numbers,  too.  Salmon  and 
where  shad  spend  a  part  of  their 

the  Sea  lives  in  the  ocean,  a  part 

is  Harvested  rivers.  Of  fresh 

water  fishes  we  like  white  fish  and 
trout  best,  but  eat  a  great  many  bass, 


Taking  the  Fish  Off  the  Roof 


Fishing  is  the  chief  industry  of  Newfoundland  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fish  caught  there  are 
cod.  Here  you  see  how  the  fisherman’s  wife  dries  the  catch.  Did  you  ever  dry  walnuts  on  the 
woodshed  roof?  After  drying  in  the  sun  all  day,  the  fish  are  taken  in  at  night  and  put  into  a  dry 
shed.  Mother  is  here  collecting  the  codfish  from  the  family  roof  at  nightfall,  just  as  she  takes  the 
washing  off  the  line. 


until  the  last  sail  disappears.  They 
remember  the  brave  men  who  are 
out  in  the  fogs  and  storms  on  the 
fishing  banks.  Grandfathers  and 
small  boys  are  the  only  men  left  in 
a  fishing  village. 

How  do  men  know  where  to  look 
for  their  harvests  of  the  sea?  You 
know  that  out  of  all  plants  on  the 
earth,  only  a  few  kinds  are  good  to 
eat.  So  it  is  with  land  animals  and 
fish.  The  chief  food  fishes  of  the 
sea  are  cod,  herring  and  mackerel. 


perch  and  sturgeon.  And  then  there 
are  oysters,  crabs  and  other  shell 
fish. 

These  Fish  Know  Their  Geographies 

In  one  way  the  sea  fishes  that  we 
know  best  are  like  birds.  They 
come  north  in  the  summer.  Just 
as  wild  geese  and  ducks  stream 
across  the  sky  in  great  flocks,  so  cod 
and  herring  and  mackerel  swim  in 
schools.  In  the  spring  mackerel  ap¬ 
pear  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  swim,  a 
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THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

The  Fog  Warning 


I* 


Fishermen  can  read  the  weather  signs  from  the  sky  and  water  almost  as  eas 
read  the  weather  man’s  predictions  in  the  newspaper.  The  sky,  overcast  with  dark 
clouds,  and  the  white-capped  waves  tell  this  fisherman  that  rough  weather  is  com 
drawn  up  his  anchor  and  is  pulling  hard  for  shelter.  He  is  watching  the  sky  ra 
perhaps  wondering  if  he  can  reach  safety  before  the  storm  breaks.  The  artist  w 
picture,  Winslow  Homer,  is  noted  for  his  pictures  of  the  sea. 


old  world  they  go  to  shallow  waters 
west  of  Norway.  In  the  new  world 
they  collect  on  the  “grand  banks” 
off  New  Foundland. 

In  the  fishing  seasons  these  places 


The  Nets  at  Work 


If  a  diver  could  see  under  water  as  well  as  in  the  air 
look  to  him.  “The  trawl  is  a  bag  net,  one  hum 
The  “trawl  warp”  in  the  illustration  is  a  stout  n 
the  surface,  the  drift  net  is  used.  The  lower  e 
with  cork  and  wooden  buoys.”  The  picture  ah 
both  steam  and  sailing  craft. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  old 
world  the  mackerel  gather  on  the 
south  coast  of  Norway.  Cod  and 
herring  travel  together,  the  big  cod 
far  below  the  small  herring.  In  the 


dotted  with  sail  boats  of  many 
^  nations.  The  fishing  is 

\irds  done  from  small  row 
boats.  Each  boat  is  in 
ge  of  an  old  fisherman  who  de- 
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|  Packing  Herring  on  the  Coast  of  Scotland  | 


Herring  are  dried  and  salted,  then  packed  for  shipping.  In  this  form  they  are  part  of  the  stock 
in  trade  of  grocery  stores  everywhere.  The  picture  shows  women  filling  up  barrels  with  them  at 
Fraserburgh,  Scotland. 


cides  where  to  let 
down  the  nets.  He 
watches  the  sea 
birds  that  follow 
the  fish  and  dive 
for  those  that 
come  near  the  sur¬ 
face. 

The  Different  Kinds 
of  Nets 

There  are  just 
three  kinds  of  nets 
— the  trawl,  the 
drift  net  and  the 
seine.  The  trawl 
is  a  bag  net,  one 
hundred  feet  long, 
lined  with  pockets 
of  finer  netting.  The  mouth  of  the 
bag  is  held  open  by  a  beam  of  wood 
that  rests  on  iron  stirrups  on  the 
ocean  floor.  As  it  is  trawled  or 


towed  by  the  boat, 
the  bag  is  spread 
open  by  the 
weight  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Big  cod,  had¬ 
dock  and  halibut, 
that  swim  deep 
in  the  sea  are 
trapped  in  the 
pockets. 

For  smaller  fish 
that  swim  nearer 
the  surface  the 
drift  net  is  used. 
Imagine  a  tennis 
net  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half 
miles  long!  The 
lower  edge  of  it  is  weighted  with 
sinkers,  the  upper  is  floated  with 
cork  and  wooden  buoys.  The  end 
of  a  drift  net  is  “shot”  out  from  a 


On  the  Cold,  Gray  North  Sea 


Here  is  a  North  Sea  fisherman  hauling  in 
his  lines  of  jumping,  squirming  fish,  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 


♦.* 

♦♦ 
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boat.  Then  the  boat  is  pulled  away, 
letting  the  net  out  as  it  goes.  A  little 
flag  at  the  far  end,  and  colored 
buoys  strung  along  the  top,  show 
just  where  the  net  is.  The  fish  swim 
against  this  wall  of  netting  and  are 
caught  by  the  gills  in  the  meshes. 

Seines  are  short,  wall  nets  not 
over  five  hundred  feet  long.  They 

Wooden 


knitting  miles  of  nets.  The  men 
spend  their  spare  time  on  shore 
mending  the  nets  and  drying  them 

Troubles  on  reel  frames.  If  left 
the  Nets  in  wet  heaps  they  would 
H°ve  rot.  Trawls  are  torn  on 

the  rough  sea  floor.  Big  fish  tear 
the  nets  in  their  struggles.  Dog  fish 
bite  them.  Sometimes  a  steam  boat 

Fish  “Nets” 


The  Eskimos  and  Indians  long  ago  discovered  how  the  salmon  “get  homesick”  and  come  back 
every  spring  to  the  cold,  fresh  water  where  they  were  born.  The  Indians  build  traps  or  “nets”  of 
small  boards,  like  zigzag,  ramshackle  fences,  across  the  streams.  The  picture  shows  one  of  these 
structures  built  across  the  Chilkoot  River  in  Alaska.  Though  this  is  a  small  stream,  as  you  see, 
enough  salmon  are  caught  in  this  way  to  keep  the  Indians  supplied  for  several  months. 


j  are  used  for  fishing  on  coasts  and 
|  in  rivers.  They  are  let  down  out- 
|  side  a  school  of  fish.  Slowly  and 
|  quietly  the  ends  of  the  seine  are 
|  brought  together.  The  seine  is  then 
|  towed  shoreward  until  the  lower 
|  edge  rests  on  the  bottom.  The  fish 
|  are  thus  trapped  in  a  net  tub. 

“Fancy  Work”  of  Fishermen’s  Wives 

Fish-nets  are  knitted  in  long,  nar- 
|  row  strips,  and  laced  together.  The 
|  best  ones  are  knitted  of  cotton  twine, 
1  and  by  hand.  The  “fancy-work”  of 
|  fishermen’s  wives  and  daughters  is 


is  blown  out  of  its  course  and  goes  | 
over  the  “banks”,  tearing  the  nets  | 
to  pieces.  Then,  with  constant  wet-  | 
ting  the  nets  shrink.  A  shrunken  | 
herring  net  can  be  used  to  catch  sar-  j 
dines  in  the  English  channel,  and  | 
the  tiny  herring  on  the  coast  of  | 
Maine,  that  we  use  as  sardines. 

How  the  Fish  Are  Preserved 

Fish  that  are  wanted  fresh  for  | 
the  market  are  packed  in  ice.  Sar-  | 
dines  are  brought  in  to  the  canneries  | 
as  fast  as  they  are  caught.  When  | 
the  boats  stay  out  for  weeks,  the  fish  | 
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Catching  Chinook  Salmon  with  a  Seine 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

“Seines  are  short,  wall  nets  used  for  fishing  on  coasts  and  in  rivers.  They  are  let  down  out¬ 
side  a  school  of  fish.  Slowly  and  quietly  the  ends  of  the  seine  are  brought  together.  The  seine  is 
then  towed  shoreward  until  the  lower  edge  rests  on  the  bottom.  The  fish  are  thus  trapped  in  a  net 
tub.”  Chinook  salmon  are  the  biggest  variety  known  and  here  we  see  men  fishing  for  them  with  a 
seine  in  the  Columbia  River,  Oregon.  The  teams  of  horses  were  used  to  haul  in  the  net.  The  float¬ 
ing  wooden  blocks  you  see  are  strung  along  the  rope  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  net  to  keep  it  afloat. 

Emptying  a  Salmon  Trap 


©  Underwood  «£•  Underwood 

This  squirming,  wriggling  mass  of  salmon  was  caught  in  the  net  trap  from  which  they  are  being 
emptied.  The  fishing  boat  is  a  small  one  on  Puget  Sound. 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH 
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Cleaning  Codfish 


©  Underwood  <6  Underwood 

“Cleaning”  fish  isn’t  such  a  delicate  and  particular  job  on  this  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  wharf 
as  it  is  in  your  kitchen.  Vast  numbers  of  codfish  are  cleaned  here  every  day  during  the  fishing  season. 

In  a  Norwegian  Fish  Warehouse 
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Loading  Fish 


On  the  Dogger  banks  off  the  northeast  coast  of  England  where  many  fishermen  are  working  at  once, 
a  steam  carrier.  Here  we  see  the  loaded  dories  drawing  up  alongside  the  steamboat.  The  boxes  of  fish 
a  great  saving  of  time  for  the  fisherman.  The  steam  vessel  is  swifter  than  the  fishing  craft,  and  when  it 
his  load  to  port. 
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'each  fishing  boat  packs  its  catch  in  salt  and  ice,  loads  it  in  boxes  on  “dories,”  which  take  these  boxes  to 
are  being  handed  up  over  the  side  of  the  steamboat  and  will  be  in  port  by  morning.  This  arrangement  is 
takes  the  fisherman’s  catch  ashore  for  him,  he  can  spend  all  his  time  in  fishing  instead  of  stopping  to  haul 
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The  Result  of  Twenty  Minutes  Work 


The  Albatross  is  a  government  steamer  used  to  explore  new  fishing  “banks”  and  to  study 
the  habits  of  salt-water  fish.  This  trial  catch  is  the  result  of  twenty  minutes’  work  in  a  new  bank 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska — a  good  catch  of  fine,  big  cod  and  halibut. 


are  packed  in  salt  to 
be  dried  or  smoked 
on  shore.  Ma  n  y 
fish  are  brought 
to  market  alive,  in 
tanks  of  flowing  sea 
water.  These  are 
caught  with’  hooks 
and  lines. 

What  would  you 
think  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  hooks  on  one 
line?  First  there  is 
a  big  cable  with 
two  hundred  ropes, 
each  a  hundred  feet 
long,  strung  from 
it.  Each  rope  car¬ 
ries  twenty-five 


A  Model  Fishing  Schooner 


This  is  the  Government  fishing  schooner 
Grampus.  It  was  built  as  a  model  of  the 
best  type  of  boat  for  off-shore  fishing. 


shorter  lines,  with 
hooks  on  the  ends 
and  each  hook 

Five  Thousand  1S  bait" 
Hooks  on  ed  with 


One  Line 


little 


herring  or  a  spiral 
shell  fish  with  a 
snail-like  animal  in 
it.  When  such  a 
line  is  pulled  up, 
there  is  a  lively  time 
on  deck  to  capture 
thousands  of  big, 
flopping  fish  and 
hurry  them  into  the 


tanks. 

Salmon  fishing  is 
done  in  the  rivers  of 


♦V 
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Where  is  this  scene?  Somewhere  where  they  wear  wooden  shoes,  isn’t  it?  And  notice  the  little 
girl’s  cap.  Doesn’t  it  look  like  a  Hollander’s?  Two  of  the  boys  might  be  twins.  Which  two?  Do 
you  notice  where  they  have  left  their  wooden  shoes?  What  is  that  little  group  doing  around  the 
basket  in  the  background?  Why  are  they  working  in  such  shallow  water?  Where  do  you  go  to 
hunt  for  crabs?  Do  these  children  make  a  business  of  fishing  or  are  they  just  doing  it  for  fun? 
Notice  the  harness  on  one  of  the  boys,  and  the  “steering  gear”  which  the  little  girl  is  handling. 
They  are  helping  support  the  family  and,  like  Andrew  Carnegie  when  he  was  a  boy,  are  no  doubt 
proud  to  be  “partners”  with  father  and  mother. 


THE  PISHING  INDUSTRY 

‘A  Helping  Hand” 


a 


Here  is  a  little  French  peasant  girl  and  her  fisherman  papa.  She  is  working  very  hard  at  help- 
to  row  the  big  boat — you  can  tell  that  by  the  earnest  look  on  her  face.  And  her  papa  is  glad  to 
have  his  little  daughter  there  beside  him  to  “help.”  Would  you  like  to  wear  shoes  like  hers? 

The  Little  Crab  Fishers 
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He  Doesn’t  Look  Good  to  Eat 


The  awkward,  bright  pink  lobster  doesn’t  look 
as  though  he  were  good  to  eat,  but  his  tender  pink 
flesh  is  thought  to  be  delicious  by  most  people. 
Great  numbers  of  lobsters  are  caught  every  year 
on  all  our  coasts  and  shipped  alive  to  inland  cities. 
Others  are  canned  near  the  sea  where  they  are 
caught. 


salmon  go  up  the  rivers  to  lay  their 
eggs.  They  fill  the  bays  and  chan¬ 
nels  so  they  scarcely  have  room  to 
swim.  They  struggle  against  the 
spring  floods.  They  leap  rapids 
and  dams.  A  good  many  are  killed 
on  the  rocks  and  in  the  shallows. 
Mother  fish  that  reach  the  old  home 
scoop  nests  in  the  river  bottom  and 
cover  their  eggs  with  gravel. 

Fishermen  know  just  when  and 
where  to  look  for  the  home-coming 


Scallop  Fishing 


our  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  in  Oregon,  to  the  Yukon 
^  in  Alaska.  The  salmon 

1  he  Pink  .  . 

Fleshed  minnows  are  hatched  in 

Salmon  the  cold,  snow  fed  rivers. 

Babes  The  pink-fleshed,  silver- 

scaled  babies  find  plenty  to  eat,  even 
when  their  homes  are  roofed  with 
ice.  As  they  grow  they  move  down 
the  rivers,  and,  at  last,  swim  out 
into  the  ocean. 

When  the  Fish  Get  Homesick 

Every  spring  the  full-grown  fish 
become  homesick  and  return  to  the 
places  where  they  were  born.  The 


Scallops  are  little  shell-fish  similar  to  oysters. 
Unlike  oysters  they  do  not  lie  in  beds  attached  to 
one  spot  but  move  by  opening  and  shutting  the 
two  valves  of  their  shells.  Here  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  that  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
net. 

salmon.  They  set  nets  across  the 
streams;  they  use  dip  nets  from 
boats,  and  nets  stretched  on  water 

In  the  Great  wheels.  For  the  Can¬ 
'S^"1™  neries  the  greatest  num- 

Cannenes  ber  sa|mon  are  caught 

in  net  mazes  that  lead  into  traps. 
The  canneries  are  on  the  river  banks. 
Chinamen  cut  off  the  heads  and  fins 
of  the  fish  by  hand,  but  they  are  split, 
scaled,  cleaned,  and  cut  into  thick 
slices  by  machinery.  Cans  filled 
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©  Undenvood  &  Underwood 

These  are  cormorants,  the  birds  which 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  train  to  go 
fishing.  They  are  water  birds  and  live 
on  fish.  By  tying  a  string  around  their 
necks,  they  are  kept  from  swallowing 
the  fish  they  catch.  They  have  pouches 
under  their  bills  in  which  they  hold  the 
fish. 

boxed.  Columbia  River  and  Alaska 
salmon  are  shipped  all  over  the 
world. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Here  is  an  Upoto  man  in  blackest 
Africa,  making  a  fishing  net.  See  the 
other  nets  hung  up  to  dry  over  poles. 
These  African  natives  are  very  fond  of 
fish  and  catch  a  great  many  of  them  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes. 


Haddock,  or,  as  the  Scotch  call  it, 
“Finnan  haddie,”  and  herring  are 
smoked  too.  Codfish  are  salted  and 


=  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

The  man  in  the  little  house  built  on  a 
platform  of  bamboo  poles  is  a  Japanese 
H  fisherman.  He  is  lowering  his  net  on 

its  flexible  bamboo  frame  and  expects 
to  draw  it  up  again  with  a  “good  catch” 
s  in  it. 

|  with  fish  are  put  into  steam  boilers. 
|  When  the  fish  is  cooked,  the  cans 
|  are  closed,  varnished,  labelled,  and 

The  Birds  That  Help  Catch  Fish 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

This  Norwegian  fisherman  is  lowering 
his  net  from  a  platform,  too,  but  his 
platform  is  so  high  that  he  has  to  go  up 
a  flight  of  stairs  to  reach  it. 

A  great  deal  of  salmon  and  much 
of  the  sea  and  lake  fish  come  into 
the  market  fresh.  Some  is  smoked. 

In  the  Congo  Free  State 


How  They  Fish  in  Japan 


THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Fishing  in  Different  Climes 


Norway  is  Famous  for  Fish 


it*: 


:: 
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|  Fishing  in  the  Holy  Land  | 


The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  famous  for  its  fish  in  the  time  of  Christ.  His  disciples  fished  from  a 
queer,  high  boat  like  this  one.  The  Sea  of  Galilee,  really  a  lake,  was  renamed  “Tiberius”  in  honor 
of  the  Roman  Emperor. 

In  general,  the  fishermen  of  the  East,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  because  the  fish  are  more 
i§  •  easily  caught  at  night,  prefer  the  night  to  any  other  time  of  fishing.  Before  the  sun  has  gone  down, 
H  they  push  off  their  boats,  each  carrying  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  either  seen 
1  out  at  sea,  or  on  the  rivers,  has  the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  city. 

They  swing  the  lights  out  over  the  boats,  which  the  fish  no  sooner  see  than  they  come  to  the 
place  and  then  the  fishermen  cast  in  the  hook  or  the  spear,  as  circumstances  may  require.  They 
have  many  amusing  sayings  about  the  folly  of  the  fish  being  attracted  by  the  glare  of  the  torch. 

=  The  American  Indians  fished  in  the  same  way. 


|  dried.  Mackerel  are  kept  in  brine. 
|  Sardines  are  canned  in  oil,  mustard, 
|  or  tomato  sauce.  All  the  shell-fish 
|  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  canned. 
|  There  are  lobsters,  crabs,  clams, 
|  shrimps,  and  oysters.  We  know 
|  oysters  the  best  of  all,  and  eat  more 
|  of  them  than  of  all  the  other  shell- 
|  fish  put  together. 

Life  and  Adventure  in  Oyster  Land 

Oysters  are  such  lie-a-beds  that 
|  many  sea  animals  have  learned 
|  where  to  find  and  eat  them.  They 
I  like  a  warmer  climate  than  cod  and 


salmon,  and  quiet  water  that  never 
freezes  over.  In  our  country  they 
lie,  acres  of  them  together,  in  inlets, 
A  j  from  Chesapeake  Bav, 
Acres  of  all  along  the  coast 
Oysters  into  Qu}f  0f  Mex¬ 

ico.  They  lie  fastened  to  rocks,  and 
to  each  other,  with  their  shells  open, 
for  they  live  on  the  tiniest  animal 
life  in  the  sea  water  that  flows  past 
them.  Sometimes  a  school  of  star 
fish  swim  over  an  oyster  bed  and 
leave  countless  shells  empty.  Bar¬ 
nacles  and  sea  worms  eat  oysters, 
and  a  snail-like  fish  drills  a  hole  in 
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Fish-Rearing  by  the  Government 


This  picture  shows  a  model  spawning  pond  for  trout  at  the  Wytheville,  Virginia,  fish-hatchery. 
The  dam  between  the  raceway  and  the  pond  is  high  enough  to  give  the  spawning  fish  a  jump  of 
seven  inches  and  keep  the  others  back.  Fish,  when  spawning,  do  best  when  left  by  themselves. 
There  are  no  corners  in  this  pond  for  refuse  to  lodge  in,  so  it  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 


Here  you  see  open-air  rearing  troughs  for  the  young  fish.  These  troughs  are  in  the  Craig 
Brook,  Maine,  hatchery  and  contain  Atlantic  salmon.  When  young  fish  are  first  put  in  these 
troughs,  they  are  very  wild  and  have  to  be  trained  to  take  artificial  food. 
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A  Nursery  for  Salmon  Babies 


The  rows  of  tanks  contain  wire  “baskets”  for  salmon  eggs,  like  the  one  resting  against  the 
post  on  the  floor.  The  wooden  rims  of  the  baskets  project  above  the  top  of  the  troughs,  which 
allows  the  caretaker  to  handle  them  and  still  keep  his  hands  dry.  The  mesh  of  the  baskets  is  too 
fine  to  allow  the  eggs  to  pass  through,  but  the  fry  can  wriggle  out.  Two  gallons  of  eggs,  about 
thirty  thousands,  are  poured  in  at  a  time.  The  water  is  forced  upward  through  the  mass  of  eggs. 


These  Fish  Ride  in  a  Pullman 


The  wooden  seat  covers  a  tank  of  fish  being  shipped  to  stock  some  lake  or  river.  Above  are 
Pullman  berths  for  their  attendants.  Both  are  traveling  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
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Fishing  in  the 
Early  Days 
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|  a  shell  and  sucks  the  oyster’s  soft 
|  body  through.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
|  any  oysters  are  left. 

There  wouldn’t  be  if  they  did  not 
|  have  so  many  babies.  One  oyster 

1  Babies  and  layS  millionS  °f  eggS.  S0 

j  Babies  in  small  that  a  laying  of 

|  Oyster  Land  eggs  looks  like  a  pan  of 

|  milky  water.  An  oyster  is  several 
|  days  or  weeks  old  before  you  can 
|  see  it.  Oysters  are  four  or 
|  five  years  old  before  they  arc 
|  big  enough  to  be  eaten.  An 
|  oyster  is  like  a  tree  in  one 
|  thing.  It  tells  its  age  by  the 
|  rings  on  the  shell. 

The  great  oyster  harvest 
|  of  our  country  is  gathered  in 
|  the  winter  months  in  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  near 
Baltimore.  The 
shells  are  torn 
loose  from  their 
|  bed  and  scooped  up  with 
1  dredges,  rakes  and  tongs, 

|  into  boats.  Some  are  sent  to 
1  market  in  the  shells,  but  most 
1  of  them  are  “shucked”  and 
|  shipped  in  iced  cans.  Lob- 
|  sters  and  crabs  are  caught  in 
|  bucket-like  traps  that  are 
I  baited  with  meat  or  fish. 


H  When  the 
H  Oyster 
H  Harvest  is 
H  Gathered 


This  is  a  bone 
fishhook  used  by 
the  Indians.  It 
took  much  patient 
grinding  to  shape 
it  so  carefully  and 
leave  the  little  pro¬ 
jection  at  the  end, 
which  catches  in 
the  fish’s  gills  and 
prevents  his  es¬ 
cape. 

In  the  lower  pic¬ 
ture  two  boys  of 
Colonial  days  are 
fishing  through 
the  holes  cut 
in  the  ice. 

T  h  ey  seem 
to  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  sport 
from  the  ex¬ 
pression  on 
their  faces. 


They  are  caught  mostly  along  the  | 
shores  of  New  England.  The  little  j 
pink  shrimps  are  caught  in  San  | 
Francisco  Bay  and  at  other  places  | 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Shrimp  fishing  | 
is  done  there  chiefly  by  the  Chinese.  | 

Fishing  with  Otters  and  Water  Birds 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  the  | 
cleverest  fishers !  They  build  fish-  j 
traps,  use  nets  and  hooks,  | 
and  they  train  otter  and  wa-  | 
ter  birds,  called  cormorants,  | 
to  fish  for  them.  Besides  I 
they  have  fish  farms  and  | 
breed  carp  in  ponds.  They  | 
eat  the  fins  of  sharks  and  | 
many  eel-like  fish.  | 

Wise  men  say  that  all  the  | 
millions  of  men  who  make  a  | 

Protection  livillg  hY  fishillg  | 
of  the  do  not  take  one  § 

Sea  Harvest  fish  0f  tpe  bil-  j 

lions'  that  are  in  the  sea.  j 
Still,  kinds  that  are  con-  | 
stantly  hunted  may  become  | 
scarce.  Laws  have  had  to  be  | 
made  to  protect  seals  and  j 
whales,  for  these  j 
animals  were  dis-  | 
appearing.  Oys-  | 
ters,  corals,  | 
sponges  that  live  | 
in  fixed  beds,  and  | 
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The  Fishermans  Life  in  Spain 


©Hespania  Society  of  America 

Where  there  is  no  good  harbor  in  which  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor  after  the  day’s  work,  boats 
have  to  be  drawn  up  high  and  dry  on  the  beach  where  high  tide  cannot  float  them  away  or  storms 
beat  them  to  pieces.  Oxen  are  pulling  this  fishing  vessel  up  across  the  sand.  It  looks  as  white  as 
snow  under  the  sky  of  sunny  Spain,  where  this  picture  was  painted  by  the  great  Spanish  artist 
“Sorolla.”  The  scene  is  at  Valencia. 


lobsters  that  live  in  limited  places, 
can  be  destroyed  by  over-fishing, 
just  as  forests  can  be  cut  down  or 
burned.  Fish  die  in  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ponds  that  are  poisoned  by  city  sew¬ 
age  and  mill  waste.  High  dams  keep 
salmon,  shad,  and  other  fish  from  go¬ 
ing  up  stream  to  lay  their  eggs. 

So  there  are  fish  laws  in  most 
states,  as  well  as  game  laws,  to  keep 
the  water  pure,  to  prevent  fishing  in 
certain  seasons,  and  to  build  ladders 
up  dams  for  salmon.  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  see  a  procession  ,of  silver 
salmon  leaping  up  ladders'?  And, 
also,  we  have  fish  hatcheries  to  re¬ 
stock  our  lakes,  streams  and  oyster 
beds. 


They  had  to  find  out  where  a  certain 
fish  lives,  what  it  eats,  when  and 
where  and  how  it  lays  its  eggs,  what 
the  baby  fish  live  on,  and  where  it 
passes  its  years  of  childhood.  They 
had  to  know  a  fish’s  friends  and 
enemies  and  all  its  habits,  and  then 
experiment  to  see  if  it  would  take 
to  other  homes.  All  these  things 
are  studied  in  a  school  at  Woods’ 
Hole,  on  Buzzard’s  Bay,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  It  was  built  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission. 

The  fish  eggs  are  put  on  wire 
trays  into  flowing  water  and  kept 

Giving  tie  in  motion  until  they 
Minnows  hatch.  The  eggs  and 

a  Ride  minnows  are  shipped  in 

cars  all  over  the  country.  Western 
salmon  are  doing  well  in  eastern 


H  Studying  the  Fishes 

|  To  breed  fish,  men  had  to  study. 
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in  the  world  to  protect  animals  and  j 
birds.  It  was  the  very  first  to  pro-  | 
tect  fish,  and  to  put  back  into  our  | 
lakes  and  streams  and  bays,  all  the  | 
myriads  of  water  babies  that  the  | 
Indians  knew.  In  the  waters  of  j 
Maine  woods  and  around  the  upper  | 
lakes,  you  can  still  fish  as  Hiawatha  j 
fished  from  his  birch  canoe,  with  j 
his  bone  hook,  and  his  line  of  cedar  | 
bark,  and  see  the  pike  and  sunfish :  | 

See  the  yellozv  perch,  the  sahwa 

Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water.  | 

See  the  shawgashce,  the  crawfish,  j 

Like  a  spider  on  the  bottom. 

On  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom.  | 

See  the  monster,  Mishe-nahma  § 

See  the  sturgeon,  King  of  Fishes.  | 


The  Three  Fishers 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West, 

Out  into  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down; 

Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there’s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep. 

Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower. 

And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down; 

They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 

And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown. 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep. 

And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 

And  the  women  arc  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  it’s  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep; 

And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

Charles  Kingsley 


|  rivers  and  seas,  and  Chesapeake 
|  oysters  have  taken  to  new  homes  in 
|  California.  The  lakes  have  been 
|  re-stocked  with  white  fish  and  trout, 
|  the  mountain  streams  and  lakes  with 
|  brook  trout  and  other  game  fish. 

How  Uncle  Sam  Led  the  Way 

It  is  right  for  us  to  be  proud  of  do- 
|  ing  brave  and  kind  and  useful  things. 
|  Ours  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
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Weaving  the  Beautiful  Tapestries 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

We  are  facing  the  front  of  one  of  the  big  tapestries  for  which  France  has  been 
famous  since  the  middle  ages.  While  the  man  before  us  is  working  on  the  front, 
others  can  be  seen  through  the  warp  threads  weaving  their  shuttles  back  and 
forth.  Notice  the  little  mirrors  fastened  to  standards  in  front  of  the  tapestry.  By 
means  of  these  mirrors  the  weavers  whose  hands  you  see  sticking  through  the 
warp  threads  are  able  to  follow  the  pattern  as  it  is  worked  out  on  the  right  side. 
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HOW  TO  READ  A  RUG 

WORK  OF  "THE 

WEAVERS  OF  DREAMS 


THE  WORLD  AT  ITS  WORK 


WEAVING 


WHEN  you  were  in  the  baby 
grade  at  school,  you  wove 
mats  of  colored  paper.  The  strips 
of  the  warp  sheet  were  joined  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  making  a 
square.  You  selected  a  warp 
sheet  of  color  you  liked  best. 

“What  color  would  look  pret¬ 
tiest  with  that,”  you  thought.  In 
your  mind  you  could  see  the  fin¬ 
ished  mat.  That  is  the  way  with 
everything  good  and  beautiful 
that  people  make.  An  artist  im¬ 
agines  his  picture;  a  musician 
hears  his  song.  Mama  thinks  out 
your  pretty  dresses.  Maybe  you 
dreamed  of  your  mat!  You 
could  hardly  wait  to  make  it! 

You  threaded  strips  of  the  other 
color  into  the  flat,  weaving  needle. 
Over  and  under  the  warp  you 
Little  wove.  When  all  the 

Weavers  mats  were  pasted  on 

;n  School  the  waq  y0U  saw  that 

some  were  prettier  than  yours. 
That  taught  you  a  good  deal 
about  colors  and  patterns. 

Next  you  made  a  loom  of  a 
slate  frame.  The  warp  was  of 


cotton  cords  stretched,  close  to¬ 
gether,  from  tacks  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  loom.  Across  these 
you  wove  woolen  threads.  With 
a  comb  you  pushed  the  woof 
threads  up  until  they  hid  the 
warp.  You  tied  the  warp  threads 
at  the  ends,  to  keep  the  woof  from 
raveling.  You  had  a  strong,  soft 
rug  to  put  by  dolly’s  bed. 

How  Big  People  Began  to  Weave 

In  many  parts  of  the  world 
people  began  to  weave  cloth  and 
rugs  in  this  way.  First  they  wove 
mattings  of  rushes  and  grasses, 
then  homespun  blankets  of  animal 
wool,  silk,  cotton  and  flax.  The 
best  weavers  everywhere  were  the 
shepherd  tribes.  They  could  not 
buy  anything  to  work  with.  They 
had  to  shear  the  sheep,  goats  and 
camels,  comb  and  spin  the  wool 
into  yarn  with  rude,  home  made 
cards  and  spindles,  and  find  dyes 
in  plants.  Then  they  had  to  make 
up  their  patterns  from  the  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  and  colors  about  them. 
Let’s  “play  like”  we — we  girls — 
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Navajo  blankets  are  used  for  rugs.  The  soft  texture,  intricate  designs  and  blended  colors  of 
Oriental  rugs  tell  their  own  story  of  long  years  of  experience  in  weaving  and  artistic  expression,  by 
a  people  whose  civilization  is  very  old.  In  the  same  way,  the  designs  and  crude  colors  of  Navajo 
blankets  are  typical  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  are  a  people  just  rising  out  of  barbarism,  but 
their  blankets  are  artistic  and  beautiful.  This  is  an  old  Navajo  Indian  Woman  weaving  one  of  the 
blankets  for  which  her  people  are  famous. 


Women 
the  VForJd’s 
First 
Weavers 


for  women  always  did  the  weaving, 
lived  far  away  and  long  ago.  We 
were  Navajo  Indian  girls 
in  America;  or  Persian, 
Turkish,  East  Indian  or 
Chinese  girls  in  Asia.  We 
lived  in  tents  in  a  valley,  on  a  plain, 
on  a  mountain  slope,  or  on  a  palm- 
shaded  oasis  in  the  desert.  Every  . 
day  or  so  the  tents  were  moved.  The 
tribes  followed  the  flocks  and  herds 
to  fresh  pastures. 

The  men  and  boys  and  dogs  were 
out  with  the  flocks.  They  had  ad¬ 
ventures.  The  women  and  girls  staid 
with  the  tents.  They  cooked  food, 
dressed  skins,  made  clothing  and 
tent  covers.  They  wove  baskets  and 
made  pottery.  Often  they  plaited  in 


and  painted  colored  designs.  When  | 
they  began  to  weave  cloth  their  first  j 
loom  beams  were  the  limbs  of  trees.  | 
From  stout,  low  branches  warp  | 
threads  were  hung  and  pegged  to  | 
the  earth,  or  weighted  at  the  bottom,  j 
The  next  step  came  when  rude  | 
frames,  that  could  be  taken  to  pieces  j 
and  carried  about,  were  made. 

Colors  from  Many  Sources  | 

One  by  one  the  weavers  found  1 
colors.  The  Navajos  made  a  red  | 
dye  of  the  coch-i-neal,  a  seed-like  | 
insect  that  lived  on  the  cactus  plant.  1 
They  wove  scarlet  stripes  and  fig-  | 
ures  on  their  gray  and  black  blan-  | 
kets.  In  Asia  there  was  a  red  | 
insect,  too,  and  a  red  dye  was  made  | 


Si 
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|  of  sheep’s  blood,  and  from  the  mad- 
|  der  plant.  The  yellows  came  from 
|  the  Persian  berry,  larkspur,  saffron 
|  and  turmeric.  The  husks  of  walnut 
|  gave  a  brown  dye. 

You  know  that  you  need  only  yel- 
|  low,  red  and  blue  in  your  paint  box, 
|  although  it  is 
|  nice  to  have 
|  tubes  of  black 
|  and  white.  By 
|  mixing  the 
|  three  colors 
|  in  d i f f erent 
|  ways,  you  can 
|  make  many 
|  tints  of  all 
|  colors.  The 
|  weavers  learn- 
|  ed  to  dye  light 
and  dark  and 
to  mix  their 
dyes.  But  by 
the  cross- 
weaving  they 
could  make 
only  stripes 
and  simple 
figures.  In 
Asia  the  weav¬ 
ers  began  to 
pick  up  a  few 
threads  of  the 
warp  at  a  time 
with  a  wooden 

shuttle  needle.  They  wrapped  the 
woof  around  the  threads.  Then 
they  picked  up  the  next  few.  This 
made  the  khilims,  or  needle-woven 
blankets.  Many  colors  were  used,  in 
blocked  and  figured  patterns.  But 
the  weavers  were  not  satisfied. 

Such  beautiful  things  were  all 
around  them — the  blue  sky,  the 
green  trees  and  grass,  the  flaming 
sunset,  the  rainbow,  flowers,  birds 
and  stars.  In  the  market  cities 
where  the  wool  was  sold,  the  Per¬ 


sian  shepherds  saw  walled  flower  i 
gardens,  topped  with  palms,  and  j 
trailing  vines.  In  the  Turkish  cities  | 
were  churches  with  gilded  domes,  | 
floors  in  blocks  of  colored  marbles,  | 
lanterns,  jewels,  enamels  and  gold  | 
embroideries  on  silk.  The  Chinese  | 

shepherds  saw  | 
temples, paint-  | 
ed  pottery,  j 
lacquer  ware  1 
and  needle-  | 
worked  silk.  | 
Everything  in  | 
Chinese  cities  | 
was  decorated  | 
with  dragons,  § 
bats,  birds,  | 
flowers  and  | 
clouds.  | 

Weaving  the  i 
Dreams  Into  1 
the  Rug  | 

The  women  j 
went  back  to  | 
their  lonely  j 
•tents to  dream.  | 
They  had  no  | 
books,  no  pic-  | 
tures,  no  jew-  j 
els,  temples  or  | 
gardens.  To  | 
work  out  their  | 
dreams  of  | 
beauty  they  | 
had  only  the  | 
loom,  the  spindle,  the  wooden  cards  j 
and  combs,  shears  and  the  dye  pot.  | 
But  with  these  they  made  the  first,  | 
the  best,  the  most  beautiful  carpets  | 
in  the  world. 

Some  one  in  your  town  has  an  | 
Oriental  rug.  Oriental  means  east-  | 
ern.  For  three  thousand  years,  or  | 
more,  Oriental  rugs  have  been  made  j 
in  villages  and  tents  of  far  eastern  | 
countries.  Look  carefully  at  one.  | 
The  surface  is  a  wool  velvet,  very  j 
soft  and  thick.  The  pattern  is  like  | 


A  Turkish  Rug  Factory 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


Most  of  the  workers  in  this  Constantinople  rug  factory 
are  girls.  The  overseer  (probably  he  is  the  owner,  too) 
sits  by  the  window  and  watches  the  work.  There-  are  no 
machines,  you  see,  for  all  the  costly,  beautiful  Oriental 
rugs  are  made  entirely  by  hand. 
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painting,  embroidery,  or  jewel  work. 
The  same  pattern,  but  not  the  vel¬ 
vet  pile,  is  on  the  back.  If  you  part 
the  pile  you  will  find  that  each  stitch 
is  tied  on  the  warp.  A  strand  of 
yarn  is  wrapped  around  two  warp 
threads,  twice.  The  ends  are  drawn 


knots  to  the  square  inch  are  often 
seen.  Some  have  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  knots.  A  rapid  weaver  can  tie 
three  knots  in  a  minute.  Five  hours 
to  weave  one  square  inch  !  There  are 
some  rugs  that  have  taken  twenty 
years  or  more  to  weave! 


A  Brussels  and  Wilton  Carpet  Loom 


This  is  a  Jacquard  loom  for  weaving  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets — machine-made  rugs  of  Oriental 
pattern.  There  is  another  picture  of  a  Jacquard  loom  in  the  Story  of  Silk.  The  perforated  cards 
that  control  the  design  hang  at  the  top  of  the  machine. 


Stories  the  Rugs  Tell 

Now  people  who  make  a  study  of  | 
rugs  can  tell  where  each  one  came  j 
from,  although  no  two  are  ever  just  | 
alike.  Anyone  can  remember  this  | 
much.  Persian  rugs  have  flower,  | 
even  garden  patterns  with  wall  bor-  | 
ders.  Rugs  of  the  Caucasus  moun-  1 
tain  region  are  in  squares,  triangles,  | 
hexagons,  octagons,  like  tile  and  | 
jewel  work.  Turkish  and  Chinese  § 
rugs  combine  the  flower  and  blocked  | 


How  a 
Rug  i s 
!Made 


up  between  the  warps  and  clipped. 

In  making  a  rug  a  row  of  knots 
is  tied  on.  Then  the  warp  threads 
are  crossed,  and  a  woof 
thread  is  shot  across  the 
loom.  With  a  comb  the 
weaver  pushes  the  knots  up  solid. 
When  several  rows  are  knotted  they 
are  clipped  even  with  shears. 

On  the  back  of  a  rug  you  can 
count  the  knots  in  a  square  inch. 
Rugs  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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Design  Artists  at  Work 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

The  little  Turkish  boy  in  the  picture  is  tired  of  play  and  has  come  in  to  rest  on  the  pile  of  soft 
rugs  and  to  watch  his  father  and  big  brother  at  work.  They  are  touching  up  and  deepening  the 
colors  in  the  design  of  a  rug. 
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patterns  of  the  other  two. 

To  the  people  who  made  and  first 
used  them,  the  rugs  were  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  tent.  They  were  beds, 
seats,  cushions,  door  hangings,  sad¬ 
dle  bags,  pictures  on  the  wall,  can¬ 
opies  over  the  chief,  trappings  for 
horses  and  ele- 
phants  and 
camels,  gifts  to 
lay  on  church 
altars,  prayer 
rugs.  Some  of 
them  were 
made  of  silk. 

The  rugs  were 
made  and  used 
for  centuries, 
before  western 
people  discov¬ 
ered  and  began 
to  buy  them. 

How  Oriental  Rugs 
Got  a  Temple 

The  people 
of  Europe  had 
learned  to 
weave  many 
kinds  of  cloth, 
but  on  their 
floors  they  used 
skins  and  rush 

mats  until  they 

began  to  copy  the  Oriental  rug.  In 
France  some  wonderful  tapestries 
were  made  by  hand,  but  they  were 
too  beautiful  and  costly  to  be  used 
for  anything  but  wall  hanging.  Imi¬ 
tation  Turkish  and  Persian  carpets 

Imitating  Were  made  by  ma“ 

the  Oriental  chinery  in  the  factories 

of  Wilton  and  Axmin- 

ster,  England.  There  was  a  founda¬ 
tion  webbing  of  linen  or  jute.  Warp 
yarns  of  worsted  were  carried  along 
on  top  and  woven  into  the  back. 
There  had  to  be  as  many  layers  of 
worsted  warp  as  there  were  colors 


in  the  pattern.  Each  color  was 
picked  up  when  wanted,  by  little 
hooks.  This  was  done  in  the 
Jacquard  loom,  that  weaves  the 
figures  of  silk  and  linen  damask. 
In  brussels  carpet  the  stitches  were 
woven  over  wires.  When  the  wires 

were  pulled 
out,  rows  of 
loops  were  left 
in  ribs  all  over 
the  surface. 

If  a  velvet 
surface  was 
wanted  the 
wires  were  flat, 
or  grooved,  and 
the  loops  were 
cut,  making  a 
pile.  For  tap¬ 
estry  brussels 
the  warp  layer 
was  printed  be- 
f  o  r  e  weaving. 
You  can  tell  a 
“body”  from  a 
tapestry  brus¬ 
sels  by  turning 
it  over.  A 
“bodv”  brus- 

j 

sels  shows  the 
many  colored 
threads  of  the 
pattern  in  straight  lines  on  the  back. 
It  is  heavier  and  wears  much  better, 
with  so  many  layers  of  worsted  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  back.  The  colors  are 
better,  too,  as  they  are  dyed  in  the 
yarn,  and  not  printed. 

How  a  Smyrna  Rug  is  Woven 

We  have  found  out  another  way 
of  weaving  the  velvet  pile  carpet. 
This  is  in  the  Smyrna  rug.  The  pile 
is  first  woven  like  a  brush  on  a  cord. 
Then  the  cords  are  woven  into  a 
warp.  Both  sides  of  a  Smyrna  rug 
are  alike.  The  ingrain  carpet  can 


Weaving  a  Cashmere  Shawl 


©  Underwood  <£  Underwood 

The  beautiful  designs  and  texture  of  Cashmere  shawls 
have  long  been  famous.  They  are  made  by  poor  work¬ 
men,  like  these,  on  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  of 
looms. 
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THE  WEAVING  ART 
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I  be  turned,  too.  We  invented  that. 

r a 

|  Only  two  or  three  colors  can  be  used 
|  in  the  two  or  three-ply  ingrain.  A 
|  cross-woven  web  is  made  by  each 
|  color.  The  webs  are  interlaced,  to 
|  make  the  pattern.  In  a  brown  and 
|  tan  ingrain,  a  figure  that  is  brown 
|  on  one  side  of  the  carpet  is  tan  on 
|  the  other. 

§  Choosing  Weaves  and  Patterns 

The  nearer  our  carpets  come  to 
|  copying  the  old  Oriental  rugs,  in 
|  patterns  and  colors  and  texture,  the 
|  better  they  are.  You  can  ask  for 
|  an  Axminster  or  Wilton  carpet  in 
|  the  Bokhara  pattern.  It  is  a  dark 
|  crimson,  with  a  small  octagon  de¬ 
ll  sign  in  many  colors.  Favorite  Per- 
|  sian  designs  have  a  center  of  re- 
|  peated  palm  leaves,  or  a  floral  me- 
|  dallion  and  wide  border,  on  a  plain 
|  field.  Many  of  the  Turkish  patterns 
|  have  a  point  at  one  end  of  the  cen- 
|  tral  pattern.  That  is  the  prayer  rug. 

All  the  kinds  of  carpets  that  can 
|  be  woven  on  machine  looms  are 
|  made  in  the  United  States,  in  over 
|  four  hundred  factories.  We  make 
|  body  and  tapestry  brussels,  English 
I  Wiltons  and  Axminsters,  French 


moquettes,  Saxony  and  Scotch  car¬ 
pets,  “Smyrna”  chenille  rugs,  and 

American  “ art ”  ruffs  in  ingrain 

Rugs  and  weaves.  The  best  of 
Carpets  our  carpets  are  made  of 

good  wools,  colored  with  vegetable 
dyes.  *  They  wear  for  years.  Their 
colors  become  softer  but  do  not  fade. 

.  People  who  have  traveled  over 
the  world,  seen  everything  and 
learned  what  is  good  taste  in  fur- 
Goo£  nishings  say  that  if  you 

Taste  In  cannot  afford  a  real  Ori- 
Rugs  •  ental  carpet,  or  the  best 
machine-made  copy  of  one,  you 
should  use  the  simplest  art  rugs  in 
ingrain,  or  even  rag  rugs,  woven  or 
braided  by  hand.  You  see,  we  put 
ourselves  into  anything  we  make. 
We  put  honest  materials  and  work 
into  it;  our  own  thought  of  what  is 
good  and  beautiful,  and  our  love  for 
the  people  who  will  use  it. 

The  Eastern  rug  weavers  put  all 
these  things  and  many  more  into  the 
wonderful  webs  they  wove  on  their 
rude  looms.  You  can  find  history 
and  religion,  poetry  and  music,  old 
fairy  and  folk  tales,  and  all  the  arts 
and  crafts  and  dreams  of  the  East, 
in  the  Oriental  rug. 


One  Way  in  Which  Rugs  Are  Used 


In  hot  Eastern  countries  the  roof  is  like  our  porch — it  is  the  place  where  the 
family  goes  at  evening  to  cool  off  and  rest.  Here  is  an  Algrerian  mother  an 
her  two  little  girls.  They  have  had  their  coffee  on  the  rug  spread  out  on  the 
roof.  While  the  girls  play  on  the  rug  the  mother*  sits  on  the  parapet  and  looks 
out  over  the  city. 


♦> 
♦  ♦ 
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Curious  Roots  of  a  Rubber  Tree  in  Ceylon 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

This  picture  is  a  very  striking  example  of  one  of  the  monstrous  native  rubber  trees  to  be  found 
in  Ceylon;  and — it  is  very  curious  and  you  would  hardly  believe  it — but  this  is  the  very  same  species 
of  tree  that  we  have  in  pots  and  houses  as  ornamental  plants!  It’s  a  good  thing  rubber  trees  don’t 
grow  as  fast  as  the  bean  stalk  in  “Jack,  the  Giant  Killer,”  isn’t  it?  Otherwise  we  might  wake 
up  some  morning  and  find  our  little  rubber  plant  “all  over  the  place,”  as  our  English  friends  say. 
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THE  WORLD  AT  ITS  WORK 

THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY 


THERE  is  one  tree  that,  if 
hung  with  its  own  gifts  to 
us,  would  make  a  Christmas  tree. 
§£  There  would  be  pres- 

Ruhber  ents  for  every  member 

Christmas  Qf  ^  family  FOr 

the  baby,  new  nipples  for  his  milk 
bottle,  a  ring  to  cut  his  pearly 
teeth  on,  a  soft  dolly  and  a  toy 
dog  that  he  could  put  into  his 
mouth,  cushiony  tires  for  his  go- 
cart  and  a  big,  round,  moon-y 
balloon  to  surprise  his  dewy  blue 
eyes. 

And  Still  the  Rubber  Gifts  Come 

Johnny  could  have  a  bouncy 
ball,  a  raincoat,  overshoes  or 
wading  boots,  and  an  eraser  to 
rub  out  his  mistakes  in  arithmetic. 
For  sister,  there  would  be  pretty 
combs  and  brushes  for  the  toilet 


table,  an  air  pillow  for  the  porch 
hammock,  and  silk  elastic  stock¬ 
ing  supporters.  Mama  could  be 
fitted  out  with  hot  water  bottles 
and  tubing,  a  rubber  sheet  for  a 
sick  bed,  mats  for  careless  chil¬ 
dren  to  wipe  their  feet  on,  bath 
sponges,  valves  and  washers  for 

House  Full  her  sew^n§"  machine, 

of  Rubber  rollers  for  the  clothes 
Thugs!  wringer,  and  gloves 

for  such  dirty  work  as  blacking 
stoves.  There  could  be  a  new 
hose  for  watering  the  lawn  and 
putting  out  fires,  and  new  tires 
for  the  bicycle  and  automobile. 
The  tree  could  be  trimmed  with 
strings  of  corks  for  medicine  bot¬ 
tles,  buttons  and  fountain  pen 
holders.  There  would  still  be  plen¬ 
ty  of  rubber  left  over  to  cover  elec¬ 
tric  wires,  and  to  supply  dentists 


On  brother  John’s  football  the  artist  has  drawn  a  map  of  the  rubber  regions  of  the  world.  You 
know  what  part  of  the  football  is  rubber  and  why  it  is  given  a  place  in  this  picture  of  rubber  things. 
Around  it  is  one  of  the  tires  of  father’s  automobile  and  there  are  two  red  balloons  staring  at  you  like 
two  big  eyes.  The  telephone  is  of  the  kind  used  in  big  offices  for  talking  from  one  part  to  another. 
Here  also  are  a  rubber  shoe,  a  rubber  heel,  baby’s  rattle  and  rubber  dog — I’ll  warrant  you  it  squeaks 
and  opens  that  little  mouth — a  rubber  ball,  a  hose  supporter,  a  rubber  glove,  a  hot  water  bottle,  and 
the  rubber  disc  that  will  sing  for  you  or  play  any  kind  of  instrumental  music  and  make  a  speech — 
whatever  it  has  been  “taught”  to  do. 


|  with  the  silky  brown  blankets  they 
|  stretch  across  the  mouth  when  they 
|  fill  teeth. 

Then  There’s  the  Phone  and  the 
Phonograph 

Anything  more? 

If  anything  is  missing,  such  as  a 
|  black  rubber  talking  machine  rec- 
|  ord,  use  the  rubber  telephone  to  or- 
|  der  another. 

It  is  such  a  handsome  tree  that 
|  makes  us  all  these  gifts !  It  is  sixty 
|  feet  in  height,  when  full  grown,  and 
1  rr  i  as  straight  as  an  elm, 

=  tlanasome  .  °  ’ 

1  Mr.  Rubber  branching  high  in  arch¬ 
ing  plumes.  But  the 
bark  is  a  silvery  gray, 
between  that  of  the  birch  and  the 
beech.  From  the  ends  of  the  twigs 
the  long,  shining,  rubbery  leaves 
droop  in  clusters  of  three.  So 
thickly  do  other  trees  grow  all  about 
it,  in  the  tropical  forest,  that  you 


T.  Santa  is 
60  Feet  Tall! 


could  scarcely  see  the  sprays  of 
small  white  flowers  that  open  in 
August.  But  in  the  winter  you  could 
hear  the  nut-cases  explode  like — 
like  Christmas  crackers!  The  rub¬ 
ber  tree  shoots  its  seeds  many  yards. 

Where  People  Milk  the  Trees 

If  you  should  ever  visit  the  great 
Amazon  'valley,  in  South  America, 
you  could  go  into  the  woods  and 
watch  the  native  Indians  and 
negroes  milk  the  trees.  Many  trees, 

Rubber  v*nes  and  small  plants 
that  Grows  have  a  thick,  milky  sap. 

Snap  off  a  rubbery  dan¬ 
delion  stem,  a  head  of 
lettuce,  or  a  stalk  of  milk-weed,  and 
see  what  oozes  out.  The  bark  of 
the  rubber  tree  makes  so  much  of 
this  thick,  creamy  juice  that  it  is 
milked  as  regularly  as  a  cow.  This 
juice  can  be  hardened  into  rubber 
as  cow’s  milk  can  be  churned  into 


in  Your 
Garden 


e 
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I  butter  and  pressed  into  cheese. 

How  the  Aztecs  Used  Rubber 

We  did  not  know  how  to  do  this 
|  until  about  seventy  years  ago.  That 
|  is  queer,  for  Columbus  found  the 
|  Indians  of  Haiti  playing  with  rub- 
|  ber  balls.  And  in  Mexico  the  Az- 
|  tecs  showed  the  Spanish  explorers 
|  how  to  paint  cotton  cloth  with  rub- 
|  ber  to  make  rain  coats.  The  trouble 
|  was  that  the  balls  decayed  and 
|  smelled  as  bad  as  spoiled  fish,  and 


in  the  hot  sun  the  raincoats  became  | 
as  sticky  as  molasses.  It  was  three  | 
hundred  years  before  an  American  j 
Three  Hun-  inventor  discovered  how  | 
dred  Years  of  to  harden,  roll  and  | 
Experiments  m0uld  rubber.  The  | 

whole  process  of  collecting  the  rub-  | 
ber  milk,  curing,  shipping  and  mak-  | 
ing  it  into  so  many  different  things  | 
is  very  curious  and  interesting.  | 
Would  you  like  to  see  all  these  | 
things  done? 


I  The  Steaming  Land  of  Rubber  | 

First  you  would  have  to  take  a  for  the  cargoes  of  rubber  that  come  | 
|  long  journey  to  some  very  hot,  wet  down  to  be  loaded  on  the  ships  of  j 
|  country.  Rubber  forests  are  found  many  nations  anchored  in  the  har-  | 
|  in  the  valley  of  the  Congo,  in  Africa,  bor.  From  these  vessels  are  unloaded  | 


An  American  rubber  plantation  in  Mexico,  showing  young  plants. 


|  in  the  East  Indies,  Mexico  and  Cen- 
|  tral  America.  But  the  finest  are  in 
I  Not  a  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 

|  Pleasant  Place  zon  and  its  great  tribu- 
|  to  Live  taries.  Exactly  on  the 

|  equator,  more  than  one  hundred 
|  inches  of  rain  falls  there  in  a  year, 
|  making  it  a  steaming,  flooded  jungle. 

Your  first  stopping  place,  from 
|  New  York,  would  be  the  city  of 
|  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  this  wide  river. 
|  Sixty  years  ago  no  town  was  there, 
|  and  none  would  be  there  today  but 


machinery,  tobacco,  canned  goods,  j 
meats,  lamp  oil,  clothing,  and  every  | 
common  comfort  of  life,  j 
for  thT  for  the  rubber  camps  far  | 

‘Rubber  Up  the  untamed  river.  | 

Camps  When  they  steam  away  j 

they  carry  rubber  in  big,  greasy,  | 
football  looking  lumps,  Brazil  nuts  | 
and  cocoanuts,  cocoa  beans  for  mak-  | 
ing  chocolate,  and — guess  ! — cages  of  | 
chattering  monkeys,  squalling  green  j 
and  red  parrots  and  rare  tropical  j 
plants — orchids,  palms  and  ferns. 

!♦ 
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Rubber  Biscuits 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


For  the  trip  up  the  river  you 
would  board  a  modern  steamer  with 
chuggy  engines  and  electric  lights. 
But  for  three  days  you  would  see  no 
town — now  and  then 


Beautiful 
Scenery, 
But  Oh 
How  Hot! 


just  a  few  palm-thatched 
huts  about  a  rotting 
wharf.  On  either  bank 
you  would  see  D  , ,  .  c, 

J  Rubber  riant  knowing 

a  wall  of  trees 
with  their  feet 
in  the  water. 

Great  vines  lace 
them,  and  bril¬ 
liant  blossoms, 
butterflies  and 
1  o  ng-tailed 
jewels  of  birds 
twinkle  and 
flash  on  that 
emerald  screen. 

In  drenching 
rains,  glaring 
suns  and  steam¬ 
ing  vapors  you 
would  make 
your  way  to 
Manaos.  This 


Leaves  and  Berries 


small,  rich,  busy  city  is  the  St.  Louis 
of  the  Amazon.  Get  your  map  and 
see  how  many  streams  flow  into  the 
Amazon  near  it.  From  Manaos,  in 
small  cargo  and  supply  boats,  you 
could  go  hundreds  of  miles  up  the 
Rio  Negro,  the  Madeira,  or  a  half 
dozen  other  rivers,  and  to  as  many 

countries. 
Rubber  for¬ 
ests  lie  along 
every  one  of 
them.  On  any 
bank  you 
would  find  lit¬ 
tle  camps  of 
Negroesand  In¬ 
dians,  with  a 
white  manager, 
living  in  one  or 
traveling  from 
camp  to  camp. 

It  is  in  our 
winter,  which 
is  the  dry  (or 
less  wet)  sea¬ 
son  on  the 
Amazon, 
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I  that  the  rubber  trees 
|  are  milked.  With 
|  tiny  hatchets  a  few 
|  inches  wide,  slanting 
|  gashes  are  made  in 
|  the  bark.  The  gash- 
|  es  are  made  in  the 
|  herring-bone  pattern 
|  that  mama  uses  as 
|  a  fancy  sewing 
|  stitch.  A  few  are 
|  made  every  day.  As 
|  high  as  a  man  can 
|  reach  on  the  trunk, 

|  the  tree  is  girdled 
|  with  rows  of  these 
|  gashes  every  season. 

|  The  wounds  are 
|  made  only  in  the 
|  bark,  and  soon  heal. 

|  An  ignorant  or  care- 
J  less  person,  by  cut- 
|  ting  into  the  wood, 

|  kills  the  tree.  The 
|  rubber  milk  is  not  a 
|  sap,  but  a  gummy 
fluid  made  by  the 
bark.  Below  fresh 
gashes,  cups  are  fas¬ 
tened  to  catch  the 
pearly  rubber  drops 
that  trickle  down. 

A  big  tree  will 
“give”  six  ounces 
of  milk  a  day,  about  enough  to  fill  a 
bottle  for  a  hungry  baby.  Then  the 
last  drops  dry  on  the  cut,  as  blood 
dries  on  a  scratch.  In  the  evening 
the  milk  is  collected  in  pails  and 
brought  into  camp.  It  is  snow-white, 
and  has  a  smell  of  ammonia. 

How  Rubber  Milk  is  Like  Cow’s  Milk 
Rubber  milk  is  like  dairy  milk  in 
two  ways.  A  thick  cream  rises  to 
the  top  above  a  watery  fluid ;  and 
it  spoils  quickly.  It  must  be 
taken  care  of  at  once — be  dried  and 
smoke-cured.  Each  workman  with 
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a  pail  of  rubber  | 
juice,  builds  a  very  | 
smoky  fire  of  palm  | 
leaves  and  nuts,  un-  1 
der  a  low  clay  chitn-  | 
ney.  He  dips  a  wood-  | 
en  paddle  into  the  top  | 
cream  and  holds  it  | 
in  the  smoke.  When  | 
this  has  hardened,  j 
the  paddle  is  dipped  | 
again.  A  ball  of  | 
greasy,  brown  rub-  | 
ber  that  weighs  sev-  | 
eral  pounds  is  made.  | 
This  is  cut  open  and  | 
the  paddle  pulled  | 
out.  The  pure,  white  | 
rubber  juice  has  | 
been  turned  to  a  | 
dirty  yellow,  smoke-  | 
streaked,  cheesy-  | 

1  o  ok  i  n  g  substance.  | 
It  is  crude  rubber —  | 
useless  in  this  form.  | 

Hardening  the  Rubber 

You  could  play  | 

football  with  a  lump  | 
of  crude  rubber  or  | 
rub  out  pencil  marks,  | 
but  you  could  not  do  | 
much  else  with  it.  | 
Nearly  a  hundred  | 

years  ago  a  clever  Scotchman  melted  | 
rubber  in  naphtha  and  varnished  | 
cloth  with  it.  That  gave  us  our  first  | 
raincoats  called  mackintoshes  from  | 
the  name  of  the  Scotchman.  Twenty  | 
years  later  Charles  Goodyear,  an  | 

The  Sulfur  American,  hardened,  or  | 
in  Your  vulcanized  rubber  by  | 

(Rulher  Comh  melting  it  with  pOW-  | 

dered  sulphur.  A  rubber  comb  as  | 
hard  as  horn,  has  a  great  deal  of  j 
sulphur  in  it.  Soft  rubbers  have  | 
less  sulphur  but  they  have  other  | 
minerals  and  powders  to  give  them  | 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY 

Native  Woman  Tapping  a  Rubber 
Tree,  Ceylon 
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softness,  smoothness  and  color. 

When  crude  rubber  comes  to  the 
factory,  it  is  put  to  soak  in  hot  water 
to  soften  and  clean  it.  It  is  full  of 
sand,  leaves, 
bark  scales, 
twigs,  rubber- 
tree  cockroaches, 
and  is  greasy 
with  pal  m-n  u  t 
smoke.  When 
the  lumps  are  as 
soft  as  putty 
they  are  chopped 
fine  and  fed  into 
a  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  Heavy, 
hot  steel  rollers 
soften  and  flat¬ 
ten  the  mass  that 
runs  together 
like  stretchy 
taffy,  while  a 
stream  of  hot 
water  washes  out 
the  dirt.  The 
sticky  bits  are 
kneaded  and 
rolled,  and  come  out  in  one  thick, 
rough  sheet  like  a  furry  bath  mat. 

This  is  dried  for  several  weeks. 
It  is  pale  in  color  and  you  can  al¬ 
most  see  through  it.  It  must  then 
be  filled,  or  saturated,  with  sulphur. 

In  some  factories  the 
rubber  is  put  into  a  bath 
of  melted  sulphur  to 
soak.  But  in  most  cases 
the  rubber  sheets  are  warmed  and 
softened  on  hot  rollers,  and  the  sul¬ 
phur  flour  and  other  minerals  are 
sprinkled  on  and  gradually  kneaded 
in.  But  this  isn’t  all.  The  sulphur 
must  be  melted  and  baked  in. 

Mr.  Goodyear  found  that  out  by 
accident.  In  one  of  his  experiments 
he  was  mixing  warm  rubber  and 
powdered  sulphur  in  a  kettle  on  the 
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kitchen  stove,  when  he  accidentally  | 
slopped  a  big  spoonful  of  it  onto  a  g 
red  hot  lid.  It  made  a  dreadful  m 
smell,  but  it  did  not  catch  fire.  j 

When  he  lifted  j 

Washing  and  Grinding  the  Crude  Rubber  a  flat  cake,  g 

it  hardened.  He  | 
nailed  that  on  a  | 
wall  out  of  | 
doors.  Neither  | 
sun  nor  frost  af-  | 
fected  it,  and  it  | 
was  smooth,  1 
dense,  elastic  and  | 
water  tight.  He  | 
just  stumbled  on  j 
a  great  discov-  | 
ery.  Today,  | 
rubber  factories  | 
are  fitted  with  | 
washing  and  | 
mixing  rolls,  | 
rolls  for  rubber-  | 
coating  cloth,  | 
moulds  and  die-  | 
stamps  and  vul-  | 
canizing  ovens.  | 


After  the  gum  has  soaked  in  hot  water  for  about 
two  weeks  it  is  taken  to  the  grinding  machine, 
where  it  is  passed  through  the  grinding  rolls. 
These  grinding  rolls,  one  of  which  is  shown, 
chew  up  the  rubber,  and  cold  water  from  the 
pipe  washes  the  dirt  out  of  it. 


Then  it  is 
M  ixed 

With 

Sulphur 


Here’s  Our  Cooky  Cutter  Again 

Corks,  washers,  fruit- jar  rings, 
water  plugs  for  bath  basins  and  tubs, 
and  many  small  articles  are  cut 
from  sheet  rubber  of  different  thick¬ 
nesses,  with  die  stamps,  and  are  then 
vulcanized  in  steam-heated  cylinder 
ovens.  Overshoes  are 
made  of  a  number  of 
pieces  of  rubber-coated 
cloth,  shaped  on  lasts, 
and  cemented  with  rubber  solution. 
Hot  water  bottles  and  hollow  rubber 
balls  and  toys  are  made  in  the  same 
way.  Solid  rubber  tubing  is  made 
by  forcing  very  soft  rubber  through 
a  kind  of  sausage  machine.  Rubber 
thread,  for  weaving  into  elastic  rib¬ 
bon,  and  for  making  snap  bands,  is 
cut  from  many  thin  sheets  of  rubber 


How 
Rubber 
Articles 
Are  'Made 


:: 
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clamped  into 
a  solid  block. 

Solid  rubber 
tires,  for  bi¬ 
cycles  and 
baby  buggies, 
are  sometimes 
made  in  the 
sausage  m a- 
chine  and 
sometimes  are 
built  up  in 
moulds.  The 
baby’s  rubber 
nipple  is  made 
by  dipping  a 
glass  mould 
into  a  rubber 
naphtha  solu¬ 
tion.  Layer 
after  layer  is 

r  i  ©  Undencood  &  Underwood 

formed  by 

drying  until  the  nipple  is  thick 
enough. 

Large  fire  hose  are  built  up  of 
layers  of  canvas,  embedded  and 
coated  with  rubber.  Some  are  joined 
in  a  straight  seam,  some  wrapped 


into  a  mould, 
and  the  rim 
and  tread 
filled  out  with 
solid  rubber. 
It  is  vulcan¬ 
ized  in  great 
heat  under 
pressure. 

Queer  Way  of 
Making  Rub¬ 
ber  Balls 

One  of  the 
most  difficult 
things  to  make 
is  a  hollow 
rubber  ball  or 
toy,  filled  with 
air.  For  a 
ball  the  pieces 
are  cut  from 
rubber-coated  cloth,  in  sections,  like 
the  peeling  of  a  quartered  orange. 
Inside  of  one  section  is  pasted  a 
lump  of  untreated  rubber,  with  no 
sulphur  in  it,  and  the  place  marked 
on  the  outside.  Then  the  sections 


Vacuum  Dryer  Used  in  Drying  Crude  Rubber 

•  * 


gg 


The  Washing  Room 


The  foreign  substances  are  here  being  taken  out  of  the  rubber  by  washing  with  water.  The 
rubber  comes  out  of  this  process  in  sheet  form,  free  from  dirt  and  ready  for  the  Calender  Room. 


spirally;  some  are  made  on  canvas 
tubes,  coated  inside  and  out,  by  that 
sausage  machine.  Pneu-mat'-ic,  or 
air-filled  automobile  tires  are  built 
of  very  hard  rubber  on  canvas, 
around  a  core.  The  tube  is  fitted 


are  cemented  together,  with  a  tiny 
pinch  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  shut 
inside.  The  four-sided,  seamy  ball 
is  put  into  a  round,  iron  mould  and 
baked.  As  soon  as  it  gets  hot,  puff! 
that  ammonia  turns  to  vapor  and 
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Heavy  Men  for  Heavy  Work 


This  picture  shows  a  group  of  sturdy  workmen  in  the  Curing  Room.  They  need  all  those 
muscles  in  the  Curing  Room  because  the  molds  are  very  heavy. 


|  tries  to  get  out.  It  pushes  the  sides 
|  of  the  ball  against  the  mould,  so  it 
I  Making  *s  stretched  and  baked 

|  the  Air  a  into  a  perfect  globe. 

|  Prisoner  When  the  ball  comes  out 

i  it  is  very  soft.  A  hollow  needle  is 


|  pushed  through  the  lump  of  un- 
|  treated  rubber,  and  air  is  forced 
|  into  the  ball  to  swell  it  out,  tight 
|  and  smooth.  When  the  needle 
1  is  removed  the  rubber  closes  like 


wax.  The  compressed  air  sealed  up  | 
in  the  ball  is  what  makes  it  bounce.  | 
All  rubber  is  air  tight.  Because  it  | 
stretches  a  great  deal  you  can  force  | 
a  lot  of  air  into  a  toy  balloon,  a  bi-  j 
cycle  or  automobile  tire.  Then,  if  | 
the  tiniest  hole  is  punctured,  it  pops  | 
like  a  pistol.  Perhaps  those  rubber-  j 
tree  seed-cases  are  sealed  up,  full  of  | 
air.  When  dry  they  split  and  go  off  | 
with  an  explosion  like  a  fire  cracker.  | 


=  Story  of  a  Rubber  Tire  § 

Speaking  or  rubber  tires,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  how  they  “grow”  on 
the  wheels  of  Father’s  car?  Well,  we  will  tell  you.  now,  in  the  best  of  all  1 

ways  of  telling  things — by  pictures.  These  big,  stout  men,  looking  at  us  g 

here,  are  only  just  a  part  of  this  story.  Their  work  comes  in — as  you  will 
see — after  the  tires  have  been  shaped  and  must  be  lifted  and  run  into  the 

heaters  where  they  are  what  is  called  “vulcanized.”  This  process  makes  1 

them  more  elastic  and  durable.  Combs,  fountain  pens  and  other  hard,  I 

black  rubber  things,  have  substances  mixed  in  the  rubber  before  vulcaniz¬ 
ing  so  that,  instead  of  being  elastic,  they  are  very  hard.  You  can  do  all 
§  '  kinds  of  things  with  rubber  if  you  know  how.  '  S 

$imimiimmimimmmmmimmimmimmimmimiii . ilium . mu . . . mi . mi . . . . . imiiiimimiinmimmiiimiimiiimiS 
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The  Calender  Room 


:: 


The  rubber  is  here  rolled  out  into-  sheets  and  passed  on  to  different  departments  requiring  that 
kind  of  stock.  Notice  the  big  rolling  mills  and  the  sheets  being  wound  on  spools  as  they  come  out. 


The  Curing  Room 


This  is  the  curing  room  in  which  you  see  the  pneumatic  tires  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  heaters 


to  be  cured. 

. . in . mm . mini . . . . . . . mmmmmmimmmmmmmmmimmmmmmmmmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiS 
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Rolling  the  Rubber  into  Sheets 


The  rubber  is  now  passed  through  the  sheeting  rolls.  As  the  rubber  sheet  passes  through  the 
rolls,  it  is  laid  on  cotton  cloth  in  which  it  is  wound.  This  cloth  prevents  it  from  sticking  together 
and  also  keeps  it  clean.  It  is  then  wound  on  a  roll,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  unrolled  when  cutting 
it  up  into  strips  for  rolling  on  the  arbors. 

The  Pneumatic  Tire  Room 


Here  we  see  the  pneumatic  tires  being  built  by  machinery, 
machines  than  by  hand. 


More  tires  are  now  made  by 
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This  is  the  room  in  which  the  tires  are  finished ;  that  is,  brought  up  to  the  point  where  they  are 
ready  to  be  cured. 

The  Curing  Room 


Here  is  the  Curing  Room  where  the  tires  are  being  placed  in  molds.  They  are  then  run  into  the 
heating  ovens  where' they  are  left  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  cure  or  vulcanize  the  rubber. 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY 
The  Finishing  Room 
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The  Tread  Laying  Room 


This  is  the  room  where  the  tread  rubber  or  that  rubber  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  streets,  is  cut  out. 

Where  the  Treads  Are  Cured 


The  tread,  like  every  other  part  of  the  tire,  must  be  cured.  Here  is  where  the  tread  is  cured 
the  left  can  be  seen  the  large  heaters  in  which  the  tires  are  placed. 
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Putting  on  the  Treads 


This  shows  how  the  tread  rubber  is  put  on  the  tire.  The  treads  are  cut  into  lengths  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  tire  and  these  are  made  a  part  of  the  tire  in  this  room. 


Making  the  Inner  Tubes 


Here  are  women  workers  making  inner  tubes  by  hand.  Much  of  this  work  is  now  being  done  by 
machine,  but  owing  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  automobile  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
machine  equipment  sufficient  for  factory  needs  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  help  out  with  hand 
labor. 
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In  this  room  are  manufactured  what  are  known  as  automobile  accessories,  such  as  gums,  tapes, 
and  cements. 


Examining  and  Inflating  Room 


=  up 


Here  is  where  the  tires  are  finally  examined  for  defects.  The  workman  in  front  has  just  pumped 
i  a  tire  and  is  examining  it.  s 


PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE 
Where  Accessories  Are  Made 
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Making  Rubber  Belts 


For  certain  service,  rubber  belts  are  superior  to  leather.  Here  the  cotton  duck,  impregnated  with 
rubber,  is  folded,  covered  and  made  into  belts  varying  from  two  inches  to  six  feet  in  width. 


Vulcanizing  the  Belts 


Here  the  belts  are  being  vulcanized  in  hydraulic  presses  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  steam 
chamber.  These  chambers  close  under  a  pressure  of  2,500  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  As  the 
belting  comes  out  of  the  press,  you  will  notice,  it  is  rolled  on  spools. 
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THE  HOW  AND  WHY 
OF  COMMON  THINGS 

ORIGIN  OF  PENS 


How  Birds  Helped  Us  Write 


If  you  should  ever  visit  the  Essex  Hall  Museum  in  Salem,  Mass.,  you  would  see, 
among  the  many  interesting  relics  of  our  forefathers  preserved  there,  this  bundle  of  quills. 
Notice  that  the  quills  have  not  been  sharpened.  You  know  how  much  time  it  takes  to 
keep  your  pencils  sharpened  in  school.  Now,  suppose  you  had  to  keep  sharpening  your 
pen  over  and  over  in  the  same  way,  with  a  “pen  knife,”  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  old 
school  days. 


LINCOLN  liked  to  study  the 
J  dictionary.  In  the  common¬ 
est  words  there  he  found  history 
and  romance.  In  French,  a  pen 
is  called  plume;  in  German,  fed- 
er.  Pen  is  from  the  Latin  penna, 
feather.  As  a  boy, 
Lincoln  made  his  own 
Feather"  pens  from  the  wing- 
feathers,  or  quills  of 
wild  turkeys  and  geese.  All  sorts 
of  things  have  been  used  to  write 
with — bodkins  of  bone,  ivory  and 
bronze;  bamboo,  stiff  grasses, 
reeds,  quills  of  eagles  and  swan, 
thin  horn  and  tortoise  shell.  As 
all  these  pens  lost  their  points 
very  fast,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  “nibs”  began  to  be  plated 
with  gold,  and  tipped  with 
diamonds  and  rubies.  The  first 
good  steel  pens  were  made  about 
1840.  It  took  a  half  century  of 
invention  to  work  out  the  idea  of 
making  a  steel  pen  as  flexible  as 
a  quill  by  splitting  the  point,  and 
making  a  round  hole  at  the 
shoulder.  When  your  grandpapa 
was  a  boy  most  children  used  the 
copper  colored  bronze  pens  of 


Joseph  Gillot.  One — just  one — of 
the  beautiful  shining  steel  pens 
that  school  boards  often  furnish 
free  to  pupils,  once  cost  five  shill¬ 
ings  each.  To  make  a  pen  so  per¬ 
fect  and  so  cheap  is  one  of  the 

Nearly  wonders  of  our  day. 

Fifty  Things  The  finest  sheet  steel 
Done  to  made  of  Swedish  iron 

a  Pen  is  used,  and  the  little 

writing  implement  goes  through 
nearly  fifty  processes  before  it  is 
finished.  It  is  cut  from  the  sheet 
in  strips,  rolled,  heated,  pickled 
in  acid,  clipped,  pointed,  stamped, 
split  or  “nibbed,”  heated  in  oil, 
polished  and  ground.  In  Camden, 
Meriden  and  Philadelphia  we 
make  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  pens  a  year,  and  then  buy 
more  from  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  No  other  country  makes 
as  many  or  as  good  gold  and 
“fountain”  pens  as  we  do.  Gold 
pens  are  now  tipped  with  a  hard 
metal  —  iridium.  The  fountain 
pen,  with  the  self-filling  barrel 
and  even  flow  of  today,  was  made 
only  after  a  century  of  experi¬ 
menting. 


//!»>' 
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Here  you  see  the  rubber  “Biscuit,”  brick  of  gold  and  Bottle  of  Iridium  used  for  hardening  the  pen 
points.  Iridium  comes  from  the  Ural  mountains  in  Asiatic  Russia  and  costs  about  $1,500  per  pound. 


This  workman  is  covering  the  barrels  of  fountain  pens  with  soap  stone  to  prevent  their  sticking 
together  when  put  into  the  oven  shown  in  the  next  picture. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH  PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE 

Baking  and  Polishing 


•: 


In  the  upper  picture  the  pen  barrels  are  going  into  the  oven.  In  the  two  lower  they  are  being 

polished  after  baking.  The  rubber  of 
which  pen  barrels  are  made  is  mixed 
jfpr^  with  sulphur  before  baking.  This  is 

«a|  V:*  called  “vulcanizing”  and  makes  the  rub- 

\  jfjjB 'J  ^  1  her  hard  and  bbck.  The  barrels  are 

polished,  first  with  steel  shavings  and 
\  v  next  on  what  is  called  the  “buffing 

\  v wheel.”  The  polishing,  as  you  see,  is 
/  ■  done  very  much  as  you  polish  your 


shoes,  except  that  the  brush  is  on  a  wheel.  This  brush  is 
Rouge  is  also  used  for  polishing  glass,  metal  and  gems. 


covered  with  rouge,  a  kind  of  red  powder. 
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The  earth’s  great  “Stone  Book”  tells  of  the  period  in  the  earth’s  history  when  coal  was 
formed;  how  the  material  for  rocks  is  made  and  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  about  the  differ¬ 
ent  periods  in  which  the  successive  forms  of  life  appeared.  The  earth  historians — the  geologists — 
divided  its  history  into  twenty-one  periods.  The  oldest  rocks  were  made  some  80,000,000  years 
ago!  The  first  form  of  life  to  appear  was  that  of  the  spiral-shelled  creatures.  Then  came  shelled 
creatures  like  our  snails;  next  the  trilobites,  with  queer  horns  and  spines.  In  the  coal  period  are 
found  monsters  somewhat  like  our  crocodiles,  and  after  these,  dinosaurs,  whose  form  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  cross  between  the  kangaroo  and  the  crocodile:  after  the  dinosaur,  a  fish-like  creature 
with  a  long  upper  jaw  and  fins.  In  the  newest  formations  are  found  the  bones  of  the  elephant¬ 
like  mastodons. 


“T^vusky  dia- 

-L'  M  O  N  D  S,” 
what  an  odd  name 
to  call  coal !  Then  how 
do  you  like  ‘‘enchant¬ 
ed  forests”  or  ‘‘buried  sunshine?” 

Those  names  puzzle  you  still 
more.  Diamonds,  coal  and  trees 
are  so  very  unlike  each  other,  you 
think.  And  how  could  sunshine 
be  caught  and  buried? 

Well,  let’s  see.  Many  things 
that  seem  unlike  are  really  the 
same,  or  at  least  near  relations. 


Water,  you  know,  is 
sometimes  steam,  or 
snow  or  ice.  The  fire 
on  the  hearth  and 
beams  from  the  sun 
both  give  light  and  heat.  Trees 
could  not  turn  green  and  grow 
without  sunshine.  They  soak  it 
in  through  every  leaf-pore,  and 
store  it  away  in  roots,  trunk  and 
bark.  When  burned,  wood  gives 
all  that  stored  up  heat  and  light 
out  again.  Coal,  too,  makes  a 
bright,  hot  fire.  If  made  hot 


This  is  how  the  forests  looked  in 
the  days  when  nature  started  to 
make  our  coal.  “How  was  this  pic¬ 
ture  taken?”  you  ask;  “they  didn’t 
have  cameras  in  those  days,  and 
there  was  nobody  to  operate  them  if 


there  had  been.”  It  was  drawn  from 
information  geologists  got  from  such 
things  as  the  leaf  imprint  in  the 
“dusky  diamond,”  shown  on  another 
page. 


THE  WORLD  AT  ITS  WOPK 

COAL 


The  Long  Strange  Story 
of  a  Bucket  of  Coal 
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enough,  a  diamond  burns  with  an 
electric  blue  flame,  with  no  smoke. 

Diamonds,  coal  and  wood  have 
carbon  in  them.  Carbon  burns  only 
in  air.  It  does  not  melt  in  water. 
The  diamond  is  a  carbon  crystal,  as 
a  snow-flake  is  a  water  crystal.  Coal 
is  only  six  to  nine-tenths  carbon.  It 
has  water,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and 
other  impurities  in  it.  Only  the  dry 
fibers  of  wood  are  carbon.  When 
coal  is  roasted  in  an  air-tight  kiln, 
many  impurities  are  driven  out  in 
gases,  leaving  the  carbon  and  some 
minerals  behind,  as  coke.  Wood 
roasts  to  charcoal.  Animal  bones 
roast  to  charcoal,  too.  There  is  car¬ 
bon  in  all  woody  fibers  and  in  animal 
bones.  Graphite,  or  the  lead  in 
“lead”  pencils  is  a  carbon.  So  is  jet. 
Indeed,  your  jet  buckle  is  just  a  kind 
of  coal. 

Under  a  microscope  you  can  see 
great  differences  in  the  carbons. 
The  diamond  glitters.  Graphite 
sparkles,  as  a  snow-bank  sparkles, 
from  many  tiny  crystals  pressed  to¬ 
gether.  Jet  and  hard  coal  shine. 
In  charcoal  the  wood  fibres  lie  in 
loose  bundles.  Coke  is  a  sponge- 
like  mass  of  fibres  and  holes. 

King  Coal’s  Information  Bureau 

Soft  coal  splits  like  wood.  Split 
a  block  of  cannel  coal.  On  a  fresh 
surface  you  can  find  leaf  stems  and 
scales,  mosses  and  fern-like  leaves. 
It  is  as  hard  to  find  a  perfect  leaf 
on  coal  as  to  find  a  perfect,  six- 
pointed  snow-flake.  In  being  turned 
into  coal,  plants  were  crushed  to 
powder  and  then  pressed  to  stone. 
How  ? 

Well,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
there  were  great  forests  where  the 
coal  fields  lie  today.  Tree  ferns, 
palms  and  undergrowth  were 
crowded  together,  on  still,  hot 


Part  of  the  Enchanted  Forest 


"Split  a  block  of  cannel  coal.  On  a  fresh  sur¬ 
face  you  can  find  leaf  stems  and  scales,  mosses  and 
fern-like  leaves.” 
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Insects  of  the  Coal  Age 

Imagine  the  “still,  hot  swamps”  where  “tree  ferns,  palms  and  undergrowth  were  crowded  to¬ 
gether,”  teeming  with  these  huge  creatures.  What  a  buzzing  they  made!  The  dragon-fly  in  the 
air  is  like  the  one  found  in  a  French  coal  bed.  Its  wings  were  2  feet  across.  Below  are  a  mayfly 
and  cockroach  o'f  that  period. 


. . iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiim  PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE  wim 


swamps.  The  swamps  lay  around 
the  mouths  of  rivers.  Drift-wood 
was  floated  down 
and  piled  above 
the  roots.  Suddenly 
the  swamps  sank 
into  the  ocean.  With 
an  earthquake  the 
land  dropped.  One 
moment  the  green 
forest  waved  in  the 
sun.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  trees  were 
crushed  on  their 
roots.  No  light  or 
air  reached  them.  Everything  in 
them  that  would  decay,  or  dis¬ 
solve  in  water,  was  washed  out. 
Then  water  was  squeezed  out.  Then 
the  carbon  was  pressed  into  coal. 
Sand  and  mud  covered  the  coal  and 
were  pressed  into  sandstone,  clay 
and  slate.  Sometimes  the  coal  lay 

so  long  under  the  ocean  that  the 

shells  and  bones  of  sea  animals  were 
pressed  into  limestone  above  it. 

But  the  land  was  lifted,  at  last, 
by  another  earthquake.  Forests 
grew  again  and  sank.  In  some  fields 
there  are  six  veins  of  coal  with  stone 
on  each.  By  this  coal  map  of  our 
country  you  can  see  just  where  for¬ 
ests  once  grew. 

Where  Our  Largest  Coal  Fields  Lie 

The  largest  of  our  coal  regions 
covers  the  whole  western  slope  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains.  Two 
large  fields  are  just  above  where  the 
Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Riv¬ 
ers  flow  together.  The  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  came  up  to  the  Ohio  River  in  the 
coal  age,  and  washed  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  The  mountains  were 
lower  than  they  are  today.  You  can 
see  how  narrow  a  ridge  was,  at  one 
time,  above  the  sea,  by  the  small 
coal  field  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  Susquehanna  River  is  the 


largest  and  finest  field  of  anthracite 
coal  in  the  world.  This  river  flows 

into  Chesapeake 
Bay,  a  large  arm  of 
the  sea.  In  the  coal 
age  this  bay  was 
much  larger. 

Most  coal  mines 
lie  deep,  buried  un¬ 
der  rock,  clay, 
gravel,  sand  and 
black  soil.  But 
sometimes  coal  is 
found  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  You  see,  the 
earth  is  lifted,  dropped  and  folded 
unevenly.  It  tips  up  rock  layers  and 
cracks  them,  so  coal  seams  lie  at 
all  sorts  of  angles.  In  some  places 
they  were  laid  bare  by  rivers  that 
cut  their  way  through  soil  and  rock. 
On  streams  in  our  coal  regions  you 
can  see  black  holes  where  coal  mines 
have  been  opened  from  hilly  banks. 
But  most  coal  mines  are  entered 
through  up-and-down  tunnels,  or 
elevator  shafts.  The  mine  is  found 
by  boring.  Mining  engineers  can 
tell  by  what  comes  from  the  hole, 
just  how  thick  a  coal  seam  is.  Very 
thin  layers  cannot  be  worked.  We 
have  some  coal  seams  sixty  feet 
thick.  Just  imagine  the  forests  that 
made  them !  It  took  four  feet  of 
wood  to  make  one  of  coal. 

A  coal  mine  shaft  may  be  fifteen 
feet  across  and  a  hundred  or  more 
feet  deep.  It  is  lined  with  iron  or 
timbers  to  keep  out  water.  Men, 
tools,  coal  cars  and  mules,  are  car¬ 
ried  up  and  down  in  elevator  cages. 
Around  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  are 
brick  and  stone  lined  rooms  for  the 
ventilating  pumps,  tools,  blasting 
powders,  coal  trucks  and  stables. 

Down  in  a  Coal  Mine 

Would  you  like  to  visit  a  coal 
mine!  All  aboard!  You  have  to 
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CENTURY 
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IN  EACH  TEN  YEAR  PER'OD  THERE 
HAS  BEEN  MINED  AS  MUCH 
AS  THE  ENTIRE  PREVIOUS 
PRODUCTION 
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LEAVES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  OLD  KING  COAL 


The  Dominions  of  King  Coal 

The  black  spots  show  the  location  of  coal  fields  in  the  United  States.  The  richest  beds  are  in  the 
Allegheny  region. 

The  diagram  below  shows  how  twisted  and  tilted  the  veins  of  coal  sometimes  are.  Perpendicular 
shafts  are  not  always  best ;  sometimes  an  oblique  shaft  is  sunk  following  the  line  of  the  strata  of  coal. 
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The  Coal  of  the  Future 


i*: 


Lignite  is  a  low  form  of  coal,  between  peat  and  bituminous.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
and  has  not  been  considered  of  much  value  in  the  past.  But  even  our  vast  coal  fields  will  some  day 
be  exhausted  and  then  lignite  will  have  its  turn.  There  are  over  500,000,000  tons  of  it  in  North 
Dakota  alone. 


A  government  scientist  recently  discovered  a 
13-foot  vein  of  anthracite  or  hard  coal  on  govern¬ 
ment  land  in  Colorado.  There  are  only  a  few 
places  outside  of  Pennsylvania  where  this  kind  of 
coal  is  found. 


climb  into  a  cage  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft.  You  had  better  wear  your 
oldest  clothes.  You  go  down  with 
the  miners  who  are  black  with  coal 
dust.  They  are  so  black  they  look 
like  negroes. 

Down  you  go,  just  as  you  go  in 
the  elevator  of  a  tall  building.  You 
go  into  the  blackest  night.  At  the 
bottom  there  are  electric  lights  in 
the  engine  room,  tool  rooms,  and 
stables.  The  miners  stop  for  picks, 
wedges,  hammers,  and  drills.  A 
safety  lamp  is  fitted  to  each  man’s 
cap.  1  he  lamps  have  chimneys  of 
wire  gauze  that  cover  the  flame. 
I  he  flame  cannot  get  through  the 
gauze,  nor  enough  gas-laden  air  get 
in  to  cause  an  explosion.  The  men 
are  not  allowed  to  smoke  pipes  or 
to  carry  matches.  The  coal  trucks 
are  pulled  by  mules  or  electric 
motors.  Locomotives  cannot  be  used 
in  coal  mines,  on  account  of  the  gas. 
Just  smell  it!  It  smells  like  a  fur¬ 
nace  when  you  put  fresh  coals  on 
the  fire.  The  ventilating  fans  pump 
fresh  air  into  the  mine  and  blow  as 
much  bad  air  out  as  they  can. 
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I  A  Children’s  Coal  Mine  I 


Fourth-grade  children  in  the  Benton  School,  Columbia,  Missouri,  modelled  this  mine.  They  did  || 
it  while  they  were  studying  about  coal  mines  in  geography.  See  the  track,  with  the  wooden  car  on  n 
it,  leading  into  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  It  will  really  run  into  it,  too,  and  can  be  pulled  back. 


The  Tunnels  in  the 
Mine 

From  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  shaft, 
galleries  or  tun¬ 
nels  run  out  along 
the  coal  seam. 
The  mine  is  like  a 
city  of  narrow, 
black  streets  with¬ 
out  houses.  A 
railroad  track  runs 
through  every 
tunnel.  Great 
rooms  are  cut  out 
of  the  coal  on 
either  side.  Pil¬ 
lars  of  coal  have 
been  left,  and  tim¬ 
bers  put  in  to  hold 
up  the  stone  roof. 
You  can  see  them, 
at  every  turn,  glim¬ 
mering  in  dark 
caverns.  Every 
sound  is  echoed 


The  Miner’s  Goodbye 


.... 


This  statue,  by  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  shows  us 
the  sad  side  of  a  miner’s  life.  When  the  miner 
says  goodbye  to  his  wife  and  children  every 
morning  he  knows  that  one  of  the  terrible  acci¬ 
dents  that  happen  daily,  in  spite  of  the  great¬ 
est  precautions,  may  befall  him.  That  is  what 
makes  him  cling  so  closely  and  tenderly  to  his 
little  girl.  And  the  child,  little  as  she  is,  knows 
that  sometimes  other  little  girls’  papas  don’t 
come  back  from  that  great  deep  hole. 


from  the  walls — 
the  trotting  of 
iron-shod  mule  s, 
the  rumble  of  the 
trucks,  the  clang 
of  picks  and  ham¬ 
mers,  the  shovel¬ 
ing  of  coal.  You 
jump  at  what 
sounds  like  a  far¬ 
away  cannon  shot. 
Tons  of  coal  are 
brought  down  by 
blasting. 

A  Dark  and  Dan¬ 
gerous  Place 

Such  a  dark  and 
dangerous  city! 
The  drip,  drip 
of  water  from  a 
roof  makes  one 
nervous.  Some¬ 
times  an  u  n  - 
derground  stream 
breaks  in  and 
floods  a  mine. 


♦♦ 
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When  Fire  and  Water  Meet 


Many  mines  have  a  corps  of  fire  fighters  at  work  constantly,  extinguishing  the  fires  which  occur 
so  easily  in  their  inflammable  product.  Sometimes  a  fire  gets  beyond  control  and  burns  in  one  part  of 
the  mine  for  years  while  miners  continue  to  work  other  parts  of  it  regardless  of  the  roaring  furnace 
so  near  them.  This  is  the  diagram  of  an  English  mine  in  which  such  a  fire  was  barricaded  with 
thick  brick  walls.  A  little  river  in  time  of  flood,  broke  through  the  upper  gallery  of  the  mine  and 
reached  the  burning  area. 
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Water  Sometimes  Destroys  Mines 


The  steam  formed  when  the  water  came  in  contact  with  the  fire  shot  a  stream  of  water  up  the 
shaft  of  the  mine  like  a  waterspout.  With  a  rush  and  a  roar,  winding  tackle,  timbers  and  machinery 
were  carried  three  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  The  fire  was  put  out  but  the  mine  was  destroyed. 
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1  The  Men  Who  Dig  the  Buried  Forests 


These  miners  are  going  back  from  work  in  the  cars  made  for  that  purpose  They  spend  every 
day,  week  after  week,  underground  and  their  work  is  usually  dangerous  as  well  as  dirty. 


♦♦ 


V 

♦  ♦ 


After  the  Day’s  Work 


Thousands  of  men  are  emploved  in  American  and  European  coal  mines.  These  are  English  min¬ 
ers  just  after  the  closing  whistle  has  blown. 


Sometimes  the 
coal  and  timber 
supports  give 
way,  and  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  men  are 
walled  in  with 
rock  and  coal. 
Explosions  of 
gas  and  coal  dust 
choke  men  to 
death,  or  turn  a 
mine  into  a  roar¬ 
ing  furnace.  Ev¬ 
ery  miner  knows  the 
as  well  as  you  know 


byways  of  your 
town.  In  a  big 
mine  there  are 
several  ways  out. 
If  made  prison¬ 
ers,  miners  know 
their  mates  and 
employers  will 
try  to  dig  them 
out.  They  knock 
on  the  wall  with 
picks  to  tell 
where  they  are. 
plan  of  a  mine  But  sometimes  they  are  found  too 
the  streets  and  late.  Their  prison  has  filled  with 


The  engine  is  pumping  water  out  of  the 
mine.  Sometimes  these  pumps  have  to  be 
kept  running  constantly. 
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I  “First  Aid”  Work  in  the  Mine 


v 
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Since  the  United  States  Bureau 
§j  of  Mines  showed  them  the  way, 
M  many  mining  companies  have 
j§  organized  corps  of  rescue  work- 
M  ers  among  their  miners,  and  have 
H  fitted  them  out  with  the  neces- 
H  sary  equipment.  A  course  in 
s  first  aid  and  rescue  work,  includ- 
|l  ing  instruction  in  how  to  use  an 
H  oxygen  helmet,  is  given  the  min- 
s  ers  making  up  these  companies. 
H  In  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the 
H  page  you  see  two  of  them  bind- 
|§  ing  up  the  broken  arm  of  a 
§  wounded  comrade. 

People  used  to  think  that 
H  mine  explosions  were  never 
1  caused  by  coal  dust  alone,  but 

I  that  gas  had  to  be  present,  too, 
ij  but  the  experiments  of  the  Unit- 

II  ed  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
1  proved  that  this  does  happen. 
1  Coal  dust  was  put  in  a  steel  cyl- 


Collecting  Marsh  Gas 


The  deadly  marsh  gas  that 
occurs  along  with  other 
gases  in  mines  is  also  found 
rising  in  bubbles  from 
swamps  and  poo’s  of  stag¬ 
nant  water.  The  small  pic¬ 
ture  shows  how  some  was 
collected  for  experiments. 


inder  six  feet  in  diameter  and  H 
one  hundred  feet  long,  like  the  1 
one  in  the  picture  at  the  bottom  || 
of  the  page.  A  shot  was  fired  1 
into  it  by  a  cannon  to  provide  a  f| 
shock  like  those  that  occur  daily  §| 
in  a  mine  where  blasting  is  go-  M 
ing  on.  The  coal  dust  exploded  §j 
with  great  violence.  The  picture  ^ 
here  shows  the  tube  when  an  ex-  1§ 
plosion  is  taking  place.  When  || 
there  are  other  things  mixed  with  M 
the  coal  dust,  such  as  rock  dust  |j 
and  ashes,  explosions  do  not  oc-  = 
cur.  H 

As  a  result  of  the  knowledge  § 
gained  by  this  experiment  rock  !§ 
dust,  ashes  and  common  road-  s 
way  dust  are  spread  on  the  floor  s 
of  the  tunnels  and  this  is  kept  If 
stirred  up  by  the  traffic  back  and  1 
forth  to  the  elevator  shafts. 


*S 
♦  ♦ 
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In  the  Underground  Dungeons  of  King  Coal 


See  the  cramped  position  in  which  miners  must  work.  The  heavy  posts  are  props  for  the  coal 
walls. 

The  lower  picture  shows  an  electric  trolley  line  for  coal.  It  is  operated  by  the  lever  attached 
to  the  trolley  connection  on  the  first  car.  How  low  the  ceiling  is — a  tall  man  could  barely  stand  up 
straight. 
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UP  FROM  THE  MINE 

All  Aboard  for  Up  the  Shaft! 


©  Brown  Brothers 


Ready  to  Come 
Up  from  the  Mine 

The  coal  trolley 
ends  here  and  the  car 
loads  of  coal  are  hoist¬ 
ed  up  the  shaft  on 
this  elevator  which  is 
run  by  the  big  chains 
which  you  see  at  the 
sides. 


Through  the 
Breakers  Next 

In  the  upper  half  of 
this  picture  are  the 
breaker  buildings  of  a 
coal  mine.  They  con- 
t  a  i  n  crushing  m  a- 
chinery,  like  that 
which  is  diagrammed 
on  the  following  page, 
and  breaker  runs 
where  the  slag  and 
rock  are  removed  from 
the  coal.  In  the  lower 
half  is  a  model  coal 
breaker  in  the  Mining 
Museum  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College  of 
Mines.  With  this  kind 
of  a  breaker  no  work¬ 
men  are  needed. 
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The  Crushing  Machine  at  the  Top  of  a  Breaker 
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Where  Fresh  Air  is  Precious 


A-  Stump ,  B  -Breast  C  -Monkey ,  cl  -  //eacff/ig 
E  -  \A/or/c/ng  face  of  breast 
— ►  Direction  of  a/'r  c  urren  fs 


A  good  supply  of  pure  air  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  gas-laden  passages  of  a  mine.  And  the 
air  must  be  kept  moving  to  prevent  explosive  gases  from  collecting.  A  strong  current  of  air, 
almost  a  wind,  is  continually  blowing  through  a  mine.  The  chambers  are  connected  in  such  a  way 
that  with  the  help  of  doors  or  gates,  the  air  current  can  be  sent  in  the  direction  most  needed.  The 
diagram  above  shows  you  the  route  an  air  current  takes  through  the  mine.  The  vein  of  coal  is 
slanting,  so  none  of  the  passages  are  horizontal.  The  working  face,  E,  is  higher  than  A.  The 
miners  are  working  at  E  loosening  the  coal  and  the  force  of  gravity  makes  it  flow  down  the  passages. 


deadly  gas. 

Anthracite  coal 
is  very  hard  and 
clean.  It  is  nine- 
tenths  carbon,  so  it 
makes  a  hot  fire, 
with  little  smoke. 

Did  you  ever  won¬ 
der  why  it  came  in 
certain  sizes?  It 
comes  from  a  mine 
in  big  blocks  that 
have  to  be  broken. 

A  coal-breaker  is  a 
crushing  mill.  As 
the  broken  coal 
falls,  it  is  sorted  by 
screens.  Then  as  it  slides  down 
chutes,  boys  pick  out  bits  of  stone 
and  slate. 

The  soft  coals  break  up  them¬ 
selves.  Some  kinds  go  to  dust.  Of 


these  some  are  best  j 
for  making  steam,  j 
or  gas,  or  coke,  for  | 
smelting  iron  in  | 
blast  furnaces.  A  | 
penny  pipe  fitted  | 
with  clay  into  a  j 
kettle  filled  with  | 
coal  dust  set  over  a  | 
fire  will  make  gas.  | 
There  are  gas  | 
works  in  every  city,  j 
and  long  rows  of  | 
coke  ovens  near  big  | 
steel  and  iron  | 
works.  If  we  had  | 
to  use  wood  for  | 
smelting  iron,  iron  and  steel  would  | 
be  so  dear  that  we  could  use  very  | 
little  of  it.  Without  coal,  | 
factories  would  stop,  streets  | 
would  be  dark,  houses  cold.  | 


Did  you  ever  wonder  why  coal  came 
in  certain  sizes?  It  comes  from  a  mine 
in  big  blocks  that  have  to  be  broken. 
A  coal-breaker  is  a  crushing  mill.  The 
upper  picture  on  the  oppsite  page 
shows  you  diagrams  of  the  rollers  that 
break  the  coal.  The  coal  is  hoisted  to 
the  top  of  a  breaker,  a  truck  load  at  a 
time,  and  thrown  into  a  slanting  bin 
above  the  machine.  As  the  coal  runs 
down  between  these  rollers  it  is  crushed 
by  the  steel  teeth.  The  dotted  lines  on 
the  left  hand  diagram  represent  the 
parts  covered  up  by  the  outer  casing. 
One  roller  is  turned,  you  see,  by  the 
band  pulley  around  the  smaller  wheel. 
An  arrangement  of  interlocking  cogs  at 
the  bottom  of  both  rollers  turns  the 
other  over.  The  other  diagram  shows 
how  a  roller  looks  from  the  outside. 

As  the  broken  coal  falls  it  is  sorted 
by  screens.  Then  as  it  slides  down 
chutes  boys  pick  out  bits  of  stone  and 
slate.  The  coal  runs  down  the  chutes 
of  the  breaker  picking  tables  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page  because  they  are  tilted 
downward. 


This  steamer  was  hungry.  She  had  eaten  up  all  the  coal  in  her  bins  but  the  many  busy  people 

on  board  could  not  wait  for  her  to  stop  so  she  is  “coaling  up”  from  the  coal  steamer  nearby  while 

|l  both  are  traveling  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  = 

You  know  how  many  ashes  are  try  to  let  them  go  up  the  chimney.  | 
|  made  by  a  coal  fire.  An  ash  is  a  But  they  are  not  as  dangerous  as  | 

|  mineral.  Trees  have  lime  and  iron  a  coal-gas  that  you  cannot  smell  | 


and  other  miner- 
|  als  in  them.  Some 
|  of  these  were 
|  washed  out  when 
|  wood  was  turned 
|  into  coal.  But  sul- 
|  phur  and  phos- 
|  p  h  o  r  u  s  were 
|  washed  in.  And 
|  sand  and  clay 
|  were  pressed  into 
|  the  cracks.  When 
|  heated,  the  sand 
|  and  clay  bake  into 
|  glassy  “clinkers” 
|  that  you  have  to 
|  shake  and  push 
|  out  of  grates.  The 
|  sulphur  and  phos- 
|  phorus  make  those 
|  bad  smelling  gas- 
|  es  that  come  from 
|  a  coal  fire.  They 
|  arc  so  unpleasant 
I  that  you  always 


Boy  Scouts  Delivering  Coal 
to  the  Poor 


The  Boy  Scouts  of  Chicago  have  decided 
to  use  their  organization  for  helping  the 
poor.  They  investigate  cases  of  suffering 
and  poverty,  report  to  their  scoutmaster, 
then  buy  coal  and  deliver  it  where  it  is 
most  needed. 


at  all.  All  of  the  | 
carbons  give  off  a  | 
poisonous,  carbon-  | 
ic  acid  gas.  They  | 
give  it  off  all  the  | 
time,  when  ex-  | 
posed  to  the  air.  | 
This  is  the  deadly  | 
gas  that  collects  in  | 
coal  mines.  Coal,  j 
coke,  and  charcoal  | 
give  off  this  gas  | 
most  when  burn-  | 
ing.  The  oxygen  | 
in  the  air  helps  it  | 
burn  up.  An  air-  | 
tight  stove  or  fur-  | 
nace,  or  a  pan  | 
of  charcoal,  can  | 
make  enough  of  | 
this  gas  to  kill  | 
a  sleeping  family.  | 
It  is  not  safe  to  | 
shut  all  the  win-  | 
dows  in  the  win-  1 


:: 
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1  PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE 
Eating  On  the  Run” 


<<1 


HOW  THE  COAL  GETS  TO  MARKET 

From  Mine  to  Grate 


*,♦ 


This  picture  shows  us  a  huge  machine  for  loading  coal  into  freight  cars.  The  cars  loaded  with 
coal  are  run  into  sheds  on  tracks  like  the  one  in  the  inserted  illustration.  The  coal  is  dumped 
from  the  cars  into  bins  along  the  side  of  the  track.  These  bins  have  slanting  bottoms  which  allow 
the  coal  to  run  down  and  out  into  waiting  wagons. 


A  Summer  Home  for  Coal 


There  are  great  round  piles  of  coal  in  these  round  sheds.  It  is  unloaded  from  ships  by  machinery 
into  these  storehouses  in  the  spring,  then  reloaded  in  the  same  way  in  the  fall  when  it  is  needed. 
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This  big  iron  frame  marks  the  place  where  the  shaft  of  the  new  mine  will  be.  The  lower  edge 
of  it  is  sharp  and  sinks  into  the  soil  easily.  The  upper  part  is  trough-like  as  you  see  and  will  be 
filled  with  concrete.  The  workmen  will  dig  out  the  soil  under  the  frame  and  the  weight  of  the 
concrete  will  make  it  sink  downward.  More  concrete  will  be  added  as  the  frame  gets  lower  until 
it  strikes  bed  rock.  The  concrete  will  then  form  the  walls  of  the  shaft  and  the  frame  will  be  the 
foundation. 


ter  when  fires  are  burning. 

In  pine-like  trees  that  were  made 
into  coal,  there  were  oils,  gummy 
resins,  and  pitches  that  would  not 
mix  with  the  sea-water.  They  were 
locked  up  in  the  coal.  You  will  be 
glad  of  that  when  you  learn  that  it 
is  these  things  that  make  the  beau¬ 
tiful  colors  and  leaping  flames.  It 
is  cannel  and  other  resinous  or  “bi¬ 


tuminous”  soft  coals  that  make  such 
cheerful  grate  fires.  Smoky  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  and  gold  tongues  of 
fire  dart  out.  They  climb  the  chim¬ 
ney  to  catch  the  gases  and  carbon 
dust  before  they  can  escape. 

Beside  a  grate  fire  is  the  pleasant¬ 
est  place  ever  a  child  can  sit  in 
mother’s  lap  to  be  rocked.  The 
flames  are  fire  fairies  playing  tag. 


Shower  Baths  for  King  Coal 


Anthracite  coal  is  so  dirty  and  contains  so  much  slate  and  stone  that  dealers  formerly  sold  2,240 
pounds  for  a  ton,  the  extra  240  pounds  being  counted  as  waste.  Now  the  coal  is  washed  to  remove 
the  dirt.  In  the  picture  water  is  being  sprayed  over  a  moving  channel  of  coal.  After  this  the  coal 
is  stirred  in  a  large  vat  where  the  heavier  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom  while  the  coal  passes  on  and 
is  dried  for  market. 


♦,* 
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Placer  Coal  Mining 


In  the  early  days  of  coal  mining  the  small,  broken  bits  of  coal  mixed  with  waste  were  thought 
to  be  useless  so  they  were  collected  in  great  heaps  called  culm  piles.  Many  of  these  were  washed 
away,  scattered  or  dumped  into  streams.  Now  dipper  dredges  like  the  one  in  the  picture  bring  up 
this  coal  from  river  beds.  It  is  put  into  steel  buckets  which  are  loaded  on  flat  bottomed  scows  and 
towed  ashore.  There  it  is  sorted  and  shipped  to  market. 


There  are  blue  and  violet  grottoes 
in  the  hollows,  and  creeping  flickers. 
You  can  see  pictures  and  stories. 
Why,  the  flames  might  be  that  long 
buried  forest  of  ferns  and  palms, 
flashing  up  to  the  sun  !  The  flickers 
are  wood  and  water  nymphs  danc¬ 
ing  along  the  glittering  aisles  of 
swamp.  But  mischievous  gnomes 


and  goblins  are  hiding  in  the  rock  | 
caves  of  the  ocean  to  drag  the  forest  | 
under  the  waves.  Such  a  murmur-  | 
ing  of  leaves !  Such  lovely,  drowsy  | 
music  of  waves  on  the  shore.  It’s  | 
mama  singing  a  lullaby.  | 

At  bed  time,  by  the  fire,  one  little  | 
girl  used  to  say:  “My  mama  has  j 
such  sweet,  sleepy  tunes  in  her  voice."  j 


How  Uncle  Sam  Saves  Himself  $4,000,000  a  Year  on  His  Coal  Bill 


This  man  is  a  government  expert  testing  coal  for  its  heat  producing  qualities.  He  is  looking 
through  a  magnifying  glass  at  a  tiny  scale  which  is  registering  the  heat  units  produced  by  the  coal 
which  is  being  burned  in  the  enclosed  vessel.  These  tests  are  made  before  buying  the  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  needed  by  the  government  for  the  navy  and  other  departments.  By  buying  the  best 
coal,  that  is,  the  kind  that  produces  the  most  heat,  four  million  dollars  a  year  is  saved  by  the  gov- 
H  ernment. 
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Three  Woolly  Bottle  Babies 


Baby  lambs  usually  come  in  the  spring  when  trees  and  flowers  are  beginning  to  blossom.  These 
babies’  mothers  refused  to  nurse  them  so  they  have  to  be  fed  milk  from  a  bottle  just  like  baby 
boys  and  girls.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  the  little  girl  in  the  picture  so  you  could  pet  one  of  the 
nice,  woolly,  little  creatures? 
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THE  WORLD  AT  ITS  WOPK 

WOOL 


DTD  you  ever  see  a  black 
sheep?  Perhaps  you  thought 
that  the  old  Mother  Goose  rhyme 
was  a  joke  like  the  story  of  the 
whale  that  Peter  tried  to  catch  in 
his  mother’s  pail.  Most  sheep  are 
white.  Some  are  the  silvery  gray 
or  fawn  color  of  “natural  wool” 
underwear.  But  in  England 
there  is  a  breed  of  sheep  as  black 
as  the  Tar  Baby  of  Uncle  Remus. 
They  are  no  larger  than  other 
sheep;  that  is  they  are  about  as 
big  as  a  good  sized  dog.  It  would 
take  a  whole  flock  of  them  to  fill 
three  bags  with  wool. 

Think,  then,  how  many  sheep 
there  must  be,  so  that  we  can  have 
all  the  woolen  clothing,  blankets 
and  carpets  that  we  need !  And 
— just  think — it  takes  a  sheep  a 
year  to  grow  one  fleece.  To 
make  a  living  a  sheep  farmer  must 


Sheep  Never 
Complain 
of  the  Board 

they  eat. 


have  hundreds  and  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  animals,  and  miles  of 
land  for  them.  But  sheep  do  not 
need  as  much  food  as 
cattle,  and  are  not 
“fussy”  about  what 
They  grow  fat  on  the 
scanty,  brown  grass  of  South 
America,  South  Africa  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  They  feed  contentedly 
on  the  stony  mountain  slopes  of 
Scotland,  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
our  own  New  England  and  Rocky 
Mountain  states.  In  smaller 
flocks  they  are  kept  on  the  poor¬ 
est  pastures,  on  countless  farms 
all  over  our  country  and  Europe. 

Life  on  a  Sheep  Ranch 

A  mountain  sheep  country  is 
often  beautiful,  with'  its  snow¬ 
capped  peaks,  wooded  slopes  and 
deep,  rocky  valleys.  But  it  is 
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go  up  the  mountains  in  the  summer, 
but  come  down  to  the  valley  in  the 
winter.  They  eat  everything  down 
to  the  roots,  even  to  young  seedlings 
in  the  woods,  so  they  are  not  al- 


lonely.  A  ranch  may  be  fifty  miles 
from  a  railway  station,  ten  miles 
from  a  neighbor.  So  it  has  to  be 
a  small  village  in  itself.  Besides 
the  owner’s  house,  and  barns  for 


The  Shepherd  and  His  Dog 

The  shepherd  stands  leaning  on  his  stick  with  one  faithful  helper  by  his  side.  He  is  watching  his 
other  dog  round  up  a  stray  sheep  and  get  it  back  with  the  flock. 

horses,  there  must  be  a  foreman’s 
house  and  office,  a  store,  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop,  houses  for  the  herders, 
a  washing  pen  and  a  clipping  and 
baling  shed.  There  is  a  teacher  for 
the  children.  Little  folks  have  ponies 
to  ride.  The  owner  has  a  telephone 
to  the  nearest  town. 

If  sheep  are  not  watched  they 
wander  from  the  flock.  In  storms 
they  drift  into  low  places  and  are 
When  the  snowed  under.  Some- 

Poor  Sheej?  times  a  frightened  sheep 
Get  Lost !  bolts.  Thousands  of  ani¬ 

mals  may  follow,  crazy  with  fear, 
and  go  headlong  over  a  cliff,  into 
a  gorge.  In  our  western  country 
each  herd  is  followed  by  shepherds 
who  live  in  covered  wagons.  The 
ranges  are  not  fenced.  The  sheep 


lowed  in  the  government’s  forest 
reserves.  In  Australia  the  ranges 
are  fenced  with  strong  wire  netting 
to  keep  out  the  grass-eating  rabbits 
and  kangaroos.  Herd  riders  exam¬ 
ine  miles  of  fence  every  day.  In 
many  countries  shepherds  have 
summer  huts  on  the  mountains. 
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big  brown  eyes  are  so  loving,  in¬ 
telligent  and  anxious  to  do  right. 
There  are  fine  gray  sheep  dogs,  too, 
and  black  and  white  English  shep¬ 
herds.  With  their  keen  fox  noses 
sheep  dogs  can  follow  lost  lambs  for 
miles;  and 
find  flocks  in 
drifted 
glens.  At  a 
word  or  a 
look  from 
the  master,  a 
collie  is  off, 
like  a  bright, 
ambitious 
boy  in  an 
office,  when 
sent  on  an 
errand. 

Sheep 
dogs  and 
men  must  be 
patient  but 
firm  with  a 
flock.  Dogs 
seem  to  know  that  sheep  are  very 
foolish  creatures,  very  timid  and 
helpless.  They  say  to  them  as 
plainly  as  possible:  “Do  as  you  are 
told,  children,  and  I  won’t  let  any¬ 
thing  harm  you.” 

Many  Enemies  of  the  Gentle  Sheep 

Sheep  have  many  enemies.  In 
every  northern  country,  there  is 
some  kind  of  wolf.  We  have  the 
timber  wolf  and  the  coyote,  or 
prairie  wolf.  In  South  Africa,  a 
hungry  lion  sometimes  visits  the 
fold.  In  South  America,  there  are 
mountain  panthers,  wild  dogs  and 
big  eagle-like  vultures.  Sheep  dogs 
fight  all  these  wild  beasts.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  killed ;  or  they  die 
after  too  long  tramps  in  snow-storms 
without  food.  But  a  good  sheep  dog 
is  always  ready  to  give  his  life  for 
the  flock. 


In  lambing  time,  they  seem  never 
to  sleep.  If  a  lamb  comes  into  the 

The  Tender  world  on  a  cold  night, 
Care  of  the  it  may  die.  The  mother 
Little  Ones  has  too  p^tle  sense  to 

try  to  keep  it  warm.  The  dog 

noses  about 
through  the 
flock.  Sud- 
d  e  n  1  y  he 
barks  ex¬ 
citedly. 

“Master  ! 
Come  quick! 
Here’s  a  new 
baby !” 

The  shep¬ 
herd  under¬ 
stands  that 
bark.  He 
runs  with  a 
warm  blan¬ 
ket  and  car¬ 
ries  the  lamb 
to  a  fire  in 
the  hut.  The 
dog  nurse  is  so  happy!  When  sure 
that  woolly  baby  is  comfortable,  he 
scampers  away  to  find  another.  In 
the  morning  the  lambs  stagger  about 
on  their  wobbly  legs  and  “baa!”  for 
their  mothers.  Men  and  dogs  laugh 
at  them.  Dogs  do  laugh — with  their 
eyes,  their  tails,  their  whole  bodies. 

Raising  Sheep  Babies  on  the  Bottle 

Sometimes  a  stupid  mother 
doesn’t  know  her  baby  and  refuses 
to  nurse  it.  Then  a  lamb  has  to 
be  brought  up  on  a  bottle.  Per¬ 
haps,  Mary  brought  up  her  lamb  that 
way.  No  wonder  it  followed  her 
to  school.  But  it  must  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  Mary’s  time  to  keep 
that  lamb  as  white  as  snow. 

Sheep  are  very  dirty  animals. 
They  perspire,  just  as  you  do,  but 
the  perspiration  is  so  thick  and 


“Wake  Up,  Master,  Wake  Up!” 


This  little  shepherd  boy  sleeps  in  the  fold  with  his  sheep. 
Yesterday  both  boy  and  dog  roamed  far  and  wide  with 
their  flock  and  they  were  very  tired.  It  is  morning  now, 
but  they  are  still  sleeping  soundly.  The  sheep  see  the  sun¬ 
light  streaming  in  through  the  window  and  are  anxious  to 
be  off  to  the  sweet,  grassy  hillsides.  See  how  they  crowd 
around  their  young  master. 
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A  Primitive  "Woolen  Factory”  in  France 


♦  # 


. 


This  French  peasant  girl  guards  her  flock  of  sheep  day  after  day.  See  her  shepherd’s  staff, 
the  heavy  cape  to  protect  her  from  the  weather  and  her  wooden  shoes.  Can  you  tell  what  she 
is  doing?  During  many  long  hours  the  sheep  graze  contentedly  and  need  very  little  watching,  so 
she  brings  her  knitting  along  with  her  to  the  pasture  ground.  You  know  the  great  woolen  in¬ 
dustry,  with  its  knitting  and  weaving  began  in  home  weaving  and  knitting.  Could  you  knit 
standing  up? 


greasy  that  it  cakes  into  a  water¬ 
proof  coating  on  the  wool.  This 
gathers  dust  and  the  wool  gathers 
burrs  and  twigs.  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  potash  in  the  perspiration. 
This  with  the  fat,  makes  soap.  So, 
for  the  washing  that  is  given  before 
shearing,  a  sheep  is  obliging  enough 
to  furnish  its  own  soap. 

When  the  Sheep  Takes  Off  His  Overcoat 

Isn’t  it  nice,  on  a  warm  spring 
day  to  hang  up  your  winter  over¬ 
coat!  From  the  way  in  which  they 
caper  about,  after  being  sheared, 
sheep  seem  to  be  glad  to  lose  their 

Shearing  hot  fleeces.  First  they 
With  Mow -  are  scrubbed  in  a  stream 
mg  Machines  Qr  unc{er  a  }10se.  The 

fleeces  are  cut  with  big  shears,  by 
hand,  or  with  a  little  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  that  is  run  by  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  In  six  or  seven  minutes  a 


skillful  man  can  take  the  fleece  from 
an  animal  in  one,  unbroken  piece 
that  looks  like  a  sheep  skin  rug. 
The  fleeces  are  rolled  and  packed 
into  big  bales  that  weigh  nearly 
four  hundred  pounds. 

How  the  Blanket  Gets  on  Your  Bed 

Wool  takes  a  long  journey  and 
goes  to  the  same  markets  as  cotton. 
Like : 

“ Dainty  Baby  Austin , 

Whose  Daddy  went  to  Boston, 

To  see  the  King  of  Oo-rink-tum-Jing 
And  the  whale  he  rode  acrost  on,” 

that  Mr.  Riley  tells  us  about,  most 
of  our  wool  goes  to  this  big  New 
Woo]  England  seaport.  There, 

Takes  Long  if  wool  could  see,  in  the 
Journeys  big  warehouse,  it  would 

see  woolen  mill  kings  who  buy  wool 
to  keep  their  factories  busy.  And  it 
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would  see  thousands  of  other  bales 
of  wool  that  ‘‘rode  acrost  on”  per¬ 
fect  whales  of  ships,  from  far-away 
Sydney,  Cape  Town  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  would  see  long  and  short 
haired 
fleeces,  fine 
and  coarse, 
gray  and 
brown  and 
black,  for 
the  bales 
are  opened 
and  sam¬ 
pled. 

It  would 
hear  some 
queer  talk, 
too,  and 
learn 
whether  it 
was  to  be 
turned  into 
a  soft  little 
shirt  for  a 
baby,  a 
piece  of 
challie  or 
veiling  for 
a  little 
girl’s  party 
dress,  a  sweater,  a  blanket,  a  boy’s 
rough  school  suit,  a  felt  carriage 
robe  or  a  brussels  carpet.  Different 
mills  make  different  cloths,  and  each 
uses  special  kinds  of  wool. 


is  thinner,  and  is  often  ragged. 
Near  the  hoofs  it  is  more  like  hair. 
Each  grade  is  thrown  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  basket,  and  is  kept  separate 
while  it  is  being  washed. 

It  would 
be  a  lesson 
to  any  little 
girl  who  is 
going  to  be 
a  house 
mother  by 
and  by,  to 
see  how 
carefully 
wool  is 
washed  in  a 
woolen 
mill.  A 
foreman 
could  ex¬ 
plain  w  h  y 
he  uses  soft 
water  that 
is  neither 
very  hot 
nor  cold; 
why  the 
wool  is  just 
sloshed 
around 
gently  in  mild  soap  suds  in  the 
machine,  pressed  lightly  between 
loose  wringers  and  dried  quickly  in 
warm,  clean  air. 

Did  You  Know  That  Wool  Has  Teeth? 


In  the  Days  of  Homespun 


This  is  an  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel  which  was  to  be 
found  in  every  home  a  little  over  a  century  ago.  Notice  the 
flax  at  the  left  which  the  spinning  wheel  draws  out  into  yarn 
at  the  expense  of  much  hard  work  of  both  hands  and  feet. 


Preparing  the  Wool  for  Weaving 

All  factories  prepare  wool  for 
weaving  in  much  the  same  way.  A 
man  unrolls  the  fleeces  on  a  table 
with  a  top  of  steel  netting  that  lets 

Sorting  in  dirt  t  h  r  O  U  g  h. 

the  Woolen  Each  fleece  is  divided 
MM  down  the  back,  and  then 

pulled  to  pieces  and  graded.  The 
wool  on  the  sides  and  back  is  the 
best.  On  the  under  parts  and  legs  it 


Wool  is  a  kind  of  hair.  Stroked  g 
toward  the  tip  it  feels  silky ;  toward  | 

What  the  the  root>  scratchy.  It  is  | 
Wool’s  Teeth  made  up  of  teeth,  or  | 
Are  For  scales,  laid  like  shingles  | 
on  a  roof,  or  the  scales  on  a  fish.  | 
These  teeth  catch  on  each  other  and  | 
the  fibres  mat,  or  felt,  even  when  | 
the  sheep  is  wearing  its  coat.  The  | 
curliness  of  wool  makes  it  cling  j 
more,  and  when  hot  or  damp,  or  | 
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|  I 

I  At  the  Hand  Loom  I 


Here  is  a  woman  working  one  of  the  hand  looms  that  wove  the 
family  supply  of  linen  and  homespun  in  days  gone  by.  Notice  the 
other  old-fashioned  things  in  the  picture — the  spinning-wheel,  the 
rag  rug,  the  queerly  made  chairs,  candles  and  the  andirons  of  the 
fireplace.  If  you  ever  wove  one  of  the  pretty  rugs  that  many  girls 
make  in  a  course  in  Domestic  Science,  you  know  what  hard  work 
weaving  was,  how’  strong  and  patient  our  grandmothers  must  have 
been  to  do  so  much  of  it. 


|  if  pressed  together,  it  felts.  The 
|  lime  in  hard  water  gets  under  the 
|  teeth,  and  hardens  wool.  So  does 
|  the  gummy  resin  in  strong  yellow 
|  soap.  In  a  mill  the  fleeces  are 
|  washed  just  as  a  good  laundress 
|  washes  woolen  clothes  and  blankets. 

Little  curly-headed  girls  know 
|  how  their  hair  is  after  a  shampoo. 

I  Comimg  Tt  is  full  of  “Fairy 

|  the  Sheeps  Tingly-Tanglys.”  The 

|  Hair  clean  bunches  of  wool 

|  have  to  be  combed,  too.  Only  it 
|  does  not  hurt  wool  to  be  combed. 
|  The  bunches  are  put  into  a  drum, 
|  with  cylinders  set  with  little  steel 
|  teeth  that  pull  every  fibre  separate. 
|  The  wool  comes  out  a  light  and 
|  fluffy  mass,  with  the  tangles  gone, 
|  but  with  the  fibres  lying  every  way, 
|  and  with  burrs  and  twigs  all  through 
|  it.  Another  machine  brushes  the 
|  burrs  out;  or  they  are  burned 
|  out  by  being  run  through  an  acid 


bath  that  does  not  injure  the  wool. 

After  washing,  your  hair  is  dry  | 
and  fly-away  for  a  few  days  be-  | 

And  Sheet  CaUSe  ’lt  haS  lost  the  | 

“Use”  natural  oil.  Washed  | 

Hair  Oil  wool  is  too  dry  and  | 

harsh  for  spinning.  It  has  to  be  j 

sprinkled  with  a  mist  of  olive,  or  | 

tallow  and  lard  oil.  Then  it  is  g 

combed  or  “carded,”  as  cotton  is,  j 

with  teeth-set  rolls.  The  fibres  are  | 

laid  straight  with  the  tips  over-  | 

lapping,  in  a  sheet  as  wide  as  the  | 

machine.  Then  the  sheet  is  divided  | 

into  ribbons.  These  pass  through  | 

the  spinning  rolls  and  are  twisted  | 

into  loose,  soft  tubes  that  are  drawn  | 

into  yarn  threads  ready  for  weav-  | 

ing  into  cloth. 

How  Woolen  Cloth  Is  Made 

Wool  is  woven  into  cloth  just  as  i 
cotton  is,  on  looms.  Rut  it  takes  a  j 
great  deal  more  work  to  finish  | 
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woolen  than  cotton  cloth.  Cotton 
fibres  are  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  smooth 
and  free  from  knots.  Wool  is  from 
three  to  twenty  inches  long,  twisty 
and  uneven.  It  is 
first  woven  loose¬ 
ly.  When  it  comes 
from  the  loom  it 
looks  like  coarse 
bagging,  and  it  is 
very  oily.  It  is 
washed  again, 
stretched  on 
frames  to  dry, 
and  the  knots  are 
picked  out  and 
holes  darned.  The 
cloth  is  then 
dampened  and 
ironed  between 
hot  rollers.  This 
shrinks  it,  and 
closes  up  all  © 
the  open  spaces. 

Sometimes  it 
shrinks  to  half  its 
length  and  width.  If  a  smooth  finish 
is  wanted  the  “fuzz”  is  sheared  off, 
and  the  cloth  is  ironed  again. 

But  in  making  broadcloth,  with 
a  nap  like  satin,  the  surface  fibres 
are  first  picked  up  with  little  hooks. 
They  are  the  same  kind  of  hooks 
that  scratch  you  sometimes.  Guess 
what  they  are! 

!  The  teasel  thistle  is 
farms.  The  heads  are 
gathered  and  dried,  and 
packed  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  little 
elastic  hooks  that  do  this  work  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  steel  teasels.  By  their 
stems  they  are  set  in  rows  of  holes 
around  a  cylinder.  This  is  revolved 
just  above  a  traveling  belt  of  cloth, 
and  a  soft  fuzz  is  pulled  up  all  over 
the  surface.  A  machine  shears  this 


A  Wool  Warehouse  in  Peru 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

This  busy  scene  shows  the  interior  of  a 
wool  warehouse  in  Peru.  The  Indian  wo¬ 
men  and  children  are  sorting  wool  and 
their  wages  are  twenty  cents  a  day. 


Thistles 
grown  on 

Something 
Thistles  A.  re 
Good  For 


fuzz  to  an  even  length,  and  another  | 
brushes  it  flat,  so  the  loose  fibres  | 
all  lie  one  way.  Ironing  “naps”  | 
or  “felts”  it.  You  have  to  turn  a  j 
napped  cloth  over  to  see  how  it  is  | 

woven.  | 

How  Blankets  Are  1 
Made  “Comfy”  | 

If  a  plushy  sur-  | 
face  is  wanted,  | 
the  fuzz  is  not  | 
brushed  down,  but  | 
is  raised  with  hot  | 
air.  Blankets  are  | 
left  fuzzy  to  make  | 
them  soft  and  | 
“comfy.”  | 

Felt  cloth  is  not  | 
spun  or  woven.  | 
Sheets  of  combed  | 
wool  are  pressed  | 
damp  between  hot  | 
rolls.  Knitting  | 
yarns  must  be  | 
carefully  spun  | 
from  w  o  o  1  with  | 
few  knots.  Un-  | 
derwear,  sweaters  and  stockings  are  j 
knitted  on  machines.  Hundreds  of  | 
needles  are  set  in  circles.  The  only  | 
knitting  machines  used  to  be  mothers  | 
and  grandmothers  and  little  girls  | 
— especially  little  Puritan  girls.  | 
Those  far-away,  quaint  little  | 

grandmothers  of  ours  knew  as  much  j 
What  Wise  about  wool  as  the  mill  | 
Little  men  of  today  do.  They  | 

Grandmothers  ]ia(-|  fo  c]q  ap  Hie  kinc[S  | 

of  work  that  are  done  now  in  the  | 
factories.  They  washed  the  wool  | 
in  tubs.  They  combed  it  with  hand  j 
“carders,”  something  like  curry  | 
combs.  They  picked  the  burrs  out  | 
by  hand.  They  spun  the  wool  into  | 
yarn  on  spinning  wheels.  They  | 

wove  cloth  and  blankets  on  hand  | 
looms.  They  dyed  cloth  and  knit-  j 
ting  yarns  with  butternut  husks,  | 
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Combing,  Carding  and  Spinning 


♦> 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood  = 


In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  is  E 
a  picture  of  the  carding  machine  §| 
which  untangles  and  straightens  out  §1 
the  wool  fibres.  You  can  get  a  H 
glimpse  of  the  clean  washed  wool  §§ 
being  fed  into  it  at  the  left  of  the  ^ 
picture.  ^ 

The  next  picture  gives  you  a  closer  s 
view  of  the  hundreds  of  “teeth-set”  s 
rollers  in  the  machine.  See  the  com-  = 
plicated  arrangement  of  belts  by  M 
which  the  rollers  are  kept  rolling,  s 
What  an  enormous  job  it  must  have  ee 
been  when  carding  and  combing  was  H 
done  by  hand ! 

“The  fibres  are  laid  straight  with  M 
the  tips  overlapping,  in  a  sheet  as  1 
wide  as  the  machine.  Then  the  1 
sheet  is  divided  into  ribbons.”  (You  |j 
can  see  these  white  strips  or  ribbons  s 
in  the  middle  rolls.)  “These  pass  s 
through  the  spinning  rolls  and  are  || 
twisted  into  loose,  soft  tubes  that  1 
are  drawn  into  yarn  threads  ready  M 
for  weaving.” 
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Further  Steps  in  Spinning 


This  is  the  machine 
that  twists  the  loose 
woolen  tubes  into  yarn. 


A  close  view  of  the 
spinning  machine  shows 
you  how  the  work  looks 
at  this  stage.  It  is  real¬ 
ly  more  like  thread  than 
yam. 


Next  the  yarn  is  twist-  || 
ed  into  tough,  strong 
threads.  = 
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Weaving  the  Cloth 


©  Underwood  £  Underwood 

At  the  left  the  yarn  is  being  sized  in  the  machine  called  a  “slasher.”  It  wets  the  threads  with 
sizing  to  make  them  smooth  and  quickly  dries  them  again. 


To  the  right  is  the  warping  machine  for  arranging  just  the  right  number  of  threads,  all  parallel, 
on  a  roller  together.  They  will  be  the  warp  threads  of  the  cloth.  Of  course  the  number  and  their 
distance  apart  varies  with  the  kind  of  cloth  to  be  made. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


The  girl  at  the  left  is  preparing  the  warp  threads  of  wool  for  the  particular  kind  of  cloth  to 
be  woven.  The  process  is  called  “drawing  in.” 

At  the  right  you  see  a  modern  weaving  machine.  With  all  its  complicated  wheels;  levers  and 
rollers,  it  is  only  a  development  of  the  hand  looms  of  our  grandmothers. 
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Dressing  Up 


the  Woven  Wool 


MB 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood  ©  Underwood  &  Undertcood 

The  man  at  the  left  is  running  woolen  cloth  through  the  teaseling  machine  which  raises  a  nap 
on  it  by  means  of  thistles.  “By  their  stems  they  are  set  in  rows  of  holes  around  a  cylinder. 
This  is  revolved  just  above  a  traveling  belt  of  cloth,  and  a  soft  fuzz  is  pulled  up  all  over  the  sur¬ 
face.” 

At  the  right  the  man  is  “fulling”  the  woolen  cloth  by  wetting  it.  Later  it  will  be  heated,  then 
pressed.  All  these  processes  give  the  cloth  the  close-woven,  soft,  lustrous  finish  we  admire  so 
much  in  woolen  goods. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

This  is  the  machine  that  shears  the  nap  from  the  cloth.  Tli 
of  the  machine,  over  and  between  which  the  cloth  must  pass,  s< 
hold  the  cloth  in  place,  smooth  but  not  too  tight.  The  dark  ro 
volving  knife  blades  that  pass  over  the  cloth,  shearing  it  of  nap 
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|  indigo  and  saffron.  Their  knitting 
|  needles  twinkled  in  the  fire  and 
|  candle  light.  When  they  bought  a 
|  piece  of  merino  for  a  Sunday  gown 
|  they  made  sure  it  was  all  wool. 

Ea 

How  to  Test  Woolen  Goods 

Get  a  lot  of  samples  of  cloth  you 
|  think  are  wool  and  test  them.  It’s 
|  fun  for  a  family  or  a  class  in  school. 
|  Sprinkle  the  samples  with  water. 
|  Water  soaks  into  cotton  at  once,  but 
|  it  stands  up  on  wool  in  beads.  A 
|  cotton  thread  feels  smooth  and  it 
|  breaks  with  a  snap.  Wool  threads 
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are  rough  and  elastic.  They  stretch  | 
and  part,  leaving  ragged  ends.  Cot-  j 
ton  chars,  like  paper  or  wood  when  j 
it  is  burned.  It  is  a  woody  fibre.  | 
Wool  “curls  up  and  dies,”  as  if  in  | 
pain,  and  has  a  bad  smell,  like  burn-  | 
ing  hair.  It  is  an  animal  fibre.  Some  | 
goods  are  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  | 
wool.  That  is  all  right  for  many  | 
purposes.  But  you  shouldn’t  pay  as  | 
much  for  it  as  for  pure  woolen  cloth.  | 
Ask  grandmother  what  people  | 
mean  when  they  say  that  a  thing  | 
or  person  is  “all  wool  and  a  yard  | 
wide.”  I 


The  Sheepfold 

Shepherds  all,  and  maidens  fair. 

Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
’Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 

See  the  dew  drops  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is; 

Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 

Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads, 

See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling. 

And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  night  from  under  ground; 

At  whose  rising  mists  unsound. 

Damps  and  vapors  fly  apace, 

Hovering  o’er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come, 

Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom: 

Therefore,  from  such  danger,  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  flock; 

And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  without, 

Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day. 

Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away; 

Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 

To  secure  your  selves  from  these, 

Be  not  too  secure  in  ease; 

Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep, 

While  the  other  eye  doth  sleep; 

So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
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THE  WORLD  AT  ITS  WORK 


It  sounds  like  the  fairy  ham- 
mers  of  the  genii  on  the  walls  of 
deep  wells.  That’s  what  it  is —  pijk 
men  hammering  holes  in  the  earth 
to  find  its  “oil  barrels.”  Kero- 
sene  is  made  from  petroleum,  or 
“rock  oil.”  Like  gold,  this  pale  Tft 
yellow  oil  is  found  far  down,  in  -TyT 
the  rock  layers  of  the  earth.  Men  /rynj 
drill  for  it,  as  they  drill  for  ar-  kM 
tesian  water. 

But  it  is  not  a  mineral.  You 
know  coal  is  plants  pressed  into  W j 
solid  blocks.  Nuts  jL 
How  Oil  and  0iives  and  cotton 

Urew  in  the  .  - 

Woods  seeds  and  castor  beans  °°  £ 

and  many  other  fruits 
have  oil  in  them.  Cone  bearing  jjgt * 
trees  have  an  oily  sap,  as  sugar  CTO 
V  maples  have  a  sweet  sap.  jWsk 

Turpentine  and  resin  are  cjvc 
liquids  that  ooze  from  KRaj 

the  bark  of  pine  trees. 
k  Spruce  chewing 

y PSTK  gum  oozes  from  wcjfl® 

7  the  bark  of  the  §P 

7  /  sPruce  tr?e-  ft 

saT  u  's  m 

thought 

=4  \  v  that® 

id  \  petro- 


ruN  When  Lincoln  was  your  age  he 
/jjry  had  to  lie  on  his  stomach  before 

J|/  When  the  fireplace,  to  get 

Lincoln  enough  light  to  read 

m  ^QyS  a  by-  In  i860,  when  he 

was  elected  President, 
rnK  most  people  were  still  using 
(nw  candles.  No  wonder  it  was  “early 
£60  to  bed”  in  those  days.  Now,  in 
om  every  corner  of  the  world,  little 
white,  black,  brown,  red  and  yel- 
low  children  study  their  lessons 
and  play  games  by  the  soft,  clear 
glow  of  the  kerosene  lamp. 

/|fN|  When  Aladdin  rubbed  his 
magic  lamp  you  know  what  hap- 
XfQ  pened.  One  of  the  genii  popped 
Om  up,  and  there  he  was,  / 

right  in  the  middle  of  a 
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|  leum  is  the  sap  of  such  plants.  Some 
|  of  it  may  be  the  fat  of  sea  animals 
j  that  soaked  into  the  sandy  bottoms 
|  of  ancient  oceans.  See  how  much 
|  kerosene  will  soak  into  a  bottle  of 
|  q.j  Qenjj  dry  sand.  In  some  way 
|  in  their  great  quantities  of  oil 

j  Dungeons  were  pressed  into  spongy 
I  rocks.  Then  the  oil  rocks  were 
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spring  water.  It  spread  a  black,  j 
ill-smelling  scum  on  creeks  and  j 
ponds.  Salt  springs  sometimes  | 
spouted  a  thick,  oily  brine.  It  filled  | 
some  hollows  and  slowly  dried  to —  | 
You  want  to  find  out  for  yourself,  | 
don’t  you?  In  western  Pennsvl-  | 
vania  there  was  land  that  was  just  | 
soaked  with  oil.  You  can  find  Oil  | 


In  the  Woods  that  Gave  Us  Oil 


Imagine  yourself  in  this  forest — at  a  safe  distance  from  that  queer  animal.  He  is  one  of  those  = 
=  monsters  that  is  supposed  to  have  turned  into  kerosene  oil.  And  it  was  such  woods  as  these  that  are  = 
=  supposed  to  have  contributed  their  oily  sap.  H 


|  roofed  over  with  hard  slate-like 
|  rocks.  So  the  oil  was  held  prisoner 
|  in  underground  dungeons  for  ages. 
|  About  fifty  years  ago  a  giant  key 
|  unlocked  great  treasure  chests  of 
|  golden  light. 

How  the  Oil  Genii  “Called  for  Help” 

Men  thought  there  was  oil  in  old 
|  mother  earth’s  secret  strong  rooms. 
|  Through  cracks  in  that  slate  roof, 
|  the  oil  broke  prison  and  came  to 
1  the  surface.  It  stood  in  beads  on 


VC^here  the 
5\fajS  was 
Soaked 
with  Oil 


City  between  Pittsburgh  and  Buf¬ 
falo.  Many  pioneers  who  built  cab¬ 
ins  on  Oil  Creek  moved 
away.  Horses  and  cows 
could  not  drink  the  oily 
water.  Oil  was  needed 
so  badly  for  lamps  that  a  well  was 
drilled  there.  Tons  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  hauled  through  seventy- 
five  miles  of  woods.  A  derrick,  or 
skeleton  tower  of  timbers,  was  set 
up.  Under  that  two  men  drove  fif- 
tv  feet  of  hollow  iron  cvlinders 


tv 
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down  to' bed  rock.  Black  bears  and 
wild  cats  and  deer  were  in  those 
woods.  What  do  you  suppose  they 
thought  of  those  queer  doings? 

Driving  the  Key  into  the  Genii’s  Dungeons 

Into  the  iron-walled  well,  a 
“string”  of  tools  was  dropped.  On 
one  end  was  a  huge  auger,  or  cut¬ 
ting  bit,  of  steel.  An  iron  sinker 
bar  was  on  the  other.  They  were 
connected  by  iron  links.  The 
“string”  was  looped  to  a  rope  that 
passed  over  a  pulley  wheel  at  the 


ground  cost  $40,000,  without  find¬ 
ing  oil.  A  well  may  be  a  “duster” 
or  dry  hole,  a  pumping  well  or  a 
“gusher.”  A  “gusher”  might  be 
called  a  geyser. 

A  Roaring  Column  of  Oil 

“Clink-clank!  clink-clank!”  goes 
the  drill,  one  minute.  The  next  a 

Then  Out  ton-weiSht  “string”  is 

'Rushed  the 
Oil  Giant 


hurled  out  and  shot  high 
above  the  derrick  by  a 
roaring  column  of  petroleum. 


Can’t  You  Hear  these  Gushers  Roar? 


Here  are  some  oil  wells  which  have  just  been  “shot”  with  nitroglycerine.  Can’t  you  fairly  hear  the  ^ 
roaring  column”  as  it  shoots  high  above  the  derrick  just  as  it  is  described  as  doing  in  our  story?  j| 


|  top  of  the  derrick.  The  “string”  of 
|  tools  was  sixty  feet  long.  It  weighed 
|  a  ton.  The  auger  cut  through  the 
|  rock,  the  bar  crushed  it  to  sand. 
|  ^  $40000  Forty  times  a  minute  bit 
|  Joumey  and  and  bar  rose  and  fell. 
|  Nohody  at  Sand  and  water  had  to 
|  Home!  be  bailed  out.  Broken 

|  tools  had  to  be  “fished”  out.  One 
|  man  was  kept  busy  sharpening  au- 
|  gers.  All  oil  wells  are  drilled  in 
|  this  way.  Drills  may  go  down  two 
I  thousand  feet,  and  the  hole-in-the 


The  first  well  on  Oil  Creek  was  a  | 
pumping  well.  At  sixty-nine  feet  | 
in  bed  rock,  the  drill  sank  into  the  | 
oil  sand  stone.  The  well  filled  with  | 
petroleum  over  night.  The  news  | 
spread  like  wild  fire.  j 

“Struck  oil  on  Oil  Creek!” 


There  was  as  much  excitement  as  | 
when  gold  was  found  in  California.  | 
Oil  City  was  like  a  mining  camp  j 
town.  Pioneer  farmers  were  mil-  | 
lionaires  over  night.  A  ten  mile  | 
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One  of  the  Great  Pumps 


This  picture  shows  one  of  the  great  pumps  by  which  the  oil  is  sent  through  pipes  underground. 
Its  work  is  like  the  little  pump  in  your  own  body  which  sends  the  blood  through  your  “under¬ 
ground”  pipes.  This  pump  handles  60,000,000  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours.  Notice  the  words 
“S.  O.  Co.”  near  the  governor  of  the  engine.  “The  Standard”  is  the  largest  oil  company  in  the 
world. 


forest  of  derricks  sprang  up  along 
Oil  Creek.  Drills  went  deeper, 
through  three  slate  roofs.  A  “gush- 

A  Trouble-  e r ”  was  struck  five  hun- 
some  Fortune  dred  feet  down,  in  the 
to  Hold  third  layer  of  sand 

stone.  When  oil  was  found  men  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Hand¬ 
ling  petroleum  was  a  new  business. 
They  had  to  learn  how  to  store  it, 
ship  it  and  refine  it.  As  it  came 
from  the  earth  petroleum  was  good 
for  nothing.  It  was  a  thick,  dark, 
gummy,  vile-smelling  fluid.  It  was 
smoky  and  exploded  easily. 

The  Oil  River  System  Under  Your  Map 

It  was  pumped  into  barrels  first, 
then  into  tanks  on  flat  boats.  Some¬ 
one  thought  of  pumping  it  to  mar¬ 


ket,  through  iron  pipes.  Wasn’t 
that  a  bright  idea?  Now  there  is 
an  underground  “river  system”  of 
hollow  iron  pipes  that  carries  noth¬ 
ing  but  oil.  It  starts  in  Texas.  It 
runs  north  through  Kansas.  It  tun¬ 
nels  under  the  Mississippi  River 
and  crosses  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Branch  pipe-lines  run  out  to  the  oil 
fields  along  the  way.  Every  thirty 
or  more  miles  there  is  a  pumping 
station,  with  storage  tanks. 

Steam  “Heart  Throbs”  That  Pump  Oil 

A  steam  pump  forces  the  oil 
through  the  pipes,  under  rivers  and 
over  mountains.  Whirligigs  of  blades 
called  “go-devils”  are  carried  along 
to  keep  the  pipes  scraped  clean.  A 
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How  Oil  is  Brought  to  the  Surface 
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Here  the  artist  has  summed  up  the  story  of  where  oil  is  found  and  how  it  is  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  the  oil  furnishes  its  own  power  for  being  raised  to  the 
surface.  This  power  comes  from  the  gas  which  the  oil  itself  gives  off.  Notice  at  the  bottom  in  the 
section  marked  “Oil  Sand”  how  the  gas  is  forcing  the  oil  up  through  the  pipe  to  the  tanks  above, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
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I  A  “Tank  Farm"  I 


This  is  a  scene  in  the  oil  fields  of  Kansas  and  is  called  a  “Tank  Farm.”  You  can  see  why — it’s 
on  a  farm  where  they  “raise”  oil.  This  farm  is  near  Neosha.  Each  of  those  tanks  holds  35,000 
barrels  of  oil.  Figure  out  from  the  number  of  tanks  how  much  oil  there  is  stored  here  when  all 
these  tanks  are  full. 


well  owner  stores  his  oil  in  huge  iron 
tanks,  as  a  farmer  stores  wheat  in  an 
elevator.  When  he  sells  his  oil  he 
opens  a  faucet  and  lets  it  flow  into 
his  branch  pipe-line.  At  the  refinery, 
on  some  sea  or  lake  port,  or  railroad 
center,  another  faucet  lets  a  stream 
of  oil  into  a  six  hundred  barrel  tank. 

To  properly  understand  refining, 
you  must  know  what  petroleum  is. 
You  know  that  water  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  vapor,  a  liquid  or  a  solid. 
It  is  some¬ 
times  steam, 
sometimes 
ice.  Petro¬ 
leum  is  one 
form  of 
bitumen. 

There  is  a 
solid  bitu¬ 
men  a  n  d 
a  vapor 
bitumen. 

H  aven’t 
you  seen 
men  spread 
asphalt  on 
a  street?  It 


is  hot  and  soft.  It  smokes  and  smells 
like  roofing  tar.  When  cold  it  hard¬ 
ens.  Asphalt  is  a  solid  bitumen.  It 
is  petroleum  that  came  to  the  surface 
and  dried  out. 

Next  to  the  asphalt  is  “mineral” 
pitch,  a  thick,  oily  paste,  on  the  way 
to  drying  to  asphalt.  The  third 
bitumen  is  petroleum,  or  rock  oil. 
The  fourth  is  a  thin,  clear,  gas-like 
liquid  called  naphtha.  And  then 
comes  natural  gas.  All  these  are 

found  sep¬ 
arately  i  n 
the  earth. 
Petroleum 
hasthemid- 
d  1  e  place 
among  the 
bitum  e  n  s. 
It  is  the 
mother  of 
gas,  naph¬ 
tha,  pitch 
and  asphalt, 
as  water  is 
<the  mother 
of  vapor 
and  ice.  All 


Building  a  Mammoth  Tank 


At  Port  Townsend,  Washington,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
have  a  huge  reservoir  with  thick  concrete  walls  which  prevent 
the  spreading  of  the  oil  and  lessens  the  danger  from  fire.  The 
illustration  shows  the  reservoir  in  process  of  construction.  In 
the  foreground  are  tanks  used  in  connection  with  the  shipment 
of  the  oil. 
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One  of  the  Pipe  Lines 


Here  is  where  one  of  the  great  pipe  lines  into  which  that  huge  pump  sends  the  oil,  is  running 
above  the  ground  across  an  oil  field.  Notice  the  derrick  in  the  distance. 


the  other  forms  of  bitumen  are  in  pe¬ 
troleum  and  can  be  separated  from  it. 
And  it  is  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  turning 
water  into  steam. 

Many  things 
beside  water  can 
be  boiled,  even 
gold  and  iron. 

Metals  like  very 
hot  fires.  Oils 
boil  or  give  off 
vapor  with  less 
than  half  the  heat 
needed  by  water. 

Gasoline,  one  of 
the  naphthas, 
evaporates  quickly 
just  in  warm  air. 

Kerosene,  if  heat¬ 
ed  to  I  io  degrees, 
gives  off  a  gas 
vapor  that  can  be 
lighted  with  a 


match.  Machine  oil  takes  more  heat 
to  vaporize.  There  are  still  heavier 

oils,  waxes  and 
gums  in  petro¬ 
leum. 

The  big  tank 
of  petroleum  in 
the  refinery  is 
warmed  by  steam 
coils.  Soon  the 
naphtha  in  it  boils 
and  passes  off,  in 
vapor,  into  pipes 
kept  cold  by  icy 
water  baths. 
There  the  va¬ 
por  turns  into  a 
liquid,  as  steam 
condenses  on  a 
cold  window. 
When  the  naph¬ 
tha  stops  coming 
the  heat  in  the 
tank  is  increased. 


Shall  1  Stop  Here? 


Here  is  a  railway  distributing  station  on  the 
underground  oil  railroad.  By  a  turn  of  the 
wheel  the  flow  of  oil  is  stopped  or  sent  on  in 
the  proper  direction. 
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Loading  Tank  Steamers  with  Oil 


g  ©  Keystone  View  Co. 

|  Then  the  kerosene  vaporizes.  The 
|  heat  gradually  rising,  machine  oils 
|  are  separated,  then  vaseline,  axle 
|  grease  and  wax.  The  wax  is  paraf- 
|  fin.  What  is  left  in  the  tank  is  pitch 
|  and  asphalt.  These  can  be  separated, 
|  too,  leaving  pure  carbon  or  coke. 
|  Out  of  that  electric  light  carbons  are 
|  made,  and  crayons  for  drawing. 

1  Two  Hundred  Things  That  Came  With 

the  Oil  Light 

In  drilling  for  petroleum,  men 
|  wanted  lamp  oil.  They  got  it,  but 
|  they  got  a  great  number  of  other 
|  useful  things  with  it — nearly  two 
|  jrerosene  hundred  of  them.  Every 
|  and  the  family  uses  kerosene, 

1  ^ a  gasoline,  vaseline,  ma- 

=  Vv  ater  i  •  • .  ,  rr 

chine  oil  and  paraffin 
|  wax.  All  these  things  have  to  be 
|  purified  and  tested.  If  any  naphtha 
|  is  left  in  kerosene,  it  may  explode 


This  is  a  fine  view  of  a 
“tank  steamer”  at  Port 
Arthur,  Texas,  being  filled 
with  oil.  These  pipes  are 
a  part  of  the  great  pipe 
system  which  connects 
the  oil  refineries.  One  of 
the  tanks  of  the  steamer 
is  being  filled  by  means 
of  the  large  hose  in  front 
of  the  man.  One  end  of 
the  hose  is  attached  to 
these  pipes  and  the  other 
end  discharges  the  oil 
into  the  tank.  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  is  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  about  thirty 
miles  southeast  of  Beau¬ 
mont,  Texas.  Two  of  the 
largest  oil  refineries  in 
the  world  are  located 
here  and  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  large  percent* 
age  of  the  population. 


when  put  in  a 
lamp.  Sulphur 
makes  a  lamp 
smell  badly.  Acid 
and  carbon  specks 
make  lamps 
smoke.  Kerosene 
has  to  be  washed 
in  soda  wTater  and 
filtered.  The  soda 

eats  the  acid  out. 

King  Kerosene  the  “Globe  Trotter” 

Crude  oil  goes  to  refineries  by 
pipe  lines.  But  kerosene  is  shipped 
in  iron  tanks,  mounted  on  flat  cars. 
You  see  them  on  every  railroad. 
Tank  wagons  take  the  oil  to  store 
keepers.  From  the  very  first  we 
had  oil  to  sell  in  other 
countries.  And  for 
twenty  years  we  had  all 
the  oil  that  had  been 
It  was  shipped  in  barrels  in 
vessels.  Steamers  were 
afraid  to  carry  it.  Oil  and  fire  were 
rather  dangerous  neighbors  on  the 
ocean.  Now  it  is  safe.  The  oil  is 
pumped  into  fire-proof  iron  tanks 
in  the  holds.  From  foreign  seaports 
oil  is  sent  on  in  tank  cars. 

In  parts  of  the  world  where  there 
are  no  railroads,  kerosene  is  sent  on 


How  the 
Oil  is 
Shijpfted 
Abroad 

found. 

sailing 
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THE  STORY  OF  OIL 
An  Interesting  Chapter  in  the  Story  of  Oil 


... 


In  the  far  away  East  Indies  where  modern  methods  of  transportation  have  not  yet  come  into  use, 
oil  rides  on  the  backs  of  strong  brown  men  who  march  in  long  lines  with  their  loads.  They  are 
carrying  the  oil  from  the  ship  to  warehouses. 

Transporting  Oil  in  the  Orient 


Here  we  see  camels  loaded  with  oil  ready  to  start  across  the  desert.  The  natives  in  eastern 
countries  value  highly  the  tin  cans  when  empty.  They  make  them  into  various  domestic  utensils, 
such  as  cooking  vessels  and  lamps,  and  use  them  for  roofing  small  houses. 
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This  Oil  Reservoir  Hole 


Here  you  see,  being  built,  an  enormous  concrete  reservoir  for  holding  oil.  It  is  on  a  tank  farm  near  San 
ladder,  the  steel  rods  around  which  the  concrete  is  molded  in  its  soft  state.  The  concrete  walls,  bridges,  via 
It  is  just  like  the  ancient  cliff  dwellers  using  sticks  to  help  hold  their  mud  floors  together  on  the  “front  pc 


. 
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Map  of  the  Oil  Regions 
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Hundred  Million  Barrels 


“i i,  California.  It  is  now  completed  and  has  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  barrels. 
‘  her  engineering  works  so  built  are  called  “reinforced”  concrete, 
wn  in  the  picture  in  the  story  of  our  National  Parks. 


I 


These  workmen  are  putting  a  roof  over  the  million  barrel  concrete  oil  tank  which  covers  six 
§§  acres  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 


in  many  curious  ways.  It  is  put  in¬ 
to  tin  cans  that  hold  two  or  five 
gallons.  Native  sail- 
Nowlnto  boats  carry  cargoes  of 

Native  ..  J  & 

Sail  Boats  011  in  these  cases  up 
countless  rivers  into  the 
heart  of  China,  India,  Africa  and 
South  America.  Where  the  boats 
stop,  the  cases  are  loaded  on  pack 
animals.  Camels  carry  them  across 
deserts;  elephants  over  mountains; 
burros  to  Mexican  mines;  water 


buffaloes  to  Philippine  plantations. 
Patient  donkeys  draw  oil  tank  carts 
for  peddlers.  Men  wheel  the  tanks 
on  push  carts  and  barrows.  No 
country  is  too  distant,  no  people  so 
poor  that  they  cannot  have  Ameri¬ 
can  kerosene. 

The  great  Standard  Oil  Company 

The  Army  haS  an  armY  °f  ageIltS 

of  scattered  all  over  the 

Salesmen  world.  Each  agent  is  a 

soldier  with  officers  over  him.  He  is 


Six  Acres  of  Oil 


i 


a 


told  to  open  new  trade  routes.  He 
must  show  ignorant  people  how  to 
use  and  care  for  lamps.  For  some 
very  poor  people  in  China  and  the 
sea  islands  a  good,  cheap  lamp  had 

A  Volcano  Made  by  Man 
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to  be  made,  and  sold  below  cost.  J 
Governments  have  had  to  be  asked  | 
not  to  tax  the  oil,  so  that  the  poor  | 
could  buy  it. 

Part  of  the  oil  trade  is  being  | 
taken  from  us  by  Russia.  Some  | 


m m 


When  an  oil  well  catches  on  fire  it  looks  like  a  volcano 
and  may  burn  for  days.  The  country  round  about  is  covered 
with  heavy  black  smoke  and  soot. 


people  think  it  would  | 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  | 
sold  still  less.  You  | 
see  every  oil  well,  | 
and  even  whole  oil  j 
fields,  go  dry.  A  j 
“gusher”  dies  soon,  | 
like  a  geyser,  and  has  | 
to  be  pumped.  When  | 
the  pumps  fail,  a  j 
giant  torpedo  is  put  | 
into  the  well  and  ex-  | 
ploded,  to  break  up  | 
the  oil  sand  stone.  | 
After  an  earthquake  | 
shock,  a  column  of  | 
oil,  smoke  and  rocks  shoots  j 
up.  The  pumps  can  then  get  | 
more  oil.  But  a  time  comes  when  | 
“shooting”  a  well  does  no  good.  The  | 
oil  is  all  gone.  Few  wells  flow  long-  j 
er  than  five  years.  The  oil  com-  | 
panies  hunt  for  new  fields  all  the  time.  | 
We  are  glad  that  oil  fields  have  | 
been  found  in  Russia,  Austria,  Japan  | 
and  India,  so  that  we  need  not  send  | 
so  much  away  to  other  countries. 

That  Bubbling  Lake  of  Oil 

You  will  find  many  interesting  | 
things  in  the  picture  of  the  crude  oil  | 
flowing  into  the  temporary  earthen  | 
reservoir.  No  doubt  you  | 
wonder  why  the  oil  would  | 
not  seep  back  into  the  earth.  | 
The  answer  is  that  where  one  | 
of  these  big  pits  is  properly  | 
dug  the  soil  is  scraped  away  | 
until  comparatively  solid  | 
earth  is  reached,  and  theft  | 
this  earth  is  beaten,  or  | 
tamped,  as  hard  as  possible,  § 
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A  Big  Lake  of  Oil 


Crude  oil  is  here  being  pumped  into  an  earthen  reservoir  at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  through  that  big  n 
pipe  on  the  left.  The  reservoir  is  just  a  big  pit  scraped  out  of  the  ground  as  you  see  men  doing  when  E 
they  are  digging  out  the  foundation  of  a  big  building.  = 


V 

♦  ♦ 


|  much  as  they  used 
|  to  tamp  down  the 
|  earthen  floors  of 
|  log  cabins.  After 
|  this  is  done  the  oil 
|  seldom  soaks  in 
|  more  than  five  or 
|  six  inches. 

N  o  w,  what  do 
|  you  suppose  those 
|  two  dark  masses  in 
|  the  center  of  the 
|  picture  are?  They 
|  look  like  brush  or 
|  rubbish  of  some 
|  sort,  don’t  they? 
|  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
|  all  the  rubbish  and 
|  loose  dirt  is  scraped 
1  away,  and  what 
|  you  see  there  is 
|  simply  the  crude, 
|  black  oil  being 
|  forced  up  into  the 
|  air  by  the  pressure 
1  of  oil  and  gas 


Pulling  Out  a  Casing 


This  is  the  tube  or  casing  of  an  oil  well. 
The  well  is  dry  now,  so  the  casing  is  being 
pulled  out  to  be  used  again  somewhere 
else. 


which  is  coming  in  j 
through  that  great  | 
pipe.  The  end  of  | 
the  pipe  itself  is  | 
probably  just  about  | 
under  those  black  | 
spots  in  the  picture.  j 
In  the  back-  | 
ground  of  this  | 
“lake  of  oil”  you  j 
notice  there  is  'a  | 
line  which  looks  as  | 
though  it  might  be  | 
a  temporary  dam  | 
or  dike.  This  is  | 
simply  more  oil  j 
bubbling  up  from  | 
various  feed  pipes  | 
which  are  coming  | 
into  the  reservoir  | 
f rom  different  | 
sides.  | 

Oil  reservoirs  of  g 
this  kind  are  only  | 
used  for  temporary  | 
storage  and  are  [ 

!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllt{ 
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Letting  Down  the  Loaded  Shell 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 


This  is  a  scene  in  the  n 
oil  fields  in  Pennsylvania.  | 
It  shows  a  workman  let-  g 
ting  down  into  an  oil  well  = 
a  shell  loaded  with  nitro-  || 
glycerine.  The  shell  is  ex-  ^ 
ploded  at  just  the  point  § 
where  it  is  necessary  to  || 
break  up  the  strata  in  or-  |= 
der  to  make  the  oil  flow.  || 
The  shell  must  be  lowered  = 
with  care  on  this  account.  = 
In  order  to  do  this  the  ^ 
“shooter.”  as  he  is  called,  §j 
fastens  his  reel  by  clamps  = 
to  the  fly-wheel  of  the  en-  = 
gine  used  in  drilling  the  s 
well.  On  this  reel  is  wound  1| 
a  thin  but  strong  manila  j| 
rope  about  2,000  feet  long,  n 
When  the  engine  is  started  = 
the  shells  are  lowered,  one  || 
at  a  time,  into  the  well.  || 
After  each  shell  is  lowered  ^ 
the  measuring  steel  tape  is  = 
let  down  to  determine  j| 
whether  the  shell  is  at  th«  = 
proper  depth.  With  his  left  ^ 
hand  the  shooter  is  hold-  = 
ing  the  brake  of  the  wheel  ^ 
to  stop  instantly,  if  neces-  ^ 
sary,  the  descent  of  the  = 
shell. 


|  usually  constructed  only  when  a 
|  big,  new  supply  of  oil  has  been  dis- 
|  covered,  or  where  it  is  necessary  to 
|  get  additional  storage  quickly  be- 
|  cause  the  oil  is  flowing  out  so  fast. 

Of  course  you  know  those  tall  fig- 
|  ures  in  the  background  are  oil  der- 
|  ricks. 

1  Will  We  Miss  the  Oil  When  the  Wells 

Run  Dry? 

A  dry  water  well  is  filled  again 
|  by  rains.  A  cut-over  forest  can  be 
|  replanted,  but  when  our  oil  is  gone 
|  it  will  be  gone  forever.  Perhaps, 
|  then,  we  shall  all  have  gas  or  elec- 
|  trie  lights.  But  these  need  expen- 
|  sive  pipes  and  wires.  There  may 
|  never  be  another  source  of  light 
|  found  as  cheap  as  oil  and  as  easily 
|  carried  wherever  boats  and  animals 
|  and  men  can  make  their  way. 


Helping  People  See  to  Think 

Some  people  think  petroleum  the  | 
greatest  discovery  of  the  century.  It  | 
has  lifted  millions  of  people  out  of  | 
the  darkness  of  night  and  mind.  | 
Working  every  moment  of  daylight,  | 
the  poorest  people  could  not  even  | 
learn  to  read.  After  toil  they  sat  | 
in  dreary  darkness,  unable  to  see  to  | 
do  anything.  | 

Rub  your  kerosene  lamp.  It  is  | 
more  wonderful  than  Aladdin’s!  | 
Can’t  you  see  happy  family  groups,  | 
of  white  and  black,  red  and  yellow  | 
and  brown  people?  Father  is  read-  | 
ing,  mother  writing  a  letter,  chil-  | 
dren  playing  games  and  studying  | 
lessons  in  countless,  softly  lighted  | 
roo.ms.  | 

Bravo!  Good  oil  genii  of  the  | 
magic  lamp !  | 
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“Jack  Squib”  Loaded  with  Dynamite  Ready  to  Drop  Into  the  Well 


©  Keystone  View  Co 


The  workman  is  here  H 
holding  uo  what  is  called  |f 
the  “Jack  Squib,”  so  that  M 
you  may  have  a  good  look  ^ 
at  it  before  he  drops  it  into  = 
the  well.  The  “Jack  Squib”  M 
contains  the  dynamite.  B 
It  is  a  tin  pipe  closed  B 
at  the  pointed  end  and  filled  B 
to  the  depth  of  several  = 
inches  with  sand  or  dirt.  H 
Imbedded  in  this  sand  is  a  H 
stick  of  dynamite,  in  which  || 
are  long  powder  fuses  with  || 
fuse  caps  on  the  ends  of  B 
them.  Sand  is  packed  B 
around  these  fuses  so  that  B 
they  will  burn  slowly  and  B 
thus  prevent  an  explosion  M 
before  the  dynamite  reaches  s 
the  proper  spot.  This  man  || 
will  light  the  fuses,  drop  ^ 
the  squib  into  the  well  and  B 
stay  there  until  he  hears  an  §j 
explosion.  Then  he  will  run  = 
to  a  safe  distance.  = 


When  the  Paraffin  Makes 
Trouble 


Here  is  a  diagram  of  an  oil  well. 
H  The  oil  is  in  the  layer  of  sand  be- 
B  tween  the  two  layers  of  slate.  It 
B  oozes  and  drips  into  the  cavity,  C, 
B  and  down  to  the  pocket,  D,  below, 
s  But  paraffin  wax  is  also  present 
=  wherever  petroleum  is  found.  This 
§|  wax  collects  on  the  edges  of  the 
H  cavity  in  the  oil  sand  and  corks  up 
H  all  the  cracks  so  that  the  oil  cannot 
=  come  through.  A  steamer  has  been 
B  invented  which  removes  the  paraf- 
f§  fin.  It  consists  of  a  metal  tube,  in 
H  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  smaller 
M  tube,  B,  containing  water,  with 
H  small  holes  in  the  bottom  through 
B  which  the  water  is  sprayed  evenly 
H  into  the  larger  tube.  In  the  bottom 
B  of  the  larger  tube  are  pieces  of  cast 
B  iron  which  have  been  heated  white 
§j  hot.  The  water  from  the  smaller 
B  tube  dropping  on  the  hot  iron  is 
B  changed  to  steam,  which,  by  expan¬ 


sion,  is  pushed  upward  and  out  s 
through  the  holes  in  the  larger  tube  s 
with  great  force.  This  steam  sprays  = 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  and  melts  §j 
the  paraffin,  which  runs  down  into  B 
the  pocket,  D.  The  steamer  is  = 
drawn  up  and  the  pocket  filled  with  M 
boiling  water  to  keep  the  paraffin  §| 
melted.  Another  steamer  is  low-  = 
ered  into  the  cavity  while  the  iron  j= 
pieces  of  the  first  one  are  reheated,  jfj 
The  water,  E,  is  kept  hot  by  low-  B 
ering  the  part  of  the  steamer  con-  H 
taining  the  hot  iron  into  it  each  = 
time  before  drawing  it  up.  This  |§ 
process  is  kept  up  for  from  five  to  H 
eight  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  M 
time  all  the  paraffin  has  been  melt-  H 
ed  from  the  sand  walls  of  the  cav-  |§ 
ity  and  has  run  down  into  the  boil-  b 
ing  water,  E,  in  the  pocket.  This  || 
water  and  paraffin  is  then  pumped  || 
out  and  the  oil  again  runs  freely.  = 


& 
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|  Good  Housekeeping  in  “Big  Business”  j 


“Saving  the  Fat” 

It  is  curious  how  much  little  homes  are  like  big,  modern  industries.  A  good  housewife  lets 
nothing  go  to  waste.  In  what  are  often  called  “the  big  businesses,”  the  same  thing  is  true.  Here  is 
an  illustration  of  it.  In  the  oil  business,  the  water  used  in  washing  out  the  stills,  the  tanks  of 
steamers  and  barges — in  fact,  everything  that  has  had  any  oil  in  it — is  run  into  great  open  tanks 
like  this.  Then,  of  course,  you  know  what  happens — the  oil  rises  to  the  top  and  is  run  off  just 
as  mother  skims  the  various  kinds  of  oil  in  cooking  and  saves  it  to  be  used  again.  Ask  her  about 
different  ways  in  which  she  saves  things  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste. 


H  ©  Keystone  View  Co.  ©  Keystone  View  Co.  j§ 

Another  Form  of  Good  Housekeeping  in  “Big  Business” 

As  in  other  large  industrial  enterprises  where  “containers” — such  things  as  boxes  and  cans  for 
containing  products — are  used,  the  big  oil  companies  make  their  own  cans  for  holding  kerosene  and 
the  boxes  in  which  these  cans  are  exported.  The  picture  on  the  right  shows  the  nailing  machine, 
nailing  boxes  together.  On  the  left  is  a  conveyor  which  carries  the  boxes  and  the  tin  cans  to  the 
department  in  which  the  cans  are  filled  and  put  into  the  boxes.  The  cans  are  placed  on  a  platform 
which  revolves,  bringing  them  successively  under  faucets  attached  to  the  large  galvanized  tank  seen 
||  in  the  background.  Here  the  cans  are  filled  just  as  the  grocer  fills  our  kerosene  can. 

Siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw 
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After  that  part  of  petroleum  which  is  intended  for  the  family  lamp  has  been  subjected  to  all  the 
tests  known  to -chemistry,  it  is  given  the  final  test  of  actual  burning  in  various  kinds  of  lamps.  You 
know  the  old  saying,  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  chewing  of  the  string.” 

Other  Testers  at  Work 


superintends  the  process  of  distilling  the  oil.  He  is  here  testing 
The  man  on  the  right  is  testing  the  kind  of  oil  used  in  machinery. 


The  “still  man”  (on  the  left 
the  product  from  different  stills 


ST0HY  ZO/ve 


IRON  HEART 
OF  THE 
EARTH. 
NO  RADIUM 


tot*. 


a' 

4/>. 

TlE  RADIUS  ^ 


's°  Miles  thic* 


“Scientists  now  believe  that  all  the  radium  contained  in  the  earth  is  to  be  found  in  the  outer  crust, 
instead  of  being  scattered  all  through  the  earth’s  bulk.  The  radium  was  forced  outward  along  with 
the  lighter  rocks  which  form  the  earth’s  crust,  so  that  there  is  little  or  none  deep  down  in  the  earth.” 


$$ 
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What  is 
Radium? 


Source  of  Light 
and  Heat  That  Is 
Worth  Three  Thou¬ 
sand  Times  as  Much 
as  Gold 


OF  COMMON  THINGS 
RADIUM 


Like  a  Little  Sun  i  •  i  i  i_  -  r 

physical  laboratory  ot 

In  one  year  one  ounce  of  radium  gives  out  as  much  TT  .  •  ,  r  t» 

heat  as  could  be  obtained  by  burning  twenty  pounds  the  University  01  LariS. 

o£  coal#  It  has  since  been  found 


YOU  think  a  thing  pretty  val¬ 
uable  that  is  worth  its 
veight  in  gold,  don’t  you!  Ra- 
iium  is  a  mineral  that  looks  like 
:>ale  yellow  salt,  but  it  is  worth 
:hree  thousand  times  as  much  as 
Told.  It  is  called  radium  from 
i  word  meaning  “light”  because 
it  gives  off  powerful  heat  and 
ight  rays  that  penetrate  solid 
ibjects.  Professor  and  Madame 
Zurie  discovered  it  when  work- 
ne  with  uranium  ore  in  the 


3?^ 


in  carnotite  ore  in  Colorado  and 
Utah.  There  are  only  two  grains 
,,c  ^  .  in  a  ton  of  the  richest 

That  Shine  ore,  and  the  process  ot 
Through  Stone  separating  it  is  costly. 

As  radium  is  always  one  and  a 
half  degrees  warmer  than  the  air 
around  it,  it  is  thought  to  explain 
the  retention  of  heat  by  the  earth 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  espe¬ 
cially  as  its  rays  go  through  sol¬ 
ids. 

There  are  three  families  of 
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An  mtin'rtesimat 


By  means  of  a  spinthariscope,  the  helium  atoms  can  be  actually  seen  flying  off  from  a  par. 
tide  of  radium,  like  the  explosions  of  a  bundle  of  firecrackers.  The  spinthariscope  is  a  small 
instrument  having  a  powerful  magnifying  lens  and  containing  a  disc  covered  with  a  film  of 
1  zinc  sulphide. 


]  these  rays,  called  Alpha,  Beta  and 
Gamma  rays,  from  letters  in  the 
|  Greek  alphabet.  The  Alpha  family 
I  are  helium  atoms  charged  with  pos- 
|  itive  electricity.  They  have  not 
|  much  penetrating  power  and  can  be 
[  stopped  by  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 
|  The  second  family  of  radium  rays 
|  are  negative  electrons  or  parts  of 


atoms,  which  can  pass  through  some  I 
solids — glass  and  aluminum,  for  in-  | 
stance.  The  third  set,  the  Gamma  j 
rays,  have  the  greatest  penetrating  1 
power  of  all.  They  are  not  electri-  | 
fied  either  positively  or  negatively  j 
and  can  pass  through  several  inches  j 
of  lead,  water  or  iron.  I 

Radium  rays  are  used  in  photo-  | 
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ATOMS  of  HELIUM 

producing  spiashes  of  iijjht  as  they 
strike  the  DISC  and  penetrate  v 
the  Him  of  Z'mc  Sulphide 
that  covers  it;  this  shows 
how  they  appear  to  the  \ 

eye  under  very  high 

magnification 


m 


a  . 
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|  The  Flight  of  the  Atoms  | 
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The  Radium  Rock  and  Its  Precious  Prisoner 


This  is  carnotite  ore  from  Colorado.  A  ton  of  the  very  best  of  this  ore  yields  only  two  grains 
of  radium. 


|  graphing  hidden  parts  of  the  body, 
|  to  locate  bullets  and  injuries  to 
|  bones  and  for  the  treatment  of  sur- 
|  face  cancers.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to 

|  How  the  know  how  they  discov- 

|  ‘ Professor  ered  the  effect  of  the 

|  Was  Burned  rayS  on  the  body  ? 

|  When  Professor  Becquerel  of  Paris, 
|  was  experimenting  with  radium  he 
|  carried  a  test  tube  containing  it  in 
|  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Two  weeks 
|  later  a  peculiar  burn  appeared  on 
|  the  skin  beneath  the  pocket  where 
|  the  radium  had  been.  Since  then 
|  many  experiments  have  been  made 
|  and  a  big  laboratory  especially  for 
|  the  study  of  radium  as  a  cure  for 
|  disease  has  been  built  in  Paris. 

The  “alchemists”  of  the  Middle 
|  Ages  tried  to  make  gold  out  of  other 
|  substances.  Their  methods  were 
|  crude  and  unscientific  and  the  ma- 
|  jority  of  the  men  themselves  were 


ignorant  imposters  claiming  to  be  | 
magicians.  When  people  really  be-  | 
gan  to  study  the  elements  of  which  | 
the  earth  is  composed  they  decided  | 
that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  | 
these  elements  and  no  more,  and  | 
that  they  could  not  be  changed  or  j 
broken  up.  So  they  laughed  at  the  | 
poor  old  alchemists  for  thinking  | 
copper  or  carbon,  for  instance,  could  | 
be  changed  into  gold.  But  the  dis-  | 
covery  of  radium  has  proved  that  | 
one  substance  can  change  into  an-  | 
other.  It  was  found  that  uranium  | 
Dream  is  constantly  giving  off  | 

of  the  particles  or  rays  which  g 

Alchemists  contain  radium  and  that  | 

radium,  in  turn,  gives  off  thirty-four  j 
thousand  million  atoms  of  helium  a  | 
second.  In  the  same  way  thorium  J 
breaks  up  into  other  elements,  and  | 
lead  is  now  known  to  be  formed  j 
from  another  metal.  So  the  old  I 
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alchemists  were  right  after  all  in 
thinking  that  one  element  could  be 
produced  from  another,  although 
no  one  has  ever  learned  how  to 
change  baser  metals  into  gold. 

Scientists  now  believe  that  all  the 
radium  contained  in  the  earth  is  to 
be  found  in  the  outer  crust  and 
their  reason  for  this  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Since  radium  and  its  “kin- 


til  some  day  it  would  burst  into 
flames.  But  in  the  millions  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  as  a  solid,  enough 
heat  would  have  been  given  off  by 
the  radium  in  it  to  produce  this  re¬ 
sult  several  times  over.  Why  didn’t 
it  happen?  Because  it  is  now 
thought  there  isn’t  as  much  radium 
in  the  world  as  was  at  first  sup- 


What  Radium  Looks  Like 


This  is  a  tiny  piece  of  the  substance  that  is  “worth  three  thousand  times  as  much  as  gold.’ 


folks”  in  the  chemical  world  are 
constantly  giving  off  heat,  the  earth 
must  be  getting  hotter  from  year  to 
year.  If  there  was  radium  all 
through  the  earth’s  mass  in  the  same 
quantity  as  at  the  surface  (2  grains 
to  a  ton  of  rock),  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  would  be  250  times  greater 
than  the  quantity  which  the  earth 
daily  gets  rid  of  in  its  ordinary  cool¬ 
ing-off  process,  and  our  planet  would 
gradually  get  hotter  and  hotter  un¬ 


posed.  It  is  believed  that  instead 
of  being  scattered  all  through  the 
earth’s  bulk,  making  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  the  center  go  up  and  up, 
the  radium  was  forced  outward 
along  with  the  lighter  rocks  which 
form  the  earth’s  crust,  so  that  there 
is  little  or  none  to  be  found  deep 
down  in  the  earth,  and  the  earth’s 
radium  produces  only  enough  heat 
to  balance  that  which  is  continually 
being  given  off  into  space. 
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Map-Picture  Story  of  Uncle  Sani 


If  you  could  visit  the  United  States  “all  at  once’’  this  map  tells  in  a  striking  way  how  its  natun 


WESTERN  STATES. 

1,  Fishing  Schooner.  2,  Fishing  Boat.  3,  Salmon 
Fishing.  4,  Apples.  5,  Wheat.  6,  Copper.  7.  Hogs. 
3,  Sheep.  9,  Lumber.  10,  Lumber  Boat.  11,  Grapes. 
12,  Gold  and  Silver.  13,  Silver.  14,  Salt.  15,  Cat¬ 
tle,  Horses  and  Sheep.  16,  Coal.  17,  Alfalfa.  18, 
Copper.  19,  Gold.  20,  Peaches.  21,  Oil.  22,  Oranges. 
23,  Dates.  24,  Vegetables  (Irrigated  Land).  25,  Ap¬ 
ples  (Irrigated  Land).  26,  Sheep. 


CENTRAL  STATES. 

1,  Spring  Wheat.  2,  Lumber.  3,  Copper.  4,  Flour 
Mill.  5,  Iron.  6,  Apples.  7,  Potatoes.  8,  Dairy. 
9,  Butter  and  Cheese.  10,  Cattle.  11,  Horses.  12, 
Corn.  13,  Packing  House.  14,  Lumber  Yard.  15, 
General  Manufacture.  16,  Hogs.  17,  Oats.  18,  Cat¬ 
tle.  19,  Apples.  20,  Winter  Wheat.  21,  Lumber. 
22,  Furniture.  23,  Automobiles.  24,  Oil.  25,  To¬ 
bacco. 


Resources  and  Great  Industries 


rces  and  the  great  industries  based  upon  them 
SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Cattle.  2,  Sheep.  3,  Horses.  4,  Oil.  5,  Vege- 
I  :s.  6,  Lumber.  7,  Sugar  Cane.  8,  Steel  Mill. 

I  oal.  10,  Cotton.  11,  Turpentine.  12,  Lumber 
Tobacco.  14,  Vegetables.  15,  Oranges.  16,  Pine- 
j  es.  17,  Oyster  Boats.  18,  Oyster  Boat. 


would  look,  and  where  they  are  located: 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC. 

1,  Cattle.  2,  Grain  Elevator.  3,  Butter.  4,  Cattle. 
5,  Steel  Manufacturing.  6,  Oil.  7,  Coal.  8,  Peanuts. 
9.  Tobacco. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

1,  Lumber.  2,  Fishing  Boat.  3,  Oyster  Boats.  4 
Paper  Mill.  5,  General  Manufacturing.  6,  Fishing. 


. 
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Two  Little  Lambs 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  farm  life  and  the  back-to-the-land  move¬ 
ment  is  the  good  health  and  happiness  that  are  the  inheritance  of  the  children  reared 
in  the  country.  All  little  folks  are  interested  in  animals  and  when  they  can  have  a 
baby  lamb  for  a  pet,  as  this  little  girl  has — ! 


T  F  it  were  not  for  plants,  we 
should  all  die  for  lack  of  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  fuel.  The 
plant  gathers  certain  materials 
from  the  earth  and  air  and  makes 
them  into  food  for  our  table. 
Some  of  the  food  provided  by 
plants  such  as  nuts,  apples,  or¬ 
anges,  bananas,  strawberries,  let- 

FoodMadeof  tuce,  onions  and  the 
Earth  and  Air  ppej  are  ready  for  our 

use.  Other  plant  products  are 
used  by  us  as  food  only  after  they 
have  been  especially  prepared  by 


means  which  we  have  invented. 
Among  these  products  is  wheat 
which  we  grind  at  the  mill  where 
the  fine  white  part  which  we  call 
flour  is  separated  from  the  coarse, 
dark  parts,  called  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  We  make  the  flour  into 
bread,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten. 

A  long  time  ago  when  man 
lived  in  caves,  he  first  discovered 
that  wheat  was  good  to  eat  but 
he  did  not  know  how  to  grind  it 
into  flour  or  bake  it  into  bread. 
He  gathered  the  berries  of  the 
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wild  wheat  plant  with  his  hands, 
ground  them  between  his  teeth  and 
ate  them  raw — flour,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  all. 

Other  plant  products,  such  as 
grass,  hay,  and  straw  are  not  suit¬ 
able  as  food  for  us,  but  they 
are  good  feed  for  many 
kinds  of  animals,  as  cattle 
and  sheep  for  example.  The 
flesh  of  these  animals  is  very 
valuable  as  food  for  man ; 
their  wool  and  skins  are 
valuable  as  clothing  and 
their  horns,  hoofs  and  bones 
are  serviceable  for  tools  and 
ornaments.  The  fishes  of  the 
sea  live  upon  plants  or  upon 
other  animals  which  live 
upon  plants. 

The  trees  of  the  forest  are 
so  coarse  and  their  bodies 
are  so  dense  and  hard  that 
only  the  tenderest  branches 
are  useful  as  food  for  ani¬ 
mals,  but  the  trees  furnish  the 
material  for  shelter,  fuel, 
tools,  and  ornaments.  From 
the  sap  of  some  trees  sugar 
is  obtained,  others  produce 
medicines  with  which  to  cure 
our  ailments;  from  others, 
fibre  is  obtained  from  which 
we  make  paper,  clothing, 
rope  and  carpets. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  plants 
of  the  field,  the  forest,  the  plain  and 
the  sea,  furnish  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  all  the  food  we  eat,  all  the 
clothing  we  wear,  all  the  fuel  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  us  warm,  and  most  of  the 
shelter  and  medicine  we  require. 
Plants  are,  therefore,  the  basis  of  all 
life  and  most  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  the  world. 

The  Beginning  of  Agriculture 

To  learn  how  to  grow  plants  and 


how  to  feed  and  care  for  live  stock 
was  man’s  first  great  lesson  in  get¬ 
ting  on  in  the  world.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  did  not  plow,  and  sow,  and 
reap  as  he  now  does  and  he  had  no 
tame  animals  to  help  him  do  his 


work.  He  depended  upon  wild 
plants  and  wild  animals  for  his  food 
and  clothing.  As  he  advanced  in 
intelligence  he  learned  to  gather  the 
seeds  of  the  plants  which  he  had 
found  to  be  of  greatest  use  to  him 
and  to  scatter  them  on  suitable  soil, 
and  to  await  the  harvest  which  he 
gathered  with  his  hands.  He  had 
not  yet  learned  to  help  these  plants 
by  cultivating  the  soil  to  keep  worth¬ 
less  plants  from  crowding  them. 


Primitive  Agriculture 


Though  civilization  began  in  Asia,  many  primitive 
methods  of  agriculture  are  to  be  seen  there  today.  The 
picture  shows  Arabs  scraping  the  soil  (the  process  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  plowing)  with  a  curved  stick 
in  the  same  way  that  their  forefathers  did  thousands 
of  years  ago. 
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|  The  First  Parents  of  the  Potato  and  Apple  | 


At  the  left  is  the  solanum  tuberosum,  the  plant  from  which  man  has  developed  the  Irish  potato. 
More  familiar  is  the  small,  sour,  wild  crab-apple  at  the  right,  from  which  the  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  apples  on  the  market  today  were  produced.  Both  these  plants  changed  their  nature  and  habits 
to  such  an  extent  because  man  has  vastly  improved  their  environment.  A  constant  and  liberal 
supply  of  food  deepens  the  color  and  increases  the  number  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Shelter  from  bad 
weather  lengthens  the  bearing  season.  All  living  things  respond  to  a  change  in  their  environment 
and  plants  are  not  slow  to  alter  their  structure  and  habits  because  of  it. 


He  soon  began  to  tame  some  of 
the  wild  animals — the  dog  and  the 
chicken  among  the  first — and  to  make 
them  help  him  get  a  living.  Among 
the  plants  which  man  used  at  an 
early  period  in  his  civilization  were 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  millet,  apples, 
grapes,  olives,  apricots,  peaches, 
pears,  figs,  dates,  bananas,  quinces 
and  sorghums  for  food,  and  flax  and 
hemp  for  clothing.  It  is  known  that 
these  plants  were  used  by  man  more 
than  four  thousand  years  ago.  Then, 
these  plants  were  not  so  highly  im¬ 
proved  as  they  are  now. 
t^ie  The  apple,  for  example, 
Crabs  was  a  small,  sour,  wild 

fruit  scarcely  better  than 
our  native  crab.  Now,  there  are  more 
than  a  thousand  kinds  of  apples, 
varying  in  size  from  the  small  Lady 
apple  to  the  mammoth  Wolf  River 
apple;  differing  in  color  from  the 
bright  red  Jonathan  to  the  Brown 
Russet;  with  all  flavors  from  a  deli¬ 
cate  sweet  to  the  sharpest  acid ;  and 
ripening  from  early  summer  to  late 
autumn. 

The  grape  then  was  a  small,  sour 


the  thick  forest.  Now  it  is  a  large, 
luscious  fruit,  and  is  grown  in  a 
carefully  pruned  and  thoroughly 
tilled  vineyard. 

Man  has  made  equally  marked 
improvements  in  his  animals  by  se¬ 
lecting  the  best  as  parents.  For  a 
long  time  the  hen  would  lay  only 
one  setting  of  from  ten  to  thirteen 

The  Training  eggs  in  a  season.  Then, 
of  the  obeying  her  long  estab- 

Hen  lished  wild  instincts,  she 

would  insist  upon  sitting  upon  these 
eggs  to  hatch  her  young.  After  she 
had  been  tamed  a  long  time,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  the  instinct  to  sit  as  soon 
as  she  had  laid  a  nest  full  of  eggs. 
Now  we  have  a  hen  that  has  laid 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  eggs  in  a 
year,  which  is  perhaps  three  hun¬ 
dred  more  than  the  wild  hen  laid. 

The  Making  of  the  Plant 

Plants  get  their  food  from  the 
earth  and  air.  From  the  earth  comes 
the  mineral  matter,  or  the  part 
which  is  left  as  ashes  if  the  plant  is 
burned.  There  are  six  minerals 
which  are  necessary  to  the  life  and 
development  of  all  plants — phos- 


fruit  which  grew  as  best  it  could  in 
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ic  V egetation  on  the 


The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  central  Africa,  unlike  many  lofty  peaks,  are  covered  with  an  abundant 
the  wind.  But  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  though  they  are  twelve  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  have  a  r 


9  tion.  Even  in  the  tropics  vegetation  is  usually  sparse  on  mountain  tops  because  of  the  drying  effect  of 
«  atmosphere. 
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How  Plants  Break  the  Rocks 


Here?  is  a  tree  that  is 
growing  on  a  fragment  of 
an  old  stone  chapel  and 
another  that  has  split  a 
rock.  The  upper  one  is 
only  a  sapling  as  yet,  but 
its  roots  will  creep  down 
into  tiny  cracky  in.  the 


phorus,  potassium, 
calcium,  iron,  sul¬ 
phur,  and  magne¬ 
sium.  From  the  air 
comes  the  part  of 
the  plant  which 
passes  into  the  air 
as  gas  w  hen  the 
plant  is  burned. 

The  four  elements 
which  come  from 
the  air  are  just  as 
necessary  to  the 
life  of  plants  as  are  those  which 
come  from  the  soil.  These  are 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
The  nitrogen.  We  shall  learn 

Chemistry  a  little  later  that  most  of 
of  Growth  our  plants  get  their 

nitrogen  from  the  soil,  but  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  soil  came  originally  from 
the  air.  For  this  reason  we  say  that 


stone  and  by  their  growth 
the  rock  will,  in  time,  be 
split  as  the  one  in  the 
lower  picture  is.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  plants  hurry 
up  the  cracking  and  split¬ 
ting  up  of  big  rocks  and 
so  help  make  soil. 


the  air  is  the  source 
of  this  element  of 
plant  food.  Thus 
we  see  that  it  takes 
ten  separate  ele¬ 
ments  to  build  a 
plant.  All  these 
elements  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  plants. 
While  only  small 
amounts  of  some  of 
these  elements  are 
needed,  yet  if  only 
one  were  lacking  the  plant  would 
starve  to  death,  no  matter  how 
abundantly  the  other  nine  elements 

J 

were  supplied.  A  farmer  could  carry 
on  his  back  all  the  ashes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  contained  in  a  ton  of  wheat 
straw,  but  the  straw  could  not  be 
produced  without  the  minerals  the 
ashes  contain.  In  this  great  mass  of 


♦.* 
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|  straw  there  would  be  no  more  than 
|  three  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  less 
|  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  iron, 
|  but  unless  the  soil  contained  these 
|  elements  there  would  have  been  no 
|  straw  produced,  and  of  course,  no 
|  wheat. 

The  plant  takes  ‘  its  soil  food 
|  through  its  roots  and  its  air  food 
|  principally  through  its  leaves.  But 
|  before  any  of  these  food  materials 
|  can  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  they 
|  must  be  dissolved  in  the  soil  water. 
|  Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
I  Why  minerals  of  the  soil  is 

|  the  ‘Plant  dissolved  in  water  at  any 
|  Must  Drmk  one  time.  This  is  na- 

|  ture’s  way  of  taking  care  of  the  food 
|  of  plants.  The  food  is  made  solu- 
|  ble  only  about  as  rapidly  as  plants 
|  can  use  it.  The  rest  of  the  food  is 
|  safely  locked  up  so  that  it  cannot  be 
|  washed  away  by  rains. 

We  have  just  learned  that  the  air 
|  is  the  source  of  all  nitrogen,  but  the 
|  ordinary  plant  cannot  use  nitrogen 
|  in  a  pure  state  as  it  is  in  the  air. 
|  Before  nitrogen  can  become  food 
|  for  most  plants  it  must  be  made  to 
|  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  ammo- 
|  nia,  or  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to 
|  form  nitric  acid.  In  one  of  these 
|  forms  it  is  carried  into  the  earth  in 
I  rain  water,  and  it  is  in  the  soil  that 
|  most  growing  plants  must  get  their 
|  nitrogen.  We  shall  learn  a  little 
|  later  about  a  great  family  of  plants 
|  called  the  legumes  or  the  bean,  pea 
|  and  clover  family  which  can  use  this 
|  pure  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
|  later  leave  it  in  the  soil  for  crops 
|  like  corn  and  wheat. 

Nearly  all  soils  contain  enough 
|  magnesium,  sulphur  and  iron  to 
|  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  plants. 
|  Most  soils  contain  enough  calcium 
|  at  least  until  after  they  have  been 
|  cultivated  for  many  years. 

K* 
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The  quantity  of  phosphorus  and  j 
nitrogen  is  low  in  most  cultivated  | 
soils.  These  are  the  elements  which  j 
'W’ky  it  is  first  necessary  to  | 

Fertilizers  apply  in  fertilizers.  In  | 

are  Needed  many  soils  potassium  I 

must  be  added  also ;  and  to  nearly  as  | 
many  an  addition  of  calcium  in  the  | 
form  of  finely  ground  limestone  or  | 
air-slaked  lime  increases  the  yields  | 
of  grain  and  clover.  j 

Thus  we  are  especially  interested  | 
in  the  elements  of  plant  food  which  | 
are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  our  culti-  | 
vated  soils.  It  is  these  which  we  j 
must  buy  in  commercial  fertilizers  | 
or  manures  and  apply  to  most  of  our  | 
fields  before  they  will  give  us  sat-  | 
isfactory  crops  of  wheat,  hay,  pota-  | 
toes,  and  cotton.  The  elements  of  j 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium  and  | 
calcium  are  the  ones  in  which  | 
we  are  especially  interested.  In  order  | 
to  be  successful  the  farmer  must  j 
learn  about  these  elements  and  must  | 
know  how  to  take  care  of  them  in  his  | 
soil  and  where  to  get  them  when  | 
their  supply  in  his  soil  runs  low.  j 
This  means  that  the  farmer  must  | 
first  of  all  study  his  soil.  | 

Three  Millers  That  Grind  the  Soil 

The  earth's  surface  was  once  solid  | 

rock  and  was  wholly  barren.  On  it  | 

neither  plants  nor  animals  could  j 

live.  The  surface  is  now  covered  j 

with  a  layer  of  soil  varying  from  a  | 

few  inches  to  many  feet  in  depth.  j 

Out  of  the  soil  are  growing  great  j 

trees,  tangled  forests,  rich  pastures  | 

and  fields  of  waving  grains.  This  j 

earth  supports  also  millions  of  ani-  | 

mals,  both  large  and  small.  What  | 

has  happened  to  bring  about  all  this  | 

change  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  | 

earth’s  surface  which  once  was  so  j 

barren?  Where  did  this  soil  layer  | 

come  from,  and  of  what  was  it  | 
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made!  How  does  it  happen  that 
trees  and  grass  and  crops  can  grow 
in  this  soil  when  they  couldn’t  grow 
on  the  rocks! 

Soil  is  merely  the  rock  of  the 
earth’s  surface  broken  into  fine  par¬ 
ticles,  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  The 
rock  of  the  earth  is  still  being  slow- 


soil,  and  helped  still  further  to 
break  down  the  rock.  The  soil  build¬ 
ing  went  forward  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  after  plants  began  to  grow  than 
it  had  before  and  the  farther  the 
soil  building  progressed  the  larger 
the  j^lants  grew.  Our  soils  have 
been  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  in  forming,  and,  as  we  have 


How  Washing  Wastes  Soil 


A  heavy  rain  loosens  the  soil  on  a  steep  slope  like  this  one  so  that  the  bank  caves  in.  Proper 
drainage  and  grading  would  save  the  soil  here. 


IS 


ly  broken  into  fine  particles  by  the 
action  of  air,  water,  and  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  rock  surface  had 
been  acted  upon  by  air  and  water, 
plants  began  to  grow.  It  is  true 

How  Plants  they  were  very  simple 
Made  Earth  plants  and  scarcely  large 
By  Growing  enough  to  be  seen  with 

the  naked  eye,  but  they  gathered 
materials  from  the  air  and  used  the 
substance  of  the  powdered  rock  out 
of  which  to  build  their  bodies.  When 
these  plants  died,  they  added  to  the 
small  beginnings  of  a  soil,  their 
bodies  which  helped  to  make  the 


just  said,  the  process  is  still  going  on. 

For  agricultural  purposes  we 
speak  of  the  soil  as  the  surface  layer 
and  the  layer  underneath  the  surface 
soil,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  roots 
of  plants  go,  as  the  subsoil.  Beneath 
the  subsoil  usually  lies  a  second  sub¬ 
soil  extending  to  the  rock  or  to  that 
part  of  the  earth’s  crust  which  has 
not  yet  been  made  into  soil.  The  thin 
layer  of  surface  soil,  together  with 
the  layer  of  subsoil  lying  directly 
beneath  it,  sustains  the  millions  of 
plants  and  in  it  hordes  of  small  ani¬ 
mals  live.  To  keep  this  soil  in  such 
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a  condition  that  it  will  produce  large 
crops  and  feed  man  abundantly  and 

How  Every-  cheaply,  is  one  of  the 
body  Lives  on  chief  concerns  of  all  the 
ike  Farms  people,  whether  they 

live  in  the  town  or  in  the  country. 
When  the  soil  of  a  region  fails  to 
produce  large  enough  crops  to  be 
cultivated  with  satisfaction  and 
profit,  the  people  of  the  town  feel 


tary  soil.  A  limestone  soil  is  the 
result  of  the  weathering  or  decay 
of  limestone. 

There  are  two  principal  groups  of 
transported  soil.  The  bottom  lands 
along  the  streams,  and  the  wind 
drifted  soils  of  the  prairies  of  the 
western  states  and  some  of  the  bluff 
lands  along  the  Mississippi  and  Mis¬ 
souri  Rivers  and  along  the  Yellow 


An  Industrious  Gardener 


|  the  effect  just  as  fully  as  do  the  peo- 
|  pie  of  the  country. 

Varieties  of  Soil 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of 
|  soil.  One  kind  lies  where  it  was 
|  formed  and  is  called  residual  or  sed- 
|  entary  soil.  It  is  a  soil  which  has 
|  never  traveled.  It  has  always  re- 
|  mained  just  where  it  was  made.  The 
|  other  kind  has  been  carried  away 
|  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
|  formed  by  water,  wind,  or  moving 
|  ice,  and  is  called  a  transported  soil, 
|  or  a  soil  which  has  traveled. 

Much  more  than  half  of  the  soils 
|  of  the  United  States  are  residual,  or 
|  sedentary,  and  they  are  of  all 
|  grades,  from  very  fertile  to  very 
|  poor.  A  limestone  or  a  sandstone 
|  soil  is  a  good  example  of  a  seden- 


River  in  China,  form  one  group. 
The  glacial  soils  of  Canada,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 

Corn  Lands  leY  represent  the.  other 
Built  by  group.  Glacial  soils  you 

the  Qlaaers  know  were  brought 

down  from  the  far  north  ages  ago 
in  great  fields  of  moving  ice,  called 
glaciers.  Some  of  the  best  soils  of 
the  corn  belt  were  brought  out  of 
the  frozen  'vastnesses  of  the  North 
into  the  temperate  climate  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas  by  the  action  of  glaciers. 

Agriculturally,  soils  are  divided 
into  clay,  clay  loam,  loam,  sandy 
loam,  fine  sandy  soil,  coarse  sandy 
soil,  fine  gravel  and  coarse  gravel. 
The  best  of  these  soils  are  the  loams, 
the  next  best  the  clay  loams,  then 
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the  sandy  loams,  and  then  the  clay 
soils. 

Some  Soils  Weak,  Some  “Stingy" 

If  a  soil  is  very  coarse  as  is  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  it  will  not 
hold  water  well  and  crops  will  suf¬ 
fer  from  drought,  and  the  air  passes 
so  freely  through  such  a  soil  that  the 
vegetable  matter  it  contains  is 
burned  out  quickly.  Also  the  plant 
food  the  soil  contains  is  carried 
away  by  the  water  which  passes 
readily  through  the  soil  and  flows 
out  at  some  lower  level  as  spring 
water.  Coarse  soils  are  easily  tilled 
and  are  known  as  generous  soils  be¬ 
cause  they  give  up  their  plant  food 
readily  to  the  plants  which  grow 
upon  them.  For  this  reason  soils  of 
this  type  wear  out  quickly  and  re¬ 
quire  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  to  keep  them  in  a  good 
state  of  fertility. 

If  the  particles  are  very  fine,  as 
is  the  case  of  a  clay  soil,  the  air  en¬ 
ters  slowly  and  on  that  account  the 
plant  food  it  contains  is  not  made 
readily  available  to  plants.  Water 
moves  through  this  type  of  soil  slow¬ 
ly.  As  a  consequence,  these  soils 
are  usually  wet  and  cold  at  least  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  spring.  Fine  soils  are 
known  as  stingy  soils  because  the 
food  which  they  contain  is  with¬ 
held  from  the  growing  crops  more 
tenaciously  than  it  is  in  sandy  or 

What  Soils  loamy  soiIs;  As  a  re- 
Are  suit,  clay  soils  wear  well. 

Best  of  All  The  way  j-0  mape  a  tight 

clay  soil  mellow  is  to  add  plenty  of 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  barnyard 
manure  or  green  manure,  and  re¬ 
move  the  surplus  water  by  drainage. 
Between  the  coarse  and  the  fine 
clays  are  the  loams.  These  soils  are 
of  medium  texture,  coarse  enough  to 
be  easily  tilled  and  to  be  reasonably 
generous,  and  yet  fine  enough  to 
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keep  moist  and  wear  well, 
the  loams  are  our  best  soils. 


♦.* 
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Busy  Life  in  the  Soil 


We  think  of  the  soil  as  a  mass  of 
dead  matter,  but  it  is  very  much 
alive.  A  great  many  insects,  bugs 
and  worms  live  in  the  soil.  Some  of 
these,  as  the  angle  worm,  improve 
the  soil.  There  are  also  many  other 
living  organisms  called  bacteria,  and 
fungi,  in  the  surface  soil.  These  are 
very  important  to  soil  fertility. 
They  live  for  the  most  part  on  the 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  the 
soil  and  cause  it  to  decay  and  thus 
release  the  plant  food  this  matter 
contains  so  that  it  may  feed  the 
growing  crops.  Some  of  these  bac¬ 
teria  help  to  make  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  soil,  such  as  phosphor¬ 
us  and  potassium,  soluble  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  up  by  the  plant 
roots.  Others  of  these  organisms 
improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  by  making  it  more  friable 
and  crumbly.  Some  bacteria,  how¬ 
ever,  work  against  the  farmers’  in¬ 
terest  by  locking  up  plant  food  in¬ 
stead  of  unlocking  it.  These  hurt- 

i Bacteria  ful  bacteria  are  most 
Friends,  active  in  soils  which  are 
and  Enemies  poorly  drained  and 

which  contain  little  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter.  By  adding  vegetable  matter, 
either  as  barnyard  manure,  or  by 
plowing  under  a  green  crop  upon 
which  the  helpful  bacteria  may  feed 
and  by  proper  drainage  so  that  air 
may  enter  the  soil  and  supply  oxy¬ 
gen,  the  bacteria  which  are  helpful 
will  work  actively  and  those  which 
are  hurtful  will  be  almost  entirely 
idle. 

How  Plants  “Talk”  About  the  Soil 

Usually  a  soil  that  is  dark  in  col¬ 
or,  deep,  and  friable,  or  loamy  is 
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|  fertile.  Brown  and  red  soils  are 
|  also  usually  productive.  White  or 
|  bluish  soils  are  generally  infertile 
I  The  Plant  and  difficult  to  cultivate. 

|  as  *  "Report"  The  plants  which  grow 
I  on  a  soil  are,  however, 

|  the  best  indicators  of  its  value.  If 
|  these  plants  are  large,  have  coarse 
|  stems  and  large  leaves,  and  if  their 


What  Fertilizing  Accomplishes 


“An  intelligent  farmer  feeds  his  crops  just  as  he  feeds  his 
live  stock.  He  learns  what  each  crop  requires  and  knows 
by  experience  what  part  of  the  food  needs  of  his  crop  his  soil 
may  be  expected  to  furnish.”  This  illustration  shows  four 
panels  of  oats,  two  grown  with  and  two  without  fertilizer. 
Notice  that  the  fertilized  plants  are  not  only  larger,  but  there 
are  more  of  them  and  they  have  borne  more  grain. 


foliage  has  a  dark  green  color,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  soil  is  rich. 
At  least,  we  know  that  such  a  soil  is 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  and  that  it  is  usually  also  rich  in 
all  the  other  elements  necessary  to 
plant  growth.  So  you  see  the  plant 
is  a  kind  of  report  card  about  the 
soil ;  it  tells  you  what  the  soil  has 
been  doing;  how  good  a  worker  it  is. 

A  sparse  growth  and  foliage  of  a 
pale  green  color  indicate  a  soil  poor 
in  nitrogen  and  vegetable  matter, 


and  such  a  soil  is  apt  to  be  poor  in  1 
other  respects,  too.  j 

The  fact  that  legumes,  such  as  the  | 
clovers,  peas  and  the  like,  are  grow-  | 
ing  naturally  on  a  soil  indicates  that  | 
it  contains  plenty  of  lime.  The  ab-  | 
sence  of  such  plants  and  the  pres-  | 
ence  of  sorrels,  and  sour  dock,  sug-  | 
gests  to  us  that  the  soil  is  low  in  lime  j 
and  that  the  soil  is  acid.  | 
Soils  on  which  pines  and  | 
chestnuts  are  the  natural  | 
growths  are  usually  infer-  | 
tile  and  are  especially  | 
poor  in  lime.  Of  course,  | 
large  yields  of  such  farm  | 
crops  as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  | 
clover,  alfalfa  and  pota-  | 
toes,  when  grown  without  | 
manure  or  fertilizer,  | 
prove  beyond  question  | 
that  the  soil  is  productive,  | 
for  the  time  at  least.  | 

The  Chemist  as  a  Prophet  1 

To  learn  how  long  a  soil  j 
will  remain  productive  | 
under  the  ordinary  sys-  | 

How  Chemis-  terns  of  Crop-  | 
try  Foretells  ping,  a  chem-  | 

the  Crofts  j  c  a  1  analysis  | 
must  be  made.  This  will  | 
tell  us  how  much  nitro-  | 
gen,  phosphorus,  potas-  | 
sium,  calcium  and  other  | 
plant  food  is  present.  We  know  g 
how  many  pounds  of  each  of  these  | 
are  removed  by  the  crops  we  grow,  | 
and  if  we  know  how  many  pounds  | 
of  each  of  these  elements  the  sur-  | 
face  soil  contains,  it  is  a  simple  | 
matter  of  arithmetic  to  compute  the  | 
number  of  crops  such  a  soil  will  pro-  | 
duce.  It  has  been  found  by  analysis  j 
that  the  surface  foot  of  a  very  rich  | 
soil  contains  nitrogen  enough  to  j 
produce  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  | 
fifty  crops  of  corn  of  forty  bushels  | 
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|  each ;  enough  phosphorus  to  last 
|  four  hundred  years  at  the  rate  of 
|  use  which  forty  bushels  of  corn  a 
|  year  would  require;  and  enough 
|  potash  to  last  two  thousand  years. 
1  Reasonably  productive  soils  will  last 
1  only  about  half  as  long,  and  poor 
|  soils  will  become  exhausted  tempo- 
1  rarily  at  least  within  less  than  a 
|  generation  unless  helped  by  the 
|  farmer. 

While  a  chemical  analysis  will 
|  tell  us  accurately  how  much  plant 
|  food  is  contained  in  a  soil  it  will  not 
|  tell  us  how  much  of  the  food  is  sol- 
|  uble  or  available  to  plants.  The 
|  only  way  to  determine  this  is  by 
|  studying  the  natural  growth  on  the 
1  land,  or  by  testing  it  with  various 
|  kinds  of  farm  crops. 

How  a  Soil  Becomes  Poor 

A  soil  is  nearly  always  more  pro- 
|  ductive  when  it  is  new  than  it  is 
|  after  it  has  been  cultivated  for  a 
|  number  of  years.  This  is  because  the 
|  soil  gives  up  a  part  of  its  plant  food, 
|  such  as  nitrogen,  potassium  and 
|  phosphorus,  to  every  crop  that  is 
|  grown  upon  it.  Some  of  the  plant 
|  food  of  the  surface  soil  is  carried 
|  down  into  the  subsoil  beyond  the 
|  reach  of  the  plant  roots  by  rain 
|  water  as  it  passes  through  the  soil. 
I  Mother  The  surface  of  all  culti- 
|  Nature  as  a  vated  soils  is  wasted  by 
|  Farmer  washing  and  by  the  ac- 

|  tion  of  the  wind.  It  is  always  the 
|  best  part  of  the  soil  which  is  car- 
|  ried  away,  leaving  the  poorest  for 
|  the  farmer  to  cultivate.  Under  a 
|  system  of  farming  in  which  both 
|  grain  and  straw  is  removed  from 
|  the  land,  nothing  is  being  returned. 
|  In  a  state  of  nature,  everything  that 
|  the  land  produces  goes  back  to  the 
|  soil  and  nothing  is  removed.  This 
|  explains  why  a  new  soil  is  fertile, 
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and  also  suggests  the  reason  why  un-  | 
der  a  wasteful  system  of  farming  | 
the  soil  becomes  less  productive  the  | 
longer  it  is  cultivated.  No  soil  that  | 
is  not  supplied  with  plant  food  from  j 
some  outside  source,  such  as  the  | 
overflow  of  a  stream  or  by  being  j 
fertilized  by  man,  will  remain  pro-  | 
ductive  indefinitely.  Sooner  or  later  j 
Plain  the  soil  will  wear  out  | 

Lesson  in  unless  the  farmer  takes  | 
Subtraction  care  to  pUt  back  into  it  | 

each  year  a  considerable  part  of  that  | 
which  his  crops  took  out.  Putting  | 
back  each  year  a  part  of  the  plant  j 
food  removed  by  the  crop  estab-  | 
lishes  a  permanent  agriculture  and  | 
has  in  mind  the  needs  of  those  who  | 
are  to  live  after  us,  as  well  as  of  | 
those  who  are  now  on  the  land. 

Keeping  up  the  Fertility 

It  is  always  cheaper  and  easier  to  | 
keep  the  soil  in  a  productive  state  | 
than  it  is  to  repair  it,  once  it  is  worn  j 
out.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  | 
surface  washing  so  as  to  prevent  the  | 
waste  of  the  soil  itself,  and  to  the  j 
stock  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  | 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium  and  j 
lime  in  the  soil.  If  these  matters  are  | 
carefully  considered  the  productive-  | 
ness  of  the  soil  will  not  decline. 

The  waste  from  surface  washing  | 
may  be  greatly  reduced  by  keeping  | 
the  soil  covered  all  the  year  with  a  | 
growing  crop.  In  the  winter  some  | 
such  crop  as  rye  or  wheat  in  the  | 
North  and  winter  oats  in  the  South  | 
Preventing  will  hold  the  surface  and  | 
VFaste  ■from  largely  prevent  it  from  | 
Washing  washing.  In  the  spring  | 

the  green  crop  may  be  plowed  un-  | 
der,  thus  adding  to  the  supply  of  | 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  In  re-  | 
gions  of  heavy  rainfall  terrace  or  | 
contour  farming,  such  as  is  exten-  | 
sively  used  in  the  Southern  states,  is  | 
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“The  invention  of  the  reaper  by  a  Virginia  blacksmith  and  farmer,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  on  the  farm.  The  farmer,  once  a  slave  to  hand 
labor,  is  now  the  operator  of  large  machinery.  Before  the  invention  of  these  machines,  it  required 
three  hours  of  a  man’s  time  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Now  it  requires  only  ten  minutes.” 

Compare  this  gasoline  shown  below.  At  best  the 

traction-engine,  the  most  little  one-horse  plow  only 

modern  device  for  plowing,  scraped  the  upper  layers  of 

with  the  wooden  plow  of  soil,  while  the  traction-en- 

o  u  r  Puritan  forefathers,  «  gine  plow  leaves  seven 

smooth,  deep  furrows. 


I  same  land  from  sea- 
|  son  to  season.  In- 
|  stead  of  growing  corn  on  one  field 
|  year  after  year,  and  wheat  on  an¬ 
il  other,  a  system  is  devised  in  which 
|  these  crops  will  follow  each  other  in 
I  A  j  x  something  like  this  Or¬ 
1  of  Crofi  der:  Corn,  oats,  clover, 

|  Rotation  timothy  and  wheat;  or 

|  corn,  oats,  clover,  potatoes,  and 
1  wheat;  or  cotton,  oats,  and  cowpeas; 
|  or  corn,  oats,  and  clover.  The  ad- 
|  vantages  of  rotating  the  crops  in¬ 


certain  kinds  of 
plant  food  than 
others;  for  example,  the  grains  use 
more  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  than 
do  the  grasses.  Potatoes  and  to¬ 
bacco  need  more  potassium  than  is 
required  by  most  other  crops.  Clo¬ 
vers,  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  need 
much  lime.  It  is  easier  to  maintain 
a  balance  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
soil  by  judicious  rotation  than  by 
constantly  growing  one  crop. 

Some  crops  prepare  for  others,  as 
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found  to  be  very  helpful. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  known 
that  the  growing  of  the  same  crop  on 
the  land  year  after  year  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  good  results  as  will  the 
growing  of  a  succession  of  different 
crops.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that 
different  crops  are  rotated  on  the 


stead  of  growing  the  same  crop  on 
the  land  continuously  are  numerous. 
All  crops  do  not  feed  in  the  same 
area  of  soil.  Some  feed  near  the 
surface  as  wheat  and  oats,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  others  in  the  deeper  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  soil  as  clover,  alfalfa  and 
corn.  Some  crops  require  more  of 
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clover  and  cowpeas  which  leave  the 
land  mellow  and  in  good  condition 
for  grain  crops,  potatoes  or  tobacco. 
Also  the  nitrogen  which  the  clover 
and  cowpeas  have  gathered  from  the 
air  as  well  as  the  mineral  elements 
gathered  from  the  subsoil,  are  very 
helpful  in  feeding  the  succeeding 
crop.  Some  crops  are  cleansing  and 
remove  seeds,  and  by  rotation,  plant 
diseases  and  insect  pests  are  held  in 
check. 

The  vegetable  matter  in  cultivated 
soils  is  quickly  burned  out  by  the 
introduction  of  air  through  tillage. 
Soils  low  in  this  material  have  little 
life  in  them  because  there  is  little 
upon  which  the  bacteria  may  feed. 
How  Air  The  soil  becomes  stiff 

Bums  U£  and  hard,  and  bakes 
the  Soil  after  a  rain.  The  min¬ 

eral  plant  food  contained  in  such  a 
soil  is  locked  up  from  the  plants, 
and  crops  growing  on  such  soils  suf¬ 
fer  needlessly  during  a  season  of 
drought.  The  supply  of  vegetable 
matter  may  be  kept  up  by  plowing 
under  some  green  crop,  such  as  rye, 
turnips,  sweet  clover,  red  clover  or 
cowpeas  every  three  or  four  years,  or 
by  applying  barnyard  manure  at  the 
rate  of  from  five  to  six  tons  to  the 
acre  once  every  four  or  five  years. 

Feeding  the  Crops 

The  intelligent  farmer  feeds  his 
crops  just  as  he  feeds  his  live  stock. 
He  learns  what  each  crop  requires 
and  knows  by  experience  what  part 
of  the  food  needs  of  his  crops  his  soil 
may  be  expected  to  furnish.  The 
remainder  he  must  furnish  either  in 
barnyard  manure  or  in  chemical 
fertilizer,  commonly  called  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers. 

Man  learned  to  use  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  long  before  Christ  was  born 
and  the  ancient  farmers  were  well 


advanced  in  their  understanding  of 
the  value  of  manure  and  the  methods 

Fertilizer,  of  preserving  and  apply- 
Used  by  the  ing  it.  Barnyard  ma- 
SAncients  nure,  in  addition  to  sup¬ 

plying  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil, 
furnishes  the  elements  of  food  which 
the  plants  require  for  growth  and 
development  such  as  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potassium,  and  lime.  A  ton 
of  manure  from  some  kinds  of  farm 
animals  is  more  valuable  than  from 
others.  The  manure  from  poultry  is 
the  most  valuable  of  any,  ton  for  ton, 
that  from  swine  and  sheep  is  about 

Farm  Wealth  of  equal  value,  and 
in  the  stands  next  in  the  order 

Barnyard  aGf  jf-g  WOrth,  and  that 

from  horses  is  better  than  that  made 
from  cattle.  The  manure  made  from 
animals  fed  on  grains  or  meal,  espe¬ 
cially  those  meals  rich  in  nitrogen 
such  as  cottonseed  meal,  linseed 
meal  and  bran,  is  much  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  manure  from  similar 
animals  fed  on  coarse  feeds,  such  as 
grass,  hay,  and  fodder.  Young  ani¬ 
mals  produce  manure  of  less  value 
than  do  grown  animals  when  the 
feed  is  the  same,  because  the  growing 
animal  takes  more  out  of  the  feed  to 
nourish  its  body  and  therefore  leaves 
less  in  the  manure  to  nourish  plants. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  the  food 
which  the  plant  takes  out  of  the  soil 
is  to  be  found  in  the  manure  and  only 
about  a  fourth  is  usually  retained  by 
the  animal.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  a  considerable  part  of  the  plant 
food  left  in  manure  is  lost  through 

<Don't  Waste  exposure  of  the  manure 
This  Soil  to  rains  and  by  careless- 
Fo°^  ness  in  handling  it.  Ma¬ 

nure  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
hauled  to  the  field  while  it  is  fresh. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  for  any 
length  of  time  it  should  be  protected 
against  rains  and  sunshine.  A  ma- 
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|  nure  spreader  will  save  much  hand 
|  labor  and  enable  the  farmer  to  use 
|  his  manure  to  better  advantage  than 
|  if  it  is  spread  by  hand. 

It  was  the  German  chemist  Liebig 
|  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
|  century,  discovered  how  to  feed 
|  plants  with  chemicals.  Until  that 
|  time  we  only  knew  how  to  feed  them 
|  with  plant  and  animal  products. 

|  Now  the  farmers  of  all  European 
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off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Another  | 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  obtained  as  a  | 
by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  | 
gas  and  coke  and  is  called  sulphate  | 
of  ammonia.  Another  important  | 
kind  is  nitrate  of  soda  obtained  from  | 
the  rainless  regions  of  Chile. 

The  two  principal  sources  of  | 
phosphatic  fertilizers  are  bone  meal  j 
from  the  packing  houses,  and  phos-  j 
phate  rock.  The  principal  deposits  j 


Where  Guano  Comes  From 


Thousands  of  sea-birds  have  visited  the  Guano  Islands  as  far  back  as  the  records  of  mankind  go. 
They  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  their  young  there,  and,  incidentally,  leave  enough  nitrogenous  waste 
in  their  temporary  homes  to  furnish  fertilizer  to  farmers  all  over  the  world.  The  fertilizer  is  called 
guano,  from  the  islands  where  it  is  gathered. 


|  countries  and  of  the  eastern  and 
|  southern  United  States  use  commer- 
|  cial  fertilizers  very  extensively.  The 

I  How  Birds  four  elements  of  plant 
|  and  Chemists  food  which  are  sold  in 
|  Feed  the  Sod  commercial  fertilizers 

|  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium 
|  and  calcium. 

Some  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are 
|  derived  from  animal  sources,  as  pack- 
|  ing  house  products  like  dried  blood, 
|  and  tankage,  and  a  fertilizer  called 
|  guano,  which  is  the  excrement  of  sea 
1  fowls  and  is  obtained  from  islands 


of  phosphate  rock  of  the  world  are  in  j 
the  Carolinas,  Florida,  Tennessee,  | 
Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

The  principal  source  of  potash  is  § 
the  Stassfurt  mines  of  Germany  | 
where  it  is  believed  that  there  is  | 
enough  potash  to  last  the  world  for  | 
five  thousand  years.  Wood  ashes  are  | 
also  used  to  some  extent  as  a  source  | 
of  potash  for  plants. 

Calcium  fertilizers  are  obtained  j 
from  the  limestone  rock  and  are  in  | 
the  form  of  finely  ground  rock,  or  | 
of  burned  lime,  air-slaked. 
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How  to  Use  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Only  a  part  of  the  food  required 
|  by  plants  is  usually  given  in  the  fer- 
|  tilizer,  the  soil  being  relied  upon  to 
|  supply  the  rest.  Thus,  for  example, 
|  a  crop  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
|  the  acre,  including  the  straw,  would 
|  consume  about  forty-eight  pounds  of 
|  nitrogen,  nine  pounds  of  phosphorus, 
|  twenty-four  pounds  of  potassium  and 

I  How  Much  six  pounds  of  calcium. 
|  the  Wheat  Most  wheat  soils  in 
“Eats  America  may  be  relied 

|  upon  to  furnish  all  the  potash  re- 
|  quired.  If  clover  has  immediately 
|  preceded  wheat  in  the  rotation,  a 
|  part  of  the  nitrogen  gathered  from 
|  air  by  the  clover  and  left  in  the  soil 
[  in  its  roots  and  stubble  will  be  avail- 
|  able  to  the  wheat  plants.  Then,  the 
|  soil  will  supply  a  part  of  the  nitro- 
|  gen  required  so  that  only  from  four 
|  to  ten  pounds  of  nitrogen  would  need 
|  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  ferti- 
|  lizer.  Usually  only  from  one-half 
|  to  two-thirds  of  the  phosphorus  is 
|  supplied  in  that  form. 

The  ordinary  commercial  fertili- 
|  zer  consists  of  from  only  about  one- 
|  tenth  to  one-third  plant  food.  The 
|  rest  of  the  material  is  of  no  agricul- 
1  tural  value  and  is  called  a  filler.  A 

pa 

|  very  common  way  of  making  up 
j  commercial  fertilizers  is  to  have 
|  them  contain  two  per  cent  of  nitro- 
|  gen,  eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
j  acid,  and  two  per  cent  of  potash. 
|  Such  a  fertilizer  would  be  one-eighth 
|  plant  food  and  seven-eighths  filler. 
|  The  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer 
|  applied  varies  from  less  than  a  hun- 
|  dred  pounds  to  more  than  a  thou- 
|  sand  pounds  to  the  acre,  but  from 
|  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
|  dred  pounds  an  acre  is  the  usual 
|  amount. 

Ground  limestone  is  applied  at  the 
1  rate  of  about  two  tons  to  the  acre  and 


air-slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds,  or  about 
twenty-five  bushels  an  acre. 

The  Control  of  Water  in  the  Soil 

All  plants  require  large  amounts 
of  water  for  their  growth,  but  only  a 
few  crops,  such  as  rice,  thrive  in  soil 
filled  with  water.  Saturated  soils  are 
cold,  clammy  and  unfit  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ordinary  farm  crops.  The 
Why  Soils  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
Are  surplus  water  by  drain- 

Dramed  age  SQ  ^hat  the  Jan(J  may 

be  plowed  and  planted  in  proper  sea¬ 
son  and  so  that  the  air  may  enter  the 
soil  to  unlock  plant  food  and  to  help 
feed  the  plants.  Wet  soils  are  made 
dry  by  surface  ditches  or  by  tiles  or 
burnt  clay  tubes,  laid  from  two  to 
four  feet  beneath  the  surface  and 
having  an  outlet  into  a  gully  or 
stream  below.  The  tubes  or  tile  are 
a  foot  in  length  and  the  water  enters 
at  the  joints  where  two  tiles  join.  Sur¬ 
face  drainage  is  wasteful  of  land  and 
tends  to  surface  washing.  Tile  drain¬ 
age  is  costly  and  on  clay  soils  re¬ 
moves  the  water  slowly. 

It  is  more  often  true  that  there  is 
not  enough  water  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  growing  crops  than  that  there 
is  too  much.  The  remedy  is  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  system  of  irrigation  or  to 
practice  dry  farming.  Applying 
water  artificially  or  irrigating  the 
crops  is  one  very  common  remedy 

The  Practice  f°r  the  lack  of  moisture 
of  in  the  soil.  Irrigation 

Irrigation  has  been  practiced  since 

ancient  times  and  some  of  the  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches  of  ancient  Egypt  are  still 
in  use.  Water  resulting  from  the 
melting  of  snow  on  the  mountains  is 
brought  long  distances  in  ditches  and 
spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  field 
where  the  crops  are  growing.  In 
other  cases  water  is  pumped  from 
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Wet  soils  are  made  dry  by  surface  ditches  or  by  tiles  or  burnt  clay  tubes,  laid  from  two  to  four 
feet  beneath  the  surface  and  having  an  outlet  into  a  gully  or  stream  below.  The  tubes  or  tile  are 
a  foot  in  length  and  the  water  enters  at  the  joints  where  two  tiles  join.  Surface  drainage  is  wasteful 
of  land  and  tends  to  surface  washing.  Tile  draining  is  costly  and  on  clay  soils  removes  the  water 
slowly.” 


the  earth  and 
spread  over  the 
fields  near  the  wells 
or  carried  in 
ditches  or  pipes  to 
the  regions  where 
the  crops  are 
grown. 

In  regions  of  de¬ 
ficient  rainfall  in 
which  water  for  ir- 
rigation  is  not 
available,  systems 
of  dry  farming  are  practiced  suc¬ 
cessfully.  A  rainfall  of  less  than 
thirty  inches  a  year  usually  requires 
some  irrigation  or  a  special  type  of 
farming.  In  China,  wheat  has  long 
been  grown  successfully  with  less 
than  twenty  inches  of  rainfall.  In 
the  Columbia  River  basin  of  the 
United  States,  wheat  farming  is  suc¬ 


A  Branch  Drain  Entering  the  Main 
Tile  Line 


Where  there  is  a  main  tile  line  and  sev¬ 
eral  branches,  the  branch  lines  should  slope 
down  to  meet  the  larger,  main  drainage 
tube.  If  they  are  both  on  the  same  level, 
silt  from  the  main  line  will  collect  at  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  tile  and  stop  it  up. 


cessfully  conducted  | 
under  a  rainfall  of  | 
ten  or  twelve  inches  | 
a  year.  Dry  farm-  j 
ing  gives  attention  | 
to  g  e  tt  i  n  g  all  the  | 
rain  water  into  the  | 
soil  by  keeping  the  [ 
surface  cultivated  | 
and  rough  so  that  j 
there  will  be  little  | 
or  no  surface  run-  | 
off.  It  also  gives  | 


attention  to  the  holding  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil  and  to  the  prevent¬ 
ing  of  waste  by  evaporation.  This 
is  accomplished  by  surface  tillage. 
Tillage  also  keeps  down  weeds, 
which,  if  left  to  grow,  would  rob  the 
soil  of  its  moisture.  In  dry  farming, 
crops  such  as  wheat,  the  sorghums, 
Sudan  grass  and  millet,  are  grown 
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because  they  require  less  water  than 
do  some  other  crops  like  corn,  alfal¬ 
fa  and  clover.  In  some  cases  the 
practice  is  followed  of  growing  a 
crop  only  one  year  in  two,  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  land  carefully  both  years  to 
save  moisture.  This  is  a  very  old 

Dry 


through  the  changes  in  the  methods 
of  growing  wheat.  At  first  the  wild 
berries  were  gathered  by  hand  for 
food  and  later  a  few  seeds  were  sown 
on  unprepared  soil.  Afterward  the 
soil  was  plowed  for  wheat  with  a 
crooked  stick  drawn  by  women.  The 

Farming 


This  land  is  lying  fallow  during  the  winter.  It  is  plowed  in  deep  ridges  to  catch  and  hold  all  the 
moisture  possible.  Land  is  often  cultivated  in  this  way  in  regions  having  meager  rainfall. 


system  and  is  known  as  “summer 
fallow/’  or  letting  the  land  lie  fallow 
every  other  year  as  was  frequently 
recommended  in  the  writings  on 
agriculture  in  Biblical  times. 

Some  of  Our  Principal  Crops 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  food 
grain  of  the  great  Caucasian  race 
and  is  one  of  our  oldest  domesticated 
plants.  Wheat  is  still  growing  wild 
in  Palestine  although  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  Egypt  before  the  Pyramids 
were  built  and  in  China  nearly  three 
thousand  years  before  Christ  was 
born. 

Most  of  the  progress  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  world  may  be  traced 


seeds  were  sown  by  hand  until  within 
a  generation  ago.  In  the  early  days 
the  seeds  were  covered  by  driving 
Ancient  cattle  over  the  field. 

History  For  a  long  time  the  grain 

of  Wheat  was  harvested  by  pulling 

up  the  plants  or  by  breaking  off  the 
heads  by  hand.  Later  a  stone  sickle 
which  half  cut  and  half  broke  the 
straw  was  used  as  a  reaper.  Then 
came  the  iron  sickle  which  marked  a 
great  advance  and  which  is  still  in 
use  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Romans  invented  the  cradle  which 
was  used  in  this  country  until  after 
1850. 

The  invention  of  the  reaper  by  a 
Virginia  blacksmith  and  farmer,  Cy- 
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I  Varieties  of  Wheat  I 


“Wheat  is  the  most  important  food  grain  of  the  great  Caucasian  race,  and  is  one  of  our  oldest 
domesticated  plants.  Most  of  the  progress  of  the  agriculture  of  the  world  may  be  traced  through 
changes  in  the  methods  of  growing  wheat.” 

Seven  different  kinds  of  wheat  are  shown  here.  From  left  to  right,  they  are:  Polish  wheat, 
Durum  wheat,  hard  spring  wheat,  hard  winter  wheat,  soft  winter  wheat,  Alaska  and  club  wheat. 


rus  H.  McCormick  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  extensive  use  of 
machinery  on  the  farm.  The  im¬ 
provements  of  the  plow  and  of  the 
A  Bushel  thresher  kept  pace  with 
of  Wheat  in  the  changes  in  harvest- 
Ten  Minutes  jng  machinery  so  that 

the  farmer,  once  a  slave  to  hand 
labor,  is  now  the  operator  of  large 
machinery.  Before  the  invention  of 
these  labor-saving  machines,  it  re¬ 
quired  three  hours  of  man’s  time  to 
produce  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Now  it 
requires  only  ten  minutes. 

Varieties  of  Wheat 

There  are  eight  classes  of  wheat. 
Common  wheat  constitutes  nine- 
tenths  of  the  wheat  of  the  United 
States.  Durum  wheat  is  used  for 


making  macaroni.  Speltz  is  not 
grown  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
grown  in  Southern  Europe,  where  it 
is  used  as  feed  for  live  stock.  Emmer 
is  grown  in  the  northern  Great 

Plains  states  and  is  used  for  stock 
feed.  Club  wheat  yields  heavily, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Poulard  wheat  is  not 

Geography  gr0wn  in  the  United 

of  States,  but  is  grown  in 

Wheat  the  countries  bordering 

the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  maca¬ 
roni,  and  when  mixed  with  common 
wheat,  is  made  into  flour  for  bread. 
Polish  wheat  is  grown  chiefly  in 
Russia  and  in  the  countries  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mac- 
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Sickle 


|  aroni,  spa- 
|  ghetti,  and 
|  similar  prod- 
|  ucts.  Einkorn 
|  is  a  primitive 
|  type  of  wheat, 

|  and  is  of  no 
|  importance. 

|  Common 
|  wheat  is  di- 
|  vided  into 
|  winter  wheat 
|  and  spring 
|  wheat.  Win- 
|  ter  wheat  is 

I  grown  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
|  the  world,  and  is  sown  in  the  fall 
|  and  harvested  the  following  June  or 
|  July.  It  constitutes  more  than  two- 
|  thirds  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the 
|  United  States.  The  winter  wheats 
|  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft  types. 
|  The  hard  winter  wheats,  such  as  the 
|  Turkey  and  Kharkof,  both  of  which 
|  came  from  Russia,  are  grown  prin- 
|  cipally  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
|  Colorado  and,  like  the  hard  spring 
|  types,  make  a  splendid  baking  flour. 
|  The  soft  wheats,  such  as  the  Fulcas- 
|  ter,  Fultz  and  Zimmerman  produce  a 
]  flour  especially  desirable  for  making 
|  biscuits,  cakes,  pies  and  the  like. 

Spring  wheat  is  adapted  to  the 
1  colder  regions,  and  is  sown  in  the 
|  spring  and  harvested  in  August.  The 
|  principal  spring  wheat  types  in  the 
|  United  States  are  the  Fife  wheats 
|  and  the  Bluestem,  which  furnish  the 
|  hard  spring  wheat  from  which  such 
|  excellent  bread  flour  is  made,  and 
|  the  Durum  wheat,  which  produces  a 
]  flour  used  chiefly  in  making  maca- 
|  roni. 

How  Rice  is  Grown 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the 
|  world  live  principally  upon  rice.  Rice 
|  is,  therefore,  the  principal  food  of 
|  more  people  than  use  all  the  other 
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Early  Tools  for  Harvesting  Wheat — The 


Sickle  and  the  Cradle 


grains  com¬ 
bined.  1 1  i  s 


Cradle 


After  the  stone  sickle,  “came  the  iron  sickle,  which 
marked  a  great  advance  and  is  still  in  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Romans  invented  the  cradle, 
which  was  used  in  this  country  until  after  1850.” 


Upland 

and 

Lowland  Rice 


grown  prin¬ 
cipally  in 
China,  Japan, 
India  and  Af¬ 
rica,  although 
it  is  becoming 
a  n  important 
crop  in  the 
warm,  low- 
lying  parts  of 
the  United 
States,  partic- 
u 1  a  r 1 y  in 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

There  are  two  classes  of  rice,  the 
upland  and  lowland.  The  upland 
class  is  grown  very  much  as  are  the 
other  grains,  wheat  and 
oats.  Lowland  rice,  the 
more  important  variety, 
unlike  most  other  agricultural  plants, 
requires  that  the  soil  be  saturated 
and  covered  with  water  during  most 
of  the  growing  period. 

The  field  should  be  level,  so  that 
when  it  is  flooded  the  water  may  be 
at  the  same  depth  over  all  parts. 
Each  field  is  surrounded  by  a  levee 
or  bank  a  foot  or  more  high,  to  hold 
the  water.  In  the  United  States,  the 
land  is  plowed  in  preparation  for 
rice,  very  much  as  for  wheat,  and  it 
is  seeded  at  the  rate  of  from  one  and 
one-half  to  three  bushels  per  acre  at 
some  time  from  March  to  May.  The 
field  is  flooded  at  once,  if  necessary, 
to  germinate  the  seed.  If  not,  the 
field  is  flooded  when  the  plants  are 
about  seven  inches  high,  and  is  kept 
covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of 
from  four  to  six  inches,  until  the 
crop  is  nearly  ripe.  At  that  time  the 
water  is  drained  off,  so  that  the  rice 
may  ripen  and  the  land  may  become 
firm  enough  to  permit  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  grain  with  a  machine. 
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and  the  grain  is  stripped  from  the 
stalk  or  threshed  with  a  flail. 

Cotton — Its  Culture 

The  cotton  plant  furnishes  the 
principal  fibre  used  in  making  cloth. 
Other  fibres  are  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  such  as  the  wool  of  sheep  and 
goats,  the  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax 
plants,  and  the  thread  spun  by  the  j 


flooded  before  the  soil  is  prepared. 
It  is  then  dug  by  hand  twice  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  a  foot.  Instead  of 
sowing  the  seeds  in  the  field  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow,  the  seeds  are 
sown  in  a  plant  bed,  and  later  each 
plant  is  pulled  and  transplanted  to 
the  field  by  hand.  The  plants  are 
set  in  rows  about  ten  inches  apart. 


A  Field  of  Kafir  Corn 


Kafir  corn  is  a  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plant,  a  relative  of  field  corn  and  sorghum.  In  Africa 
and  India  it  is  used  like  millet,  as  a  grain  food,  but  in  this  country  it  is  chiefly  a  forage  and  ensilage 
crop. 

This  means  between  eighty  thousand 
to  one  hundred  thousand  plants 
must  be  set  on  each  acre.  Women 

Setting  Out  do  most  of  the  Work  of 
Rice  in  the  transplanting.  What 
Orient  would  our  American 

women  think  if  they  had  to  trans¬ 
plant  all  our  wheat  and  oat  plants, 
and  if  they  were  obliged  to  stand 
with  mud  and  water  half  knee-deep 
while  doing  this  work,  as  do  the 
Oriental  women  in  transplanting 
rice?  In  Japan  the  ripe  grain  is 


silk  worm  to  shield  itself  while  it 
changes  into  a  butterfly.  Cotton  is 
cheaper  than  any  of  these  other 
fibres,  and  is  adapted  to  a  greater 
variety  of  uses. 

Cotton  cloth  serves  the  rich  and 
the  poor  equally  well.  Out  of  cotton 
the  coarse  sail  cloth  and  tarpaulins 
are  made,  as  well  as  the  fabrics 
which  we  wear  and  which  adorn  our 
homes. 

Gun  cotton,  the  deadly  explosive, 
and  absorbent  cotton,  so  helpful  in 
healing  wounds,  are  both  made  from 
cotton.  The  oil  extracted  from  the 
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cotton  seed  is  valuable  as  a  food,  and 
is  widely  used  as  a  substitute  for 

So  Many  °live  oil  and  lard'  Cot- 

Things  Come  tonseed  meal,  the  meat 
From  Cotton  Qf  seecj  after  the  oil 

is  extracted,  is  a  valuable  stock  feed, 
and  is  export¬ 


ed  extensively 
to  Europe.  It 
is  also  used  in 
this  country 
as  an  impor¬ 
tant  feed  and 
as  a  fertilizer. 

Cotton  is  the 
principal  crop 
of  the  south¬ 
ern  states,  and 
is  our  leading 
article  of  ex¬ 
po  rt  to  for¬ 
eign  coun- 
tries.  It 
brings  to  the 
United  States 
more  money 
than  is  de¬ 
rived  from 
the  sale  of  any 
other  agricul¬ 
tural  product. 

The  United 
States  pro¬ 
duces  nearly 
two-thirds  of 
the  cotton  of 
the  world,  Egypt  about  one-fifth, 
and  India  about  one-eighth.  The 
cotton  plant  is  a  native  of  the  tropics, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
both  in  India  and  in  America. 

The  two  classes  of  common  cotton 
are  the  short  staple  and  the  long 
staple.  Cotton,  whose  fibre  is  not 
more  than  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
long  is  classed  as  short  staple,  and 
represents  the  bulk  of  our  product. 
Long  staple  cotton  brings  a  high 


The  Big  Export  Crop 


price,  and  is  used  in  making  laces 
and  the  finest  cotton  cloths. 

Very  Interesting  Things  About  the  Seeds 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
cotton  production,  through  the  use  of 
carefully  selected  seed.  Early  ma¬ 
turity  is  se¬ 


“The  two  classes  of  common  cotton  are  the  short  staple 
and  the  long  staple.  Cotton  whose  fiber  is  not  more  than 
one  and  one-fourth  inches  long  is  classed  as  short  staple, 
and  represents  the  bulk  of  our  product.  Long  staple  cot¬ 
ton  brings  a  high  price  and  is  used  in  making  laces  and 
the  finest  cotton  clothes.” 


cured  by 
choosing  seed 
from  plants 
with  short 
j  o  i  n  t  s ;  pro¬ 
ductiveness  is 
increased  by 
selecting  seed 
from  bolls 
with  five  in¬ 
stead  of  four 
locks;  bolls 
w  h  i  c  h  open 
ex  ces s ively 
waste  the  cot¬ 
ton  in  storms, 
while  those 
which  open 
sparingly  are 
difficult  to 
pick.  Inter¬ 
mediate  open- 
i  n  g  tendency 
is  to  be  sought 
in  selecting 
seed.  Earli¬ 
ness  and  long 
staple  are  not 
secured  in  the 
same  plant.  Large  seeds  indicate  a 
small  percentage  of  lint. 

The  cotton  boll  weevil,  an  insect 
which  lives  in  the  squares  or  young 
bolls  of  the  cotton  plant  and  causes 
them  to  fall  before  they  become 

J 

How  to  grown,  is  the  most  de- 

Get  Rid  structive  insect  to  South- 
ofthe  Weevil  ern  agriculture.  Early 

maturing  varieties  of  cotton,  clean 
culture,  and  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  field  after  the  cotton  has  been 
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Little  Nitrogen  Factories 


“The  legumes  help  to  make  our  soils  more  productive  by  adding  nitrogen  gathered  from  the  air. 
It  is  true  the  legumes  do  not  take  the  nitrogen  directly  from  the  air,  but  do  so  through  little 
creatures  called  bacteria,  which  live  on  their  roots.  These  bacteria  make  protein  and  store  it  in 
their  own  bodies.  These  bodies  are  easily  seen  if  we  examine  the  roots  of  cowpeas,  clover  or  alfalfa 
plants.  They  are  in  the  form  of  little  knots  called  nodules  or  tubercles  attached  to  the  roots.” 


|  picked,  including  the  burning  of  all 
|  stalks,  and  dead  bolls,  will  destroy 
|  most  of  the  weevils,  and  many  of  the 
|  immature  insects,  and  will  hold  this 
|  pest  in  check.* 


Here  is  the  Legume  Family 

One  of  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  groups  of 
plants  is  the  legume  family,  of  which 
clover,  peanuts,  peas  and  beans  are 
familiar  examples.  No  animal,  as 
you  learn  in  our  article  on  foods,  can 
grow  without  protein.  A  part  of  the 
To  Repair  animal  body  is  worn  out 
Our  “ Body  during  the  activities  of 

the  day,  and  must  be  re¬ 
paired  while  the  body  is  at  rest  at 
night.  Without  protein  the  repair 


=  Houses 


♦The  subject  of  corn  and  its  culture  has  been 
1  fully  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article. 


could  not  be  made  and  all  animals  | 
would  soon  die.  Poultry  could  not  | 
lay  eggs  without  protein  being  sup-  j 
plied  in  their  feed,  for  the  white  of  | 
egg  is  almost  pure  protein.  Cows  | 
could  not  give  milk  without  protein,  | 
for  the  curd  of  milk  contains  much  | 
protein.  We  rely  principally  upon  | 
the  legumes  for  protein,  for  both  | 
man  and  beast.  Beans,  peas,  lentils,  | 
and  peanuts  for  man  and  the  clovers,  | 
alfalfa,  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  for  | 
animals.  | 

The  legumes  also  help  to  make  our  | 
soils  ’more  productive  by  adding  ni-  | 
trogen.  This  nitrogen  they  have  | 
gathered  from  the  air.  No  other  ag-  j 
ricultural  plants  have  the  power  to  | 
feed  upon  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  | 
Corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  all  the  | 
grasses  get  their  nitrogen  from  the  | 
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soil,  although  their  leaves  are  con¬ 
stantly  bathed  in  air,  which  is  four- 
The  Little  fifths  nitrogen  It  is  true 
Nitrogen  the  legumes  do  not 

Factories  take  the  nitrogen  di¬ 

rectly  from  the  air,  but  do  so  through 
little  creatures 
called  bacteria, 
which  live  on  their 
roots.  These  bac¬ 
teria  feed  upon  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air, 
and  combine  it 
with  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  required  to 
make  protein,  and 
to  store  the  protein 
in  their  own  bodies. 

These  bodies  are 
easily  seen  if  we 
examine  the  roots 
of  cowpeas,  clover, 
or  alfalfa  plants. 

They  are  in  the 
form  of  little  knots 
called  nodules  or 
tubercles  attached 
to  the  roots.  On 
the  clover  and  al¬ 
falfa  plants  the  no¬ 
dules  resemble 
clover  seed.  On 
the  cowpea  and 
soybean  they  are  as 
large  as  a  pea  or 
bean  and  in  some 
cases  are  half  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

When  these  no¬ 
dules  have  become  fully  grown  they 
produce  very  little  seeds  called  spores 
and  die.  The  spores  are  so  small 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  except  with 
the  aid  of  a  microscope.  After  the 
tubercles  die,  they  still  cling  to  the 
roots  of  the  legumes,  and  the  leg¬ 
umes  feed  upon  the  protein  and 
other  materials  these  bodies  contain, 


storing  in  the  roots,  stems,  leaves 
and  seeds  the  materials  which  were 
gathered  by  the  tubercles.  The 
spores  or  seeds  become  scattered 
through  the  soil  to  produce  tuber¬ 
cles  on  the  roots  of  other  clover  or 


An  Alfalfa  Plant 


“By  far  the  most  productive  legume  is 
alfalfa.  The  hay  it  produces  is  the  best  we 
have.  One  sowing  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  will  last  a  lifetime  and  from  three 
to  six  crops  may  be  cut  each  year.”  This 
alfalfa  plant  is  nine  years  old  ^nd  its  roots 
are  over  nine  feet  long.  It  is  characteristic 
of  alfalfa  to  go  deep  into  the  soil  for  its 
nourishment.” 


cowpea  plants.  | 
Some  soils  have  to  j 
b  e  inoculated  or  | 
seeded  with  these  | 
spores  before  leg-  | 
umes  like  alfalfa  or  | 
red  clover  will  | 
thrive  on  them.  | 
Legumes  do  not  | 
thrive  on  most  soils  | 
without  tubercles  | 
because  they  can-  | 
not  get  all  the  ni-  | 
trogen  they  need  | 
without  their  help,  j 
A  soil  is  inoculated  | 
by  sowing  upon  it  | 
three  or  four  hun-  j 
dred  pounds  of  | 
fresh  soil  from  a  | 
field  which  is  al-  | 
ready  supplied  | 
with  the  spores,  | 
and  harrowing  the  | 
surface  promptly  to  | 
cover  the  spores  so  j 
they  will  not  be  1 
killed  by  drying  or  1 
by  the  action  of  | 
sunlight.  These  | 
organisms  do  not  | 
thrive  well  in  soils  | 
which  are  poor  in  | 


lime.  This  explains  in  part  why  leg¬ 
umes  are  so  partial  to  soils  rich  in 
lime  and  why  an  application  of 
ground  limestone  to  the  soil  which 
has  been  cropped  for  many  years 
may  make  it  possible  to  grow  red 
clover  or  alfalfa  when  it  had  failed 
to  grow  before. 

All  things  considered,  the  clovers 
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|  A  Field  of  Clover  Ready  to  Cut  1 


“The  clovers  are  the  most  important  group  of  legumes.  The  principal  kind  is  the  red  clover,  a 
plant  which  has  not  been  domesticated  more  than  three  centuries.  The  plant  lives  two  years,  or  is 
what  we  term  a  biennial,  and  fills  a  most  important  place  in  the  crop  rotation  of  the  regions  of  the 
United  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River.” 


are  the  most  important  group  of  the 
legumes  and  comprise  a  number  of 
kinds  adapted  to  widely  different 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The 
principal  kind  is  the  red  clover,  a 
plant  which  has  not  been  domesti¬ 
cated  more  than  three  centuries.  The 
plant  lives  two  years  or  is  what  we 
term  a  biennial,  and  fills  a  most  im- 
rpjie  portant  place  in  the  crop 

‘Different  rotation  of  the  regions 

Clovers  0f  the  United  States 

north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.  It  is  also  very 
widely  grown  in  the  temperate  re¬ 
gions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Other 
important  clovers  adapted  to  temper¬ 
ate  climates  are  white  clover,  and 
sweet  clover.  Those  adapted  to  the 
warm  climate  of  the  South  are  Japan 
clover  and  burr  clover. 

By  far  the  most  productive  legume 
is  alfalfa.  The  hay  it  produces  is 
the  best  we  have.  One  sowing  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  conditions 
will  last  a  lifetime  and  from  three  to 
six  crops  may  be  cut  each  year.  Ex¬ 


cept  for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  | 
thrive  well  on  many  soils  it  would  j 
be  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  | 

why  Alfalfa  our  legumes.  But  we  are  | 
Is  So  rapidly  learning  how  to  | 

Valuable  grow  this  most  valuable  | 

plant  in  many  regions  where  it  has  | 
hitherto  failed  so  it  may  become  | 
even  more  widely  used  than  red  clo-  | 
ver.  No  greater  service  can  be  ren-  | 
dered  the  agriculture  of  any  com-  | 
munity  than  to  discover  how  to  | 
grow  alfalfa  in  that  community,  j 
Soils  upon  which  alfalfa  has  not  | 
been  grown  usually  need  inocula-  | 
tion.  If  they  have  been  in  culti-  | 
vation  for  many  years  a  liberal  | 
application  of  barnyard  manure  | 
plowed  under  a  few  months  before  | 
alfalfa  is  sown  will  always  be  help-  | 
ful  and  in  most  cases  will  be  neces-  | 
sary.  If  red  clover  does  not  thrive  | 
on  such  a  soil,  a  ton  or  more  of  | 
ground  limestone  applied  with  the  | 
manure  may  be  the  means  of  secur-  | 
ing  and  holding  an  alfalfa  stand.  It  | 
is  often  desirable  to  precede  alfalfa  | 
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with  a  crop  of  sweet  clover  and  plow 
the  sweet  clover  crop  under  while  it 
is  yet  green.  The  bacteria  or  organ¬ 
isms  which  cause  the  nodules  to 
grow  on  the  roots  of  sweet  clover  are 
supposed  to  be  closely  related  to 
those  which  grow  on  alfalfa  and  this 
is  one  way  of  inoculating  the  soil  for 
alfalfa.  The  land  should  be  plowed 
in  the  spring  to  a  good  depth,  but 
not  much  deeper  than  usual,  and 

How  to  Grow  should  be  cultivated  on 
and  Handle  the  surface  often  enough 
Alfalfa  j-0  peep  down  the  weeds 

until  the  middle  of  August  or  early 
in  September  when  the  alfalfa  seed 
should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  to  an  acre  and 
covered  lightly  with  a  smoothing 
harrow.  Alfalfa  should  not  be  cut 
or  pastured  the  fall  it  is  sown  unless 
the  growth  is  exceptionally  vigorous 


and  then  cut  it  very  high.  Avoid 
cutting  the  following  year  before  the 
plants  are  one-third  or  one-half  in 
bloom.  Early  cutting  is  very  hurt¬ 
ful  to  alfalfa,  especially  before  the 
plants  are  well  established,  and 

greatly  increases  the  chances  of  los¬ 
ing  a  stand. 

Some  of  the  other  important 

members  of  the  legume  family  are 

Soybeans  the  soybean  which  is 

Cowfeas  very  widely  used  in 

Peanuts  Japan  and  China  and 

India  as  a  human  food,  and  which 
is  increasing  in  importance  in  this 
country  as  a  stock  food ;  the  cow- 
pea,  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants 
grown  in  the  South  ;  and  the  peanut, 
also  a  plant  of  great  importance  in 
southern  agriculture.  The  two  last- 
named  legumes  are  used  as  food  for 
both  man  and  beast. 


Animal  Life  on  the  Farm 


Man  is  the  only  animal  that  has 
tamed  many  plants  and  animals  and 
made  them  help  him.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  long  time  ago  when  he  first 
began  to  select  and  tame  those  plants 
and  animals  which  could  best  serve 
his  needs.  At  first  the  benefits  were 
slight  because  man  had  not  yet 
learned  much  about  the  animals  and 
plants. 

The  people  who  early  learned  how 
to  tame  the  wild  animals  of  the  for- 
How  Man  ests  and  to  make  them 
Got  His  Farm  help  carry  the  loads  and 
Ammals  till  the  soil  and  furnish 
meat  and  clothing  were  the  ones  who 
made  the  most  rapid  progress. 

The  Indians  of  America  had 
tamed  but  one  animal,  the  dog,  when 
Columbus  discovered  this  country, 
and  that  perhaps  is  one  reason  why 
they  had  not  become  civilized  be¬ 
yond  the  fishing  and  hunting  stage 


of  existence.  As  soon  as  the  white 
man  of  Europe  settled  here  he  began 
to  raise  crops  and  to  build  towns.  He 
had  the  help  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
pigs,  chickens,  and  geese,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him.  He  did  not 
have  any  turkeys  for  he  did  not 
know  about  them  until  he  came  to 
America  where  he  found  them  run¬ 
ning  wild.  The  Indian  had  known 
of  the  turkey  for  a  long  time  but  he 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  tame  it. 

The  principal  animals  which  man 

uses  are  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 

carabao  or  water  buffalo,  elephants, 

X  camels,  dogs,  reindeer, 

Perfect  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 

Menagerie!  turkeys> 

guineas,  honey 
bees,  and  silk  worms.  In  the  United 
States  we  use  all  those  named  ex¬ 
cept  the  elephant,  camel,  and  silk 
worm.  The  carabao  is  used  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  reindeer 
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1  Little  Porkers  I 


in  Alaska.  But  the  animals  of  prin¬ 
cipal  importance  to  us  are  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  chickens. 
These  we  call  farm  animals.  They 
have  been  domesticated  so  long  and 
have  become  so  used  to  living  with 
man  that  they  have  lost  their  wild 
instincts  and  are  now  dependent  up¬ 
on  man  for  food,  shelter,  and  pro¬ 
tection.  If  they  were  turned  out  into 
a  wild  forest  and  forced  to  shift  for 
themselves  they  would  hardly  know 
how  to  get  along.  Now  the  farmer 
grows  many  crops  especially  to  feed 
to  his  stock.  He  builds  houses  to 
shelter  them  from  the  storms  and  he 
guards  them  against  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies,  as. his  chickens  against 
hawks  and  his  sheep  against  wolves. 

Horses  help  to  raise  the  crops  and 
to  market  such  of  them  as  are  sold. 
It  is  true  that  the  horses  eat  a  part  of 
what  they  have  helped  to  raise,  yet 
only  a  small  part.  Some  of  the  grain 
Goo£  which  the  horses  helped 

Friends  With  to  raise  is  fed  to  hogs 
Four  Feet  and  they  in  turn  give  us 

pork  and  bacon  and  ham.  Another 
part  may  be  fed  to  cattle  in  return 
for  which  we  get  beef,  and  milk, 


and  butter,  and  leather.  Sheep  may 
take  a  part  of  the  feed  and  give  us 
back  mutton  for  our  table  and  wool 
for  clothing  and  carpets.  Fowls  de¬ 
pend  upon  us  for  much  of  their  food 
and  give  in  return  eggs  and  meat, 
and  feathers  for  pillows  and  for  or¬ 
naments. 

Much  of  the  material  which  these 
farm  animals  eat  is  so  dry  and  hard 
and  coarse  that  we  would  not  relish 
it  as  food  and  much  of  it  we  could 
not  eat.  The  grasses  of  the  pasture 
for  example,  furnish  splendid  nour¬ 
ishment  for  all  kinds  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  but  we  would  not  relish  it  as 
food  for  ourselves.  Poultry  and 
swine  eat  a  great  many  insects,  and 
sheep  and  cattle  feed  upon  a  great 
many  kinds  of  weeds.  All  farm  ani¬ 
mals  relish  bran  but  we  insist  upon 
eating  white  bread.  Corn  is  the 
only  important  feed  for  stock  which 
might  also  be  used  generally  as  food 
for  man,  but  most  people  prefer 
wheat  bread  to  corn  bread.  So  for 
the  most  part,  farm  animals  are  used 
to  change  materials  of  low  grade 
like  grass,  hay,  and  bran  into  prod¬ 
ucts  of  very  high  grade  like  beef, 
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milk,  bacon,  butter  and  eggs. 

It  takes  many  pounds  of  these  low 
grade  materials  to  make  a  pound  of 
such  valuable  products.  Usually 
from  six  to  ten  pounds  of  grain  and 
hay  are  required  to  make  a  pound 


is  only  the  digested  portion  which 
they  can  use.  Then  a  part  of  that 
which  is  digested  is  used  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  body  warm,  in  pumping  the 
blood,  in  breathing,  in  walking 
about,  in  chewing  and  digesting  the 


Changing  Coarse,  Dry  Grass  into  Juicy 


"Much  of  the  material  which  farm  animals  eat  is  so  dry  and  hard  and  coarse  that  we  would  not 
relish  it  as  food,  and  much  of  it  we  could  not  eat.  For  the  most  part,  farm  animals  are  used  to 
change  materials  of  low  grade  like  grass,  hay  and  bran  into  products  of  very  high  grade  like  beef, 
milk  and  eggs.  Usually  from  six  to  ten  pounds  of  grain  and  hay  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
gain  in  a  beef  animal.” 


Grass 
Into  9vfeat 


of  gain  in'  a  beef  animal.  A  pig  will 
gain  a  pound  on.  from  three  to  six 
pounds  of  grain.  One  pound  of 
grain  in  addition  to  roughage  will 
produce  two  or  three  pounds  of 
milk,  and  from  four  to  five  pounds 
of  grain  and  packing  house  by- 
Changing  products  will  produce  a 
pound  of  eggs.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  greatly  refining 
the  materials  which  they  consume, 
farm  animals  greatly  concentrate 
them.  That  is,  a  pound  of  any  of 
these  animal  products  is  much  more 
valuable  as  food  for  man  than  is  an 
equal  weight  of  the  original  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  it  was  made. 

It  is  also  true  that  these  animals 
do  not  use  all  the  materials  they  eat 
in  making  the  products  which  we 
keep  them  to  make.  Only  about  half 
the  feed  they  eat  is  digested  and  it 


feed,  thus  leaving  less  than  a  | 
quarter  of  what  was  eaten  in  many  | 
cases  to  be  used  in  making  meat,  | 
wool,  milk,  eggs,  or  feathers. 

Improving  the  Breeds  of  Animals 

After  man  had  kept  these  animals  | 
a  long  time  they  began  to  change  in  | 
form  and  size,  and  he  began  to  select  j 
those  which  best  suited  his  use.  If  | 
he  wanted  horses  to  haul  heavy  | 
loads  he  chose  the  largest.  If  he  | 
wanted  a  horse  to  ride  when  going  | 
to  war  he  chose  that  which  was  fleet-  | 
est  and  most  intelligent  and  compan-  | 
ionable.  The  soldier’s  horse  in  all  | 
ages  has  been  his  companion.  In  | 
cattle,  if  milk  and  butter  were  the  | 
products  desired,  those  cows  which  j 
produced  the  greatest  amount  of  | 
these  materials  were  chosen.  If  it  | 
was  meat  that  was  wanted,  the  heav-  | 


Si 
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iest,  thickest  bodied  cattle  were 
chosen. 

Then  some  people  fancied 
cattle  that  were  red  in  color, 
others,  those  that  were  black, 
and  yet  others,  those  that  were 
roan.  As  a  result  of  all  these 
Different  changes  and  selec- 

Tyfes  of  tions  we  have  many 

Animals  different  k  i  n  d  s  of 

horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry  adapted  to  different 
uses.  There  is  the  ponderous 
draft  horse  that  pulls  the 
plow  for  the  farmer  and  draws 
our  heavy  loads  on  the  streets. 

The  draft  horse  was  raised  in 
the  rich  pastures  of  France, 
England,  Scotland  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  has  had  all  the  feed  it 
could  eat  for  many  generations  and 
every  year  for  a  long  time  the  larg¬ 
est  and  strongest  have  been  chosen  to 
be  the  parents.  No  wonder  then  that 
these  horses  have  grown  to  weigh 
more  than  a  ton  each.  All  draft 
horses  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
breed.  We  have  the  Percheron  from 
the  Province  of  La  Perche,  France; 

“Dinner  Time” 
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“I’ve  Got  Some  Baby  Ducks!” 


the  Belgian  from  Belgium;  the  Cly-  | 
desdale  from  Scotland;  the  Shire  | 
from  England;  and  many  others  of  j 
lesser  importance.  Then  there  are  | 
the  ponies  kept  principally  for  chil-  j 
dren  to  ride  and  to  drive.  Ponies  | 
came  from  the  cold,  bleak  hills  of  | 
Wales  and  of  the  Shetland  Islands  j 
where  they  got  only  such  poor  feed  g 
as  they  could  find  growing  among  j 
the  rocks.  It  is  no  wonder  that  | 
they  are  dwarfed,  until  they  | 
weigh  only  three  or  four  hun-  | 
dred  pounds  each.  It  takes  six  | 
or  seven  ponies  to  weigh  as  much  j 
Wjiy  as  one  draft  horse.  | 

Shetlands  Between  the  draft  | 

Are  so  Small  ]10rse  and  the  pony  | 

are  many  horses  of  different  sizes  | 
and  uses.  We  have  the  proud  | 
saddle  horse,  the  fleet  English  j 
thoroughbred  used  for  racing  j 
and  hunting,  and  the  courageous  | 
and  faithful  Arabian  horse  | 
which  is  as  much  a  companion  as  | 
a  helpmeet  to  the  man  of  the  | 
desert.  There  are  the  driving  | 
horses  such  as  the  American  and  | 
Russian  trotter,  swift,  coura-  | 
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1  What  All  Children  Tease  For  |  ‘ 

S 

|{ 


Shetland  ponies  are  small  because  their  ancestors  could  not  grow  very  big  on  the  scanty  food 
supply  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  They  are  born  pets  and  all  children  love  them.  Here  is  a  fine 
350-pound  specimen. 


geous  and  beautiful,  and  a  large 
group  of  heavier  horses  used  for 
drawing  carriages  and  coaches. 
These  are  the  Hackney,  the  French 
coach,  and  the  German  coach. 

There  is  no  less  a  diversity  among 
cattle.  Some  are  kept  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  milk  and  butter  they 
produce  as  the  Holstein,  Jersey, 
Guernsey  and  Ayrshire,  while  others 
are  kept  entirely  for  the  beef  they 
Milk  and  produce  as  the  Here- 

Beef  ford,  Angus  and  Gallo- 

CattJe  way.  The  cattle  known 

as  Shorthorns  are  excellent  for  beef 
production  and  produce  a  moderate 
amount  of  milk  and  butter  as  well. 
The  Red  Polled  cattle  possess  both 
dairy  and  beef  qualities  but  neither 
to  a  very  high  degree.  By  reason  of 
their  value  for  both  uses  they  are 
called  dual  purpose  cattle. 

The  two  principal  classes  of  swine 


are  the  bacon  type  and  the  lard  type ;  | 
the  one  long,  narrow  and  tall,  the  | 
Lard  other  thick,  short,  and  | 

and  Bacon  heavy  set.  As  their  | 

H°9s  names  indicate,  the  ba-  | 

con  type  is  used  principally  for  the  | 
production  of  bacon,  the  lard  hog  | 
for  the  production  of  fat.  Both  pro¬ 
duce  good  hams.  The  bacon  type  is  | 
grown  principally  in  the  Northern 
states  and  Canada  and  in  Europe. 
The  lard  hog  is  the  type  grown  in 
the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  § 
sheep,  the  one  grown  principally  for  | 
wool  and  the  other  kept  chiefly  for  | 
mutton.  We  further  divide  the  j 

Wool  SrouP  kept  principally  | 

and  Mutton  for  mutton  into  long  | 
SJiee£  wools,  as  the  Cotswold,  | 

Lincoln  and  Leicester,  and  the  | 
medium  wools,  such  as  the  South-  i 

7  r= 

down,  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  and  [ 
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Clydesdale  and  Belgian  Draft  Horses 


“The  draft  horse  was  raised  in  the  rich  pastures  of  France.  England,  Scotland  and  Belgium,  and 
has  had  all  the  feed  it  could  eat  for  many  generations,  and  every  year  for  a  long  time  the  largest 


and  strongest  have  been  chosen  to  be  the  parents.  No  wonder,  then,  that  these  horses  have  grown 
to  weigh  more  than  a  ton  each.”  The  first  horse  is  a  Clydesdale  and  the  second  a  Belgian. 
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The  American  Trotting  Horse 


Trotters  are  built  for  speed  and  endurance,  not  for  great  pulling  power  as  the  draft  horses  are. 
Compare  the  slim,  graceful  lines,  slender  neck  and  long  legs  of  this  trotter  with  the  stockiness  and 
heavy  muscles  of  the  horses  on  the  preceding  page.  And  see  the  intelligent,  questioning  look  in 
this  horse’s  face — as  if  he  were  asking  the  camera  man  what  is  happening.  Generations  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  man  has  given  him  an  expressive  face,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  body. 


The  Hackney  Type 


This  black  beauty  is  a  Hackney,  a  carriage  and  light  coach  horse.  Hackneys  have  been  bred 
for  both  strength  and  speed  and  combine  the  characteristics  of  both  draft  and  trotting  animals,  as 
you  can  see  by  a  comparison  of  the  pictures. 
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|  Dorset,  but  all  are  mutton  types. 

The  fine  wooled  type  have  short 
|  wool  and  are  represented  by  the 
|  great  class  of  Merinos.  The  Meri- 
|  nos  or  fine  wools  are  especially 
|  adapted  to  living  in  large  flocks  on 
|  the  ranges  where  vegetation  is 
|  sparse  and  where  hardiness  is  a 
|  valuable  asset.  The  mutton  types 
|  are  adapted  to  farm  conditions 
|  where  ample  feed,  good  care,  and 
|  shelter  are  provided.  A  long  time 
|  ago  sheep  were  known  as  the  animal 
|  with  a  golden  hoof  because  they  en- 
|  riched  the  owner  and  also  enriched 
|  the  land  upon  which  they  grazed. 

The  Chickens  and  Their  Eggs 

There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of 
j  domestic  fowls  such  as  chickens, 

|  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  and 
|  pigeons,  but  the  chicken  is  many 
1  times  more  numerous  and  valuable 
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than  all  the  other  fowls  combined.  | 
Chickens  are  divided  into  four  | 
classes :  The  Asiatic,  Mediterran-  | 
ean,  American  and  English.  The  | 
Asiatic  fowls  have  feathered  legs  | 
and  are  large,  slothful  and  poor  | 
layers.  The  Brahmas  and  Cochins  | 
are  common  breeds  of  this  class.  The  | 
Mediterraneans  are  small,  active,  | 
nervous,  without  feathers  on  the  | 
legs  and  are  the  best  layers  known.  | 
Among  the  well  known  breeds  of  | 
the  class  are  the  Leghorns  and  the  | 
Minorcas.  | 

The  American  and  English  classes  | 
stand  between  the  Asiatic  and  Med-  | 
iterranean  classes  in  size,  activity  | 
and  laying  qualities.  They  are  kept  | 
for  both  meat  and  eggs  and  are  dual  | 
purpose  fowls.  The  common  breeeds  | 
of  the  American  class  are  the  Ply-  | 
mouth  Rocks,  the  Rhode  Island  | 
Red,  and  the  Wyandotte.  Of  the  j 


A  Combination  Milk  and  Beef  Breed 


Shorthorn  cattle  have  slightly  sloping  backs,  and  legs  and  necks  a  little  longer  and  more  slender 
than  those  of  the  beef  breed  shown  on  the  next  page,  but  these  characteristics  are  not  so  fully  devel¬ 
oped  as  in  the  pure  milk  breeds,  such  as  Jerseys  and  Holsteins.  Shorthorns  are  becoming  very 
=  popular  as  general  utility  cattle  because  they  are  both  milk  and  beef  producers.  Localities  where 
1  dairying  is  in  its  infancy  find  the  Shorthorn  the  most  practical  for  the  general  farmer. 

«|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii . . . min . . . . . . . mu . iiiiiiiii . . . . . . 
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A  Beef  Producing  Breed 


mmm  *m*  mrnm  mmmmm 

mm  #m*  *******  mmmm  mmmm 
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Here  is  a  champion  Aberdeen  Angus  bull.  The  Aberdeen  Angus  have  been  trained  by  selective 
breeding  to  turn  hay  and  grain  into  beef.  The  short,  stocky  build  of  the  animals  and  accumulations 
of  fat  show  this  quality. 


A  Three- Year  Old  Record  Breaker 


The  world’s  record  in  butter  fat  production  was  beaten  by  this  pretty  Holstein  cow.  Jersey  and 
Holstein  are  the  two  leading  milk  breeds  of  cattle.  Compare  the  build  of  the  animals  in  this  and 
the  next  picture  with  that  of  the  Angus  and  Shorthorn. 


*.* 
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A  Jersey  Mother  and  Two  Fine  Babies  J 


Jersey  cattle,  the  famous  milk  producers,  are  smaller  than  most  other  breeds.  Their  slender 
graceful  bodies,  creamy  brown  color  and  soft,  intelligent  eyes  make  them  favorites  with  many 
people  who  have  an  eye  for  beauty  as  well  as  utility  in  their  herds. 

Making  Buttermilk  into  Cheese 


Buttermilk  Cheese 

mm 

The  University  Creamery 


Buttermilk  Cheese 

.  mm 

University  Cr-eaP**? 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  done  much  to  help  the  farmer.  This  is  one  of  the  University’s 
inventions,  cheese  made  in  the  creamery  from  buttermilk.  Buttermilk  was  a  drug  on  the  market  in 
dairying  localities,  but  because  a  satisfactory  way  of  converting  it  into  cheese  has  been  discovered 
it  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  it  was  before. 
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The  Pig  Family 


animals  more  greedy  and  less  particular  in  their  choice  of  food  and  displayed  their  tendency  to 
accumulate  fat.  The  pig  at  the  right  is  a  good  bacon-producing  type — with  long  legs  and  sides. 
The  two  pigs  in  the  middle  of  the  page  show  the  characteristics  of  both  bacon  and  lard  types.  The 


one  with  the  white  band  is  a  Hampshire,  a  breed  noted  for  its  big  litters.  The  dish-nosed  specimen 
is  a  Berkshire.  The  last  two  on  the  page  are  true  lard  types,  Poland  China  and,  Duroc-Jersey. 
Duroc-Jersey  sows  are  better  mothers  than  some  other  breeds. 


a 


At  the  left  is  a  wild  boar,  the  ancestor  of  all  of  the  many  breeds  of  hogs.  Wild  boars  were 
natives  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  are  not  yet  extinct.  They  were  vicious,  swift  and  powerful, 
but  became  domesticated  early  in  the  history  of  mankind.  A  few  generations  of  care  made  the 
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|  The  Hornless  Shropshires  1 


The  Rambouillet  sheep  is  really  a  branch  of  the  American  Merino  breed.  Its  skin  is  loose,  lying 
in  folds  that  give  more  surface  for  the  growth  of  wool.  The  wool  of  this  breed  is  exceptionally  fine 
and  heavy.  The  tendency  of  Rambouillet  sheep  to  stay  together  in  one  flock  makes  them  especially 
H  suitable  for  farmers  on  our  great  Western  ranges. 

—  E3 
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Notice  the  breadth  of  body  of  these  sheep.  They  are  Shropshires,  long-wooled  and  good  mutton 
producers.  b 

A  Rambouillet  Gentleman  of  Quality 


7°  3 
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A  School  Garden  in  Toledo 


“The  best  way  to  learn  about  plants  is  to  grow  them.  If  the  pupils  prepare  the  soil,  plant  the 
seed,  watch  the  young  plant  burst  through  the  soil  crust,  and  unfold  its  leaves  to  the  light  and  air; 
if  they  care  for  the  plant  throughout  its  life;  and  gather  with  their  own  hands  the  harvest,  they 
will  understand  plants  better  than  if  they  read  about  them  or  were  merely  told  about  theqa.” 


|  English  class  the  Orpington  is  the 
|  only  breed  that  is  common  enough  to 
|  be  well  known  in  this  country. 


The  School  in  the  Garden 


The  best  way  to  learn  about 
plants  is  to  grow  them.  If  the 
pupils  prepare  the  soil,  plant  the 
seed,  watch  the  young  plant  burst 
through  the  soil  crust,  and  unfold  its 
leaves  to  the  light  and  air;  if  they 
care  for  the  plant  throughout  its 
life,  and  gather  with  their  own 
hands  the  harvest  they  will  under- 
The  Plants  stand  plants  better  than 
‘ Themselves  as  if  they  merely  read 
Teachers  about  them  or  were 

merely  told  about  them.  They 
would  then  know  that  the  soil  must 
be  prepared  for  the  seed;  that  the 
seed  of  each  crop  must  be  planted  at 


the  proper  time  and  proper  depth  in  j 
the  ground;  and  that  each  crop  j 
needs  its  own  care  and  kind  of  sea-  § 
son  for  the  best  yield.  | 

The  pupils  would  learn  that  most  | 
of  the  plants  of  the  garden  and  | 
field  are  grown  from  seeds  but  that  | 
some  plants  such  as  the  potato,  sugar  | 
cane,  and  the  banana  are  produced  | 
from  buds  or  eyes.  They  would  | 
learn  that  seeds  which  will  germin-  | 
ate  and  produce  plants  are  alive.  In  | 
each  such  seed  there  is  a  tiny  living  | 
plant  folded  up  and  tucked  away  | 
between  thick  layers  of  food.  It  is  | 

The  Seeds  upon  this  food  that  the  | 

and  How  tiny  plant  lives.  When  | 

They  grow  the  see(J  Js  p)anted  in  | 

the  warm,  moist  soil  it  absorbs  § 
water  and  air  and  soon  the  tiny  1 
plant  which  may  have  been  asleep  1 
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White  Leghorn  Hens 

It  was  a  white  Leg¬ 
horn  hen  that  broke  the 
world’s  record  by  lay¬ 
ing  303  eggs  in  a  year. 
The  Leghorns  mature  rap¬ 
idly,  are  active,  small  and 
good  layers. 


©  Keystone  View  Vo. 


Feeding  the  Pullets 

The  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Leghorns 
are  probably  the  com¬ 
monest  breeds  in  this 
country.  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  good  layers, 
and  are  large  enough  to 
be  used  as  meat  fowls 
too.  They  make  better 
mothers  than  the  Leg¬ 
horns. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  in  teaching  all  branches  of  agriculture  to 
the  coming  generation,  not  only  making  good  farmers  and  farmers’  wives  of  the  future  in  this  way, 
but  also  influencing  the  present  generation  of  farmers,  who  will  learn  in  no  other  way  so  well  as 
by  being  outdone  by  their  children.  This  is  the  Polkton  Poultry  Club  of  Anson  County,  North 

=  Carolina.  1 

Egg  =a 
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The  food  store*/ 
the  seed  for 
the  use  of  the 
ycru.  *r$  p/snt 


for  months  and 
maybe  for  years  be¬ 
gins  to  wake  up 
and  grow.  The 
plant  cannot  yet 
draw  any  food 
from  the  soil  for  it 
hasn’t  any  roots 
with  which  to  take 
up  the  soil  food 
and  besides  it 
hasn’t  any  leaves  in 
which  to  digest 
such  food.  Soil 
food  must  be  di¬ 
gested  and  com¬ 
bined  with  air  food  before  it  can 
nourish  the  growing  plant.  The 
work  of  preparing  soil  food  so  that 


PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE 

How  the  Plant  Begins  its  Life 
The  trny p/anf 


Embryo 


At  the  bottom  is  the  embryo  of  a  grain 
corn.  The  upper  diagram  shows  how 
the  young  plant  develops  in  a  lima  bean 
and  the  comparative  size  of  embryo  and 
food  material  stored  in  the  seed. 


of 


the  plant  can  use  it 
is  done  by  leaves 
and  only  in  the 
light.  The  seed 
food  was  prepared 
by  the  mother  plant 
so  that  the  young 
plant  could  use  it 
without  roots  or 
leaves.  So  the  plant 
must  live  on  the 
food  stored  in  the 
seed  until  its  roots 
are  formed  and 
spread  out  in  the 
soil  and  until  its 
leaves  are  unfolded  in  the  sunlight 
and  air. 

Then  the  tiny  plant  is  ready  to  be- 


A  Carolina  Poultry  Club 
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Garden  Products 
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|  gin  housekeeping  for  itself,  al- 
|  though  it  will  grow  faster  and  get 
|  along  better  if  it  can  still  have  a 
[  little  help  from  the  seed  for  a  while. 
|  But  very  soon  all  the  food  the  seed 
|  contained  is  used  up  and  the  plant 

|  Helping  the  must  get  its  own  living. 

|  Plant  Earn  The  plant  can  do  this 
|  Its  Living  only  if  the  soil  was 

|  properly  prepared  before  the  seed 
|  was  planted ;  if  the  rains  come  often 
|  enough  to  furnish  the  water  for  the 
|  growing  plant;  and  if  the  children 
|  will  do  their  part. 

After  the  plant  is  up,  the  chil- 
|  dren’s  part  is  to  protect  it  against 
|  weeds.  If  weeds  are  allowed  to 
|  grow  they  will  rob  the  plant  of  its 
1  food  and  water  and  crowd  it  so  that 


it  cannot  grow.  Sometimes  it  will  be  | 
necessary  to  protect  the  plant  | 
against  robber  insects  which  will  cut  J 
it  down  or  suck  its  juices  so  that  it  j 
cannot  grow.  When  all  these  things  | 
are  done  for  the  young  plant,  it  will  | 
grow  rapidly  and  will  soon  blossom  | 
and  produce  seed.  When  the  seeds  | 
have  ripened,  many  plants  die  and  | 
depend  upon  the  tiny  plant  in  each  | 
seed  to  produce  other  plants  the  next  | 
season.  Corn  and  wheat  are  ex-  | 
amples  of  such  plants.  They  are  | 
called  “annuals”  because  they  live  j 
but  a  single  year.  Some  plants  live  | 
many  years,  as  the  alfalfa  plant,  the  1 
rose  bush,  or  the  apple  tree.  These  | 
plants  are  called  “perennials”  be-  | 
cause  they  live  more  than  two  years.  | 


These  are  the  vegetables,  the  crisp,  fresh  garden  things  that  can  be  grown  in  almost  any  back¬ 
yard  in  the  country  with  a  little  care  and  cultivation.  They  are  all  familiar  dishes  on  the  American 
table,  and  heaped  together  they  make  an  imposing  array  of  garden  good  things. 


A  Beautiful  Flower  Design 


This  beautiful  flower  design  was  made  by  a  high  school  girl  on  gray  paper  with  wash 
and  a  little  Chinese  white.  No  forms  are  more  beautiful  than  those  that  nature 
makes  in  flowers. 
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LESSONS  AT  HOME 
AND  AT  SCHOOL 


DRAWING 


Learning  to  Draw 


THIS  is  a  big  subject,  for  it 
really  means  art  education. 
In.  whatever  you  undertake  be 
sure  to  clearly  understand  that 

The  Three  each  of  these  things — 

Important  drawing,  design  and 

Tomts  color — is  fundamental 

in  a  work  of  art  and  that  all  three 
may  have  an  important  place  in 
even  a  single  production. 

When  we  gain  ideas  from  hav¬ 
ing  seen  certain  things  we  often 
want  to  record  them  on  paper. 
We  can  do  this  in  one  of  two 


ways ;  we  can  either  write  the 
idea  or  we  can  make  a  picture  of 
it.  Of  course,  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  the  first  letters  we  learn, 
and  which  we  now  write  so  rap¬ 
idly,  were  very  carefully  drawn, 
but  as  we  only  have  twenty-seven 
different  ones  to  make  and  as  we 
spend  so  much  of  our  time  repeat¬ 
ing  them  they  become  so  familiar 
to  us  that  we  do  not  have  to 
think  when  we  draw  them.  We 
just  write  them. 

In  drawing  we  never  have  time 
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Simple  But  Beautiful 
Designs 

These  are  simple  but  beauti¬ 
ful  designs,  further  illustrating 
the  grace  and  variety  of  form  in 
our  common  flowers.  Such  de¬ 
signs  are  easily  made  if  you 
first  draw  careful  outlines  with 
ink,  then  fill  in  the  leaves  and 
stems  with  a  light  tint  of  wash, 
and  add  a  few  blacks. 


♦♦ 
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LESSONS  IN  DRAWING 


»• 


How  to  Hold 
the  Brush 

This  i  s  t  h  e 
proper  way  to 
bold  your  brush 
so  that  you  can 
make  your 
strokes  slowly 
and  carefully,  yet 
boldly.  The  grass 
spray  below 
shows  result. 


to  become  as  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the 
forms,  they  are  so 
numerous  and  so 
different.  But 
there  are  certain 
principles  neces- 
sary  in  all  draw¬ 
ing  and  when 
these  are  well  un¬ 
derstood  we  can 
draw  almost  any- 
thing.  Then, 
there  are  certain 

types  of  objects  which  we  should 
|  know,  so  that  we  can  classify  our 
|  forms. 

Three  types  of  objects  suggest 
themselves.  They  are  plant  forms, 
j  qifo  q^ree  animal  forms  and  manu- 
|  Classes  factured  forms.  Nearly 

of  Forms  everything  may  be 

|  placed  under  one  of  these  heads. 

Plant  form  or  nature 
drawing  includes  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  berries  and  fruits, 
trees,  vegetables  and  so  on. 

We  will  first  draw  some  of 
these. 

Only  a  few  materials  are 
necessary;  a  camel’s  hair 
brush  (No.  7),  some  black 
paint  or  ink,  a  pan  of  water, 
a  blotter,  a  medium  soft  pen¬ 
cil  (HB  or  B),  and  some 
drawing  paper. 

Small  slender  plants,  such 
as  grasses  and  sedges,  are 
excellent  for  beginners  in 
brush  drawings,  as  a  stem 
may  be  made  with  a  single 
stroke.  Bigger  things,  such 
as  tree  leaves  and  branches, 
fruits  or  vegetables,  are 
adapted  to  pencil  drawing, 
also. 

The  brush  should  be  held 
almost  vertically.  You  make 


wide  or  narrow  lines  with  it  by  a  | 
guided  pressure  of  the  fingers.  It  j 
is  well  to  try  the  brush  first  on  a  | 
scrap  of  paper  to  see  what  it  will  do.  | 
Good  drawing  can  be  made  only  | 
after  the  use  of  tool  or  brush  has  be-  | 
come  familiar  to  you.  j 

A  good  plan  to  j 

follow  in  drawing  | 

a  nature  spray  | 

is  to :  | 

First,  note  the  | 

•  movement  of  the  | 

growth  and  the  general  direction.  | 
Has  it  an  angular  growth  like  the  j 
clover  or  the  wild  carrot  or  is  it  | 
curving  and  graceful  like  grass  or  | 
the  dog-tooth  violet?  j 

Second,  note  the  branching  and  | 
division  of  spaces.  Where  is  the  j 
first  change  of  growth?  How  far  j 
above  is  the  next  branching? 

Third,  note  the  proportion  of  | 

parts.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  | 
size  of  the  stem  to  the  leaf  and  flow-  | 
er,  if  it  has  one?  | 

Fourth,  note  the  foreshortening  of  | 
parts,  or  the  relative  width  of  a  leaf  | 
from  front  to  back.  Does  it  appear  | 
its  true  size  and  shape?  | 

Fifth,  note  its  construction  and  its  | 
joints.  How  do  the  stems  and  leaves  | 
attach  themselves?  j 

The  spray  may  be  drawn  in  one  | 
of  two  ways.  It  may  either  | 
be  sketched,  very  lightly,  | 
with  a  single  line  of  the  pen-  g 
cil  to  indicate  the  placing,  and  upon  | 
which  the  brush  strokes  will  be  | 
painted,  or  it  may  be  freely  painted  | 
without  aid  of  any  kind. 

For  this  work  the  brush  should  be  | 
fairly  wet  but  not  dripping.  The  | 
stroke  should  be  made  in  the  easiest,  | 
freest  possible  manner  and  when  | 
once  made,  it  should  not  be  altered  j 
or  blotted  out.  In  painting  a  spray  j 
of  leaves  the  main  stem  should  first  1 
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The  Gracefulness  of  Leaves 


This  picture  shows  careful  study  of  leaves  by  a  pupil  in  the  grades.  You  will  notice  she  has 
added  some  accents  which  suggests  the  thickness  of  the  leaves.  In  adding  your  accents  be  careful 
to  put  them  only  where  shadows  are  darkest. 


By  a  Kindergartner 


be  swept  in  with 
as  few  strokes  as 
possible,  then  the 
branch  stems,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mid  rib 
of  the  leaf,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  leaves.  In 
such  a  flower  as  the 
tulip  the  blossom  may 
be,  painted  first,  as  it 
wilts  so  rapidly,  and 

Here  is  what  a  kindergar¬ 
ten  boy  did  simply  with  a 
brush  and  some  lamp  black. 
You  see,  he  drew  a  familiar 
object  as  he  remembered  it. 
He  expressed  the  idea  in  his 


then  the  stem  and  | 
leaves  may  be  sketched.  | 
First  the  objects  may  | 
be  made  in  flat  silhou-  | 
ette.  Not  until  the  | 
brush  is  a  familiar  tool  | 
should  modeling  or  at-  | 
tempts  at  light  and  | 
shade  be  made.  Just  | 
how  this  is  done  will  be  j 
taken  up  when  we  come  | 

own  mind  and  was  not  1 
“afraid  of  himself.”  Such  g 
drawing  shows  natural  tal-  || 
ent  and  should  be  encour-  s 
aged  by  teachers  and  ij 
parents.  = 


♦  ♦ 
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See  What  Toyo  Did! 


==  fA  w<£  sd  -  C *.\ _ 
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You  know  that  art  is  an  instinct  with  the  Japanese.  Here 
is  an  example  of  it  in  the  work  of  a  little  Japanese  boy  named 
Toyo,  in  the  Fifth  Grade  of  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
did  this  with  a  brush  and  a  little  lampblack  on  cream-colored 
paper.  He  used  the  lampblack  heavy  for  the  stems,  just  a 
little  heavier  for  the  berries,  and  very  light  for  the  leaves.  No¬ 
tice  that  some  of  the  leaves  are  darker  than  others,  which  shows 
they  are  more  in  the  shadow. 


|  to  consider  the  subject  of  color. 

In  pencil  drawing  two  lines  must 
|  be  used  to  show  thickness.  A  single 
|  stroke  as  with  the  brush  will  not 
|  show  a  stem.  The 
|  object  should  be 
|  lightly  sketched  in 
|  to  get  it  placed 
|  and  properly  pro- 
|  portioned.  This 
|  insures  a  working 
|  foundation  so  that 
|  as  the  drawing 
|  progresses  there  is 
i  less  need  to  think 


A  First  Grade  Wheelbarrow 


This  wheelbarrow  was  made  by  a  First  Grade 
pupil  with  red  crayon  on  a  rough  surface 
paper.  To  be  sure,  the  wheel  is  not  exactly 
round,  but  it  shows  the  little  artist  knows 
just  how  a  wheelbarrow  is  made. 


of  this  essential  placing.  | 
The  various  masses  and  | 
shapes  should  then  be  | 
carefully  drawn  and  the  | 
joints  searchingly  ob-  | 
served.  After  all  has  been  | 
carefully  rendered  a  few  | 
accents  or  slightly  heavier  | 
strokes  may  be  added.  | 
These  should  be  made  at  | 
some  of  the  joints  where  | 
little  spots  of  shadow  may  | 
be  found  and  where  parts  | 
of  objects  project  toward  j 
the  front.  Only  a  few  1 
accents  should  be  shown  | 
or  the  drawing  will  ap-  | 
pear  spotty.  | 

How  to  Draw  Animal  Forms  | 

Just  as  in  plant  draw-  | 
ing  so  in  drawing  animal  | 
forms  the  structure  of  the  | 
object  should  be  carefully  | 
observed.  This  foundation  | 
may  then  be  clothed  or  j 
filled  in  and  the  form  will  | 
have  strength  or  what  we  | 
call  character.  j 

In  the  beginning  the  j 
brush  may  be  used  to  | 
form  a  silhouette,  thus  [ 
bringing  out  the  individ-  | 
ual  shape.  Afterwards  if  the  skele-  | 
ton  in  action  is  sketched  first  the  fin-  [ 
ished  drawings  will  be  more  truth-  | 
ful  and  life-like.  We  know  that  1 

\  EE 

every  animal  has  a  | 
head,  a  neck,  a  | 
body,  arms  and  | 
legs.  Drawing  a  j 
few  skeleton  fig-  j 
ures  helps  to  show  | 
the  different  parts  | 
in  their  proper  re-  j 
lation  to  each  | 
other. 

In  drawing  ani-  j 
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How  Things  Are  Made  of  Cubes 
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And  now  look  at  this  funny  object  on  the  left.  Would  you  think  that  was  going  to  be  a  dog? 
His  neck  is  a  little  too  long  and  he  is  made  of  blocks,  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  see  the  form 
of  the  coming  dog.  If  you  study  objects  you  will  find  that  every  one  is  shaped  as  if  it  were 
modeled  around  a  cube — it  has  front,  back,  top,  sides  and  bottom.  So  a  dog,  for  example,  may  be 
said  to  be  simply  a  set  of  cubes  rounded  off  at  the  corners!  Whenever  you  start  to  draw  an  object, 
sketch  in  lightly  the  combinations  of  cubes  which  you  can  imagine  underlying  its  outward  form. 
Then  the  handling  of  the  light  and  shade  will  be  comparatively  easy. 


mals  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points 
should  be 
noted : 

First,  that 
proper  ac¬ 
tion,  that  is, 
the  twist  or 
turn  of  the 
skeleton,  will 
insure  a  good 
final  form. 

Second ,  that  always  in 
the  young  form  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  are  rounder 
and  fuller  than  in  the  old¬ 
er  forms. 

Third,  that  if  you  think 
of  the  animal’s  method  of 
existing  it  is  always  easier 
to  draw  it.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  duck  swims  and  so 
its  legs  are  short,  its  feet 
are  webbed  and  its  body 
is  built  low  with  a  heavy 
stern  like  a  sail  boat;  but 
a  hen  walks  on  the  ground 
and  her  legs  are  longer, 
her  feet  are  stronger  and 
without  the  webs,  and  her 
beak  is  pointed  and  sharp 


so  she  can  | 
peck  at  her  j 
food.  | 

The  pen-  | 
cil  is  a  fine  | 
medium  for  | 
animal  draw-  § 
i  n  g,  and] 
should  be  | 
handled  just  | 
as  in  t  h  e  | 
drawing  of  j 
plant  forms.  A  little  col-  | 
ored  crayon  touched  in  | 
after  the  drawing  is  made  | 
sometimes  works  up  very  | 
effectively.  j 

The  Picture  Language  of 
Mechanics 

There  are  two  kinds  of  | 
drawings  commonly  used  | 
in  connection  with  manu-  | 
factured  forms.  The  word  | 
manufacture  at  once  sug-  | 
gests  one  kind  of  draw-  | 
ing,  the  working  drawing.  | 
This  is  a  drawing  made  | 
so  that  a  manufacturer  | 
can  work  from  it  and  re-  | 
produce  the  object  drawn  | 
any  number  of  times.  | 


♦v 
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Working  Drawing  of  a  Cone 


course,  the  same  width  as  the  base.  At  the  right  is  shown  a  piece  of  paper  cut  out  according  to 
these  dimensions.  First  make  similar  drawings  on  a  piece  of  stout  paper,  and  then  cut  out  the 
parts  and  see  how  nicely  they  fit  together. 


Such  a  drawing  may  be  made  free¬ 
hand  and  is  then  called  a  shop 
sketch,  or  it  may  be  made  mechanic¬ 
ally  by  the  use  of  a  T-square  and 
triangles. 

When  a  working  drawing  is  made, 
separate  and  detached  views  show¬ 
ing  only  one  side  of  the  object  at  a 
time  are  given,  but  they  are  placed 
in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other. 
The  front  view,  which  shows  neither 
side  nor  top,  is  usually  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  top  view,  to  the  left  of  the 
right  side  view,  and  when  this  view 
is  necessary,  which  is  not  often,  to 
the  right  of  the  left  side  view.  Then 
below  and  at  the  right  of  these 
views  the  figures  or  dimensions  are 
placed.  These  show  how  big  the 
object  is  to  be  made. 

The  working  drawing  is  a  most 


important  form  of  drawing,  as  such 
drawings  must  always  be  made  be- 

Importance  foi;e  any  manufactured 

of  Working  objects  are  constructed. 

Drawings  Steps,  posts,  lamps,  au- 

tomobiles,  houses,  everything  that  is 
made  in  a  factory  or  anywhere  else 
requires  a  working  drawing. 

Because  they  are  so  important  cer¬ 
tain  lines  and  figures  are  always 

made  in  the  same  way  in  these 
drawings.  The  illustration  will  show 
these  conventions  and  also  the  T- 
square  and  triangles.  For  mechan¬ 
ical  drawings  a  fairly  hard  pencil 
should  be  used  (4H),  and  all  lines 
should  be  lightly  drawn  except  in 
the  finished  work,  when  the  lines 
showing  the  object  may  be  heavier. 

The  paper  should  be  placed  by 
means  of  thumb  tacks  upon  a  smooth 
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LESSONS  IN  DRAWING 

|  board  which  has  a  straight  edge  at 
|  the  left  side.  The  head  of  the  T- 
|  square  is  then  held  firmly  against 
|  this  edg^e  and  run  smoothly  up  and 
|  Howto  down  the  side  as  needed. 

|  Make  Work-  All  horizontal  lines  are 
I  mg  'Drawings  then  drawn  against  the 

I  upper  edge  of  the  T-square.  The 
|  triangle  always  contains  a  right 


meet  at  corners  without  overlapping,  | 
distances  and  measurements  must  j 
always  be  exact.  j 

Second,  only  what  is  necessary  | 
for  the  workman  must  be  drawn,  yet  | 
at  the  same  time  nothing  essential  | 
to  him  must  be  lacking.  | 


Studies  of  a  Teapot  Spout 


From  these  studies  of  the  spout  of  a  teapot  you  can  see  how  to  go 
about  the  study  of  form.  Notice  that  the  spout  is  studied  from  five 
different  positions.  By  the  time  you  have  made  this  number  of  studies 
of  such  a  simple  object  you  should  be  able  to  draw  it,  with  fair  ac¬ 
curacy,  from  memory. 

angle.  One  side  of  this  right  angle 
is  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  T 
square  and  all  vertical  lines  are 
drawn  against  the  other  side  of  the 
right  angle.  In  this  way  all  lines 
perpendicular  or  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  may  be  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  drawn.  For  curved  lines,  of 
course,  compasses  are  used. 

In  mechanical  drawing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  things  must  be  noted  : 

First,  everything  must  be  accu¬ 
rately  drawn,  that  is,  parallel  lines 
must  always  be  parallel,  lines  must 


Making  Pictures  of  Manufactured  Things  n 

The  other  kind  of  j 
drawing  from  man-  j 
. ufactured  objects  is  | 
like  our  nature  and  | 
animal  drawing  and  | 
is  called  representa-  | 
tion.  The  very  first  | 
may  be  made  fiat,  | 
showing  only  the  | 
shapes.  These  may  | 
be  filled  in  or  they  | 
may  be  left  in  out-  | 
line.  The  object  | 
must  be  carefully  | 
observed  as  in  our  | 
previous  drawing  | 
and  then  all  its  char-  | 
acteristic  shape  | 
should  be  represent-  | 
ed.  Following  this  | 
we  may  try  for  more  | 
truthful  representa-  | 
tion.  | 

Unlike  mechanical  j 
drawing  we  seek  to  | 
picture  an  object  as  it  appears  to  the  | 
eye.  To  do  this  we  must  understand  | 
whaf  are  termed  laws  of  perspective.  | 
These  laws  are  only  necessary  in  the  | 
representation  of  thickness  or  depth.  | 
Therefore,  while  unnecessary  in  the  | 
working  drawing  because  the  sepa-  | 
rate  faces  are  drawn,  they  are  very  j 
essential  where  two  or  three  sides  or  j 
faces  of  the  object  are  shown  in  a  | 
single  drawing,  as  in  representation.  | 
Roughly,  manufactured  objects  1 
may  be  divided  into  classes,  round  | 
or  cylindric  forms  and  rectangular  | 
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How  to  Draw  Cylindrical  Objects 


<D 


© 


c 


'  e/ffpse. 


These  photographs  show  you  how  to  draw  different  objects  of  a  cylindrical  shape.  One  of  the 
difficulties  in  drawing  a  cylinder  in  certain  positions  is  to  represent  the  ellipse  correctly.  A 
common  mistake  is  in  making  it  pointed  at  the  sides.  Try  first  drawing  the  ellipse  itself,  then  add 
the  sides,  as  in  Figure  2.  Then  erase  all  of  your  construction  lines,  put  on  a  bottom,  and  you  have 
a  cylinder  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  After  you  have  practiced  drawing  a  can  at  different  elevations,  try 
a  spool,  as  shown  below,  which  gives  you  the  problem  of  several  ellipses  fitting  together.  Little  as 
you  might  suspect  it  until  you  try  it,  this  is  a  rather  difficult  drawing  to  make. 


a 
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forms.  Cylindric  forms  of  plain 
shape  are  simple  objects  with  which 
to  begin. 

The  common  objects  found  in  the 
home,  such  as  kitchen  utensils,  serve 

Fine  Models  as  excellent  models.  An 
in  Your  ordinary  glass  cup  or  jar 

Kitchen  js  g00(p  This  s  h  o  u  1  d 

be  placed  in  front  of  you  so  that  you 
can  see  partly  into  it.  The  sides, 
you  will  notice,  appear  as  straight 


DRAWING 

If  the  object  is  raised  so  that  the 
top  circle  comes  on  a  level  with  the 
eye  you  will  notice  that  it  then  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  straight,  horizontal  line. 
As  it  is  still  further  raised  the  el¬ 
lipse  appears  again  but  this  time  the 
front  edge  curves  upward. 

In  drawing  the  object  it  may  first 
be  roughly  located.  Then  the  top 
ellipse  may  be  lightly  drawn  just  as 
narrow  as  it  really  appears.  The 
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To  Improve  Your  Lettering. 
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Square  off  some  paper  with  a  pencil  and  try  these  free-hand  letters,  making  them  fit  into  the 
squares  as  shown.  After  you  have  practiced  this  a  while  you  will  find  that  the  lettering  you 
do  looks  much  neater  than  before.  Our  illustration  is  an  example  of  commendable  Seventh  Grade 

work. 


vertical  lines,  but  the  top  and  bottom 
which  you  know  are  actually  circles 
look  like  ellipses  with  the  front 
edges  curving  downward.  You  will 
also  notice,  if  you  look  carefully, 
that  the  bottom  ellipse,  or  the  ellipse 
which  is  farther  from  you,  looks  a 
little  wider  from  front  to  back  than 
the  top  or  nearer  one.  This  fact  is 
very  important  and  if  once  remem¬ 
bered  you  can  draw  any  cylindric 
object  without  looking  at  it.  And 
this  holds  true  whether  the  object  is 
on  its  side  or  end  for  the  ellipse 
which  is  farthest  away  always  ap¬ 
pears  widest. 


sides  may  now  be  dropped  from  the  | 
ends  of  the  ellipse,  always  being  | 

Sketching  SUre.  that  the7  are  \ 

Should  Be  straight  and  parallel,  g 

Rafad  All  this  is  much  more  | 

quickly  drawn  than  written.  In  j 

fact,  this  first  sketching,  done  ever  j 

so  lightly,  should  be  accomplished  j 

in  half  a  minute  at  most. 

After  the  top  ellipse  and  the  sides  | 
are  sketched  the  lower  ellipse  is  | 
lightly  suggested.  The  drawing  | 
should  now  be  tested.  Are  the  | 
ellipses  too  narrow?  Does  it  seem  | 
to  fill  the  paper  well  or  is  it  too  j 
small?  Is  it  too  tall  or  short? 
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When  these  questions  are  answered 
the  corrected  lines  may  be  gone  over 
with  a  heavier  stroke  and  a  slight 
accent  where  the  curves  of  the  el¬ 
lipses  come  toward  the  front.  This 
tends  to  emphasize  the  third  dimen¬ 
sion  or  thickness.  Of  course  the 
lower  ellipse  shows  only  the  front 
half  unless  the  object  is  transparent 


only  two  faces  and  is  said  to  be  in 
parallel  perspective  because  its  front 
is  parallel  to  an  imaginary  plane 
placed  between  the  eyes  and  the  ob¬ 
ject.  To  simplify  matters  we  might 
consider  the  drawing  paper  this 
plane  and  on  that  we  represent  the 
object.  B  shows  three  faces.  Be¬ 
cause  the  corner  is  pointing  toward 


Illustrations  of  the  Laws  of  Perspectives 


fbra/le/  Perspective. 

A 


Anju/ar  Perspective. 


ticcf  L/nes 


Angular  6~  Ob/iyue.  ti&rspecJiVe- 


enough  to  permit  the  whole  of  it  to 
be  visible.  Unless  the  ellipse  is  seen 
as  a  straight  line  .the  ends  are  al¬ 
ways  curved,  never  pointed.  Where 
the  side,  represented  by  the  vertical 
line,  joins  the  ellipse  there  should 
be  noted  a  smooth  flow  into  the 
curve  of  the  ellipse — never  an  angle. 
These  points  are  important  and  are 
constructive  features  to  be  followed 
in  any  cylindrical  object. 

What  a  Box  Can  Teach  You 

Rectangular  forms  offer  new  per¬ 
spective  elements  which  must  be  ob¬ 
served.  A  simple  box  is  shown  in 
two  positions,  A  and  B.  A  shows 


our  plane  with  the  sides  at  an  angle 
to  it  we  say  it  is  in  angular  perspec¬ 
tive. 

If  we  open  the  cover  as  at  C,  we 
note  that  the  cover  is  at  still  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle  to  our  paper  or  plane. 
This  we  say  is  in  oblique  perspective. 

Any  simple  box  is  a  good  object 
with  which  to  begin  drawing.  At 
first  it  may  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  A.  Note  first,  as  in  all  represen¬ 
tative  drawings,  the  general  pro- 

Questions  to  pOltlOnS.  Is  it  tOO  long? 
Ask  About  Too  short?  Too  deep? 
Your  Box  Then  note  that  the  back 
edge  is  shorter  than  the  front  edge. 
Therefore  the  side  edges  must  slant 
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|  in  as  they  retreat.  There  is  another 
|  reason  for  this  slanting  or  conver- 
|  gence.  If  you  look  down  a  long 
|  straight  street  or  railroad  track  you 
[  will  see  how  the  sides  of  the  street 
|  or  the  steel  rails  appear  to  come  to- 
|  gether.  You  will  note  also  that  if 

1  The  Great  they  were  carried  on  and 
|  Law  of  extended  they  would  ap- 

I  Perspective  pear  to  meet  on  a  level 

|  with  the  eye,  or  at  the  horizon, 

|  which  is  always  at  the  eye  level.  So 
|  in  the  box  the  sides  of  the  top  which 
|  retreat  from  you  appear  to  converge 
I  to  a  point  on  the  eye-level  directly 
|  in  front  of  the  eye. 

In  B,  however,  the  sides  retreat 
|  to  the  left  and  to  the  right,  yet  they, 

|  too,  converge  to  points  on  the  eye- 
|  level.  Notice  here  also  that  the 
|  base  lines  of  the  box  slant  up  and 
|  converge  to  the  same  points  at  the 
|  right  and  left.  There  are  then  three 
j  pairs  of  visible  lines  on  either  side 
|  of  the  front  vertical  edge  and  they 
|  are  all  parallel.  As  they  all  appear 
|  to  converge  at  the  same  point  we  can 
|  formulate  this  very  important  per- 
|  spective  rule — all  parallel  horizon- 
|  ial  and  retreating  lines  appear  to 
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converge  to  a  point  on  the  horizon 
or  eye  level.  When  the  lines  are 
below  the  eye  they  slant  up  to  the 
eye  level;  when  they  are  above  the 
eye  they  slant  dozen  to  the  eye  level. 

Remembering  this  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  draw  almost  any  rectangu¬ 
lar  object.  Always  in  beginning  the 
drawing  of  the  rectangular  form  the 
three  key  lines  should  be  sketched 
first.  Then  the  other  lines  are  eas¬ 
ily  added,  but  always  make  it  a  point 
to  show  the  slight  convergence  neces¬ 
sary. 

How  to  Deal  with  Group  Figures 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  is 
grouping.  In  drawing  the  group  it 
is  well  to  consider  it  as  a  whole  and 
place  marks  to  indicate  the  highest, 
the  lowest  and  the  widest  parts  first. 
With  very  light  lines  block  in  the 
group  and  the  individual  objects.  A 
careful  test  follows  and  when  all  has 
been  carefully  scrutinized  the  lines 
are  drawn  much  heavier  but  with 
thoughtful  precision.  The  nearest 
lines  may,  as  a  rule,  be  slightly  heav¬ 
ier  than  those  farthest  away.  Of 
course  two  objects  can  never  be  in 
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A  Little  Problem  in  Book  Drawing. 


After  you  have  grasped  the  principles  of  perspective  from  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page,  take 
a  couple  of  books  and  try  drawing  them  as  this  boy  did.  See  if  you  can  make  them  look  as  if 
they  were  lying  on  the  table  and  as  if  one  side  were  just  as  long  as  the  other.  Then  put  in  a 
few  accents,  and  you  will  have  quite  a  professional-looking  drawing.  The  two  letters  in  the 
corner  are  the  signature  of  the  young  artist.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  putting  themi  in  just 
that  place,  and  that  is  to  give  balance  to  the  picture. 
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1  Some  Cylinders  and  Rectangles  §| 


Here  are  some  more  complicated  objects  of  the  common  type,  showing  accented  outline.  This 

drawing  is  more  complicated  than  the  preceding  and  you  should  not  attempt  it  until  you  have 
mastered  smaller  and  simpler  objects.  £ 
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These  illustrations  show  common  objects  of  cylindric  and  rectangular  shape,  suggesting  general 
constructive  features,  as  thickness,  proportion,  etc. 

Illustrations  of  Accented  Outlines 
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|  Art  and  Green  Peppers 


-ar™.—!  — —  ■  — — — |  *  ■— — I— — 

Here  is  a  very  good  sketch  of  a  green  pepper.  The  outlines  have  been  followed  very  faithfully. 
You  can  see  the  person  who  made  this  was  not  afraid  of  getting  a  line  in  the  wrong  place,  but, 
having  had  practice  and  knowing  what  she  could  do,  went  at  it  boldly,  and  the  result  is  these 
simple,  strong  expressive  lines. 


the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  so 
in  our  group  the  object  nearest  us 
must  be  lower  down  on  the  paper. 

Good  groups  show  some  variety 
Lawof  in  form,  though  never 

Harmony  in  tOO  much.  A  tall  bottle 

grouping  and  a  pjp  box  are  not  a 
pleasing  group,  because  of  the  great 
contrast.  Two  or  three  oranges  and 

The  “Feeling 


a  bowl,  or  a  book  and  a  candlestick 
are  usually  good. 

The  illustrations  show  some  pos¬ 
sible  groups  and  also  a  simple  treat¬ 
ment  of  shading.  In  shading  with  the 
pencil  simple,  direct  and  thought¬ 
ful  strokes,  following  the  general 
direction  of  the  surface  and  suggest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  shadow  only,  are 
”  in  Lines 


H  In  all  your  sketches  try  to  feel  that  you  are 

expressing  yourself  on  paper;  go  right  after  the 
lines  as  if  you  meant  business.  Make  them  light  or  heavy — just  as  you  feel  they  should  be.  In  your 
accent  lines  bear  down  just  as  hard  as  you  want  to  on  your  pencil.  In  most  of  the  drawings  shown 
here  the  pencil  pushed  through  the  paper  where  the  heaviest  accents  were  made.  Whenever  you 
think  best  put  a  little  border  around  your  picture.  This  will  often  make  it  look  better,  just  as  the 
borders  around  the  pages  of  this  book  improve  the  appearance  of  the  book. 
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quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Never  rub 
the  shading  and 
never  seek  to  put 
all  you  may  see 
in  the  drawing. 
Just  the  strong¬ 
er  notes  with  ac¬ 
cents  at  joints  or 
points  of  contact 
are  sufficient. 
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A  Conventional  Design 


The  Principles  of 
Design 


When  a  per¬ 
son  makes  some¬ 
thing  to  meet  his 
particular  need 
we  say  he  de¬ 
signs  it.  And 
likewise  when 
decoration  is 
added  or  applied 


carving  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  decora¬ 
tive  design. 

Underlying  all 
good  design, 
whether  con¬ 
structive  or  dec¬ 
orative,  are  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental 
first  princi- 


or 


Here  is  what  is  called  a  conventional  design. 
It  was  made  by  a  student  for  a  spring  program 
at  school.  Notice  how  simple  it  is  and  at  the 
same  time  how  well  balanced  and  pleasing. 


pies  w  h  i  c  h  are 
quite  essential. 
In  order  to  know 
how  to  design  it 
is  important  that 
these  principles 
be  studied. 

The  first  prin¬ 
ciple  is  Order, 
the  very  first  law 
of  the  universe. 
Any  good  de¬ 
sign  must  be  or¬ 
derly.  A  few 


to  its  surface  we  again  use  the  term, 
The  Two  saying  that  he  has  added 
Forms  of  a  design.  Design,  then 

‘Design  may  be  divided  into 

two  classes,  Constructive  Design  and 
Decorative  Design.  The  one  deals 


lines  or  spots  scattered  at  random 
are  not  good  because  there  is  no 
order,  but  arranged  in  a  systematic 
fashion  the  result  is  a  more  or  less 
pleasing  design.  You  will  see  im¬ 
mediately,  then,  that  any  decoration 


ORDER 
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Examples  of  Order  and  Variety 


with  the  form  and  function  or  use  of 
an  object,  the  other  deals  only  in 
surface  ornament.  Therefore 


a 


chair,  a  table  or  a  paper-knife  is  an 
example  of  constructive  design.  A 
poster,  a  bookcover  or  a  piece  of 


which  is  good  requires  this  orderly  | 
thinking  and  development. 

The  second  principle  is  Variety.  | 
We  may  have  an  orderly  arrange-  | 
ment  of  lines  or  forms  but  it  still  | 
may  be  uninteresting  and  monot-  | 
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|  onous.  A  good  design  will  always 
j  show  some  measure  of  variety  or 

I  Necessity  of  change.  It  may  be  ever 
|  Variety  in  a  so  little  yet  still  afford 

I  Cooi  more  pleasure  than  would 

|  be  found  without  it.  The  lines  used 
|  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  Order 
|  may  be  varied  and  while  keeping 
|  to  an  orderly  arrangement  the  effect 
|  is  doubly  attractive. 


,v 


usually  have  their  pivoting  or  bal¬ 
ancing  point  which  is  always  in  or 
near  the  center  of  the  decorated 
space.  Upon  this  imaginary  though 
important  pivot  all  the  parts  and 
colors  of  the  design  must  balance. 
A  bisymmetrical  design,  where  the 
left  half  is  identical,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  right  half,  only  requires 
adjustment  between  the  top  and  bot- 


Examples  of  Balance  and  Adaptation. 


balance 


ADAPTATION 


The  third  principle  is  Balance. 
All  good  designs  are  well  balanced. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  balance ;  the 
balance  of  equal  parts  or  bisymmet¬ 
rical  balance,  and  the  balance  of  un¬ 
equal  parts  or  occult  balance.  The 
The  “Pivot”  latter  is  a  balance  which 
of  a  is  observed  and  deter- 

Picture  mined  largely  by  feel¬ 

ing.  The  principle  is  best  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  common  “see-saw.”  Equal 
weights  will  balance  at  points  equal¬ 
ly  distant  from  the  pivoting  point. 
Increase  the  weight  of  one  end,  pro¬ 
viding  the  pivoting  point  remains  at 
the  same  place,  the  larger  weight 
must,  in  order  to  balance  the  smaller 
one,  move  in  nearer  the  pivot. 

Designs  which  are  not  borders 
nor  repeated  patterns  covering  un¬ 
bounded  areas,  such  as  wall  papers, 


tom  so  that  the  weights  above  and 
below,  balance  near  the  center  of  the 
space.  This  is  comparatively  easy. 
But  where  the  decoration  or  ar¬ 
rangement  of  masses  is  not  bisym¬ 
metrical  it  requires  careful  and 
thoughtful  judging  and  estimating 
to  make  sure  of  proper  balance. 

The  fourth  principle  is  Rhythm. 
Beautiful  designs  have  a  swing  or 
graceful  movement  similar  to  that 
found  in  poetry  or  music.  The  lines 
Th. 'Rhythm  illustrating  Order  are 
of  Poetry  more  or  less  rhythmic 
and  Pictures  because  there  is  a  move¬ 
ment  from  one  to  another  but  when 
Variety  is  combined  with  Order  and 
there  is  a  distinct  accented  move¬ 
ment,  we  have  Rhythm.  Rhythm  is 
found  in  the  repetition  of  lines, 
masses  and  colors  and  in  single  lines 
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RHYTHM 
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and  curves. 

The  fifth  principle  is  Adaptation . 

‘Principle  This  is  perhaps  the  most 

of  important  principle  and 

Stfdafrtion  immediately  determines 

whether  a  design  is  good  or  poor. 
Adaptation  includes  four  ifnportant 
things : 

(a)  The  shape  must  be  adapted 
to  its  purpose. 

(b)  The  material  must  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  its  use. 

(c)  The  con¬ 
struction  must  be 
adapted  to  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

(d)  The  decora- 
tion  must  be 
adapted  to  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  space. 

Every  design  de¬ 
mands  one  or  all  of 
these  requirements 
depending  upon  the 
kind  of  design,  (a) , 

(b)  and  (c)  concern 
only  constructive  de¬ 
sign  and  (d)  applies 
only  to  decorative 
design. 

There  are  otner 
principles  of  design 
but  these  five  are 
sufficient  for  the 
problems  we  will 
consider.  In  good 
designs  all  five  may 
be  found  supple¬ 
menting  and  aiding 
each  other  to  make 


Examples  of  Rhythm  § 

the  result  not  only  a  good  design  but  | 
a  beautiful  one.  I 


tf 
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“Handsome  is  as  Handsome  Does 

In  constructive  design  the  purpose  § 
or  use  to  which  the  object  is  put  | 
determines  its  general  shape,  style  | 
and  construction.  In  decorative  de-  | 
sign,  however,  the  problem  is  differ-  | 
ent.  Something  must  be  used  as  a  | 
decoration  and  just  what  it  shall  be  | 

is  not  so  easily  de-  j 
termined.  It  may  be  | 
a  line,  a  geometric  | 
shape,  an  abstract  | 
spot  or  a  convention-  | 
alized  nature  form.  | 
These  are  called  | 
motifs  of  design.  | 
The  line  may  be  used  j 
as  inlay  in  a  box,  the  | 
geometric  shape  may  | 
be  applied  to  a  floor,  | 
the  abstract  spot  may  | 
be  pleasing  on  a  cur-  | 
tain  and  the  conven-  | 
tionalized  nature  | 
form  may  adapt  it-  | 
self  to  a  wall  paper.  | 
We  will  first  try  to  | 
w ork  out  some  of  | 
these  motifs.  With  | 
the  pencil  or  brush,  | 
lines  may  be  quickly  | 
made.  They  may  | 
first  be  placed  in  ver-  | 
tical  rows,  then  slant-  | 
ed,  then  tied  together  | 
in  simple  shapes.  A  | 
fewabstractspotsmay  | 
be  made  on  a  sepa-  | 


1 

1 

1 
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LESSONS  IN  DRAWING 

A  Conventional  Design 


hi 


Squared  paper  is  a  great  aid  in  making  conventional  designs.  Here  a  pupil  has  made  a 
sketch  of  a  butterfly.  Then  he  has  simplified  it  and  kept  on  simplifying  it  until  he  has  the 
conventional  design  shown  in  the  squares. 


|  rate  sheet  of  paper,  painted  and  then 
|  cut  out.  These  black  spots  may  now 
|  be  shifted  and  arranged  to  form  a 
|  pleasing  bisymmetrical  unit  and  one 
|  with  occult  balance.  By  using  five 
|  different  spots  varying  in  shape  and 
|  size  an  interesting  game  may  be 
|  played. 

The  geometric  motifs  consist 
|  merely  of  the  common  forms  such 
|  as  the  square,  the  triangle,  the  pen- 
|  tagon,  the  hexagon,  etc.  These  may 
|  be  used  singly  or  united  in  pleasing 
|  surface  designs.  The  boundaries  of 
|  such  forms,  their  centers,  their  cor- 
|  ners,  their  diagonals  and  their  axes 
|  may  be  greatly  varied,  often  with 
|  most  delightful  results. 

Nature  As  a  Source  of  Design 

One  of  the  most  common  sources 
|  of  design  motifs  is  Nature.  She  is 
|  so  wonderful,  so  orderly,  so  varied, 
I  Mother  so  balanced,  so  rhythmic 

|  Nature  as  and  so  well  adapted  to 
j  an  Artist  her  purposes ;  in  fact, 

|  she  shows  all  the  principles  of  good 
|  design  so  beautifully  that  designers 
|  have  gone  to  her  for  their  designs 


since  the  beginning  of  time.  | 

Good  design  never  allows  nature  | 
to  be  imitated  and  exactly  copied.  | 
But  when  used  for  decorative  pur-  | 
poses  we  must  simplify  her  and  con-  | 
ventionalize  her.  This  means  that  | 
we  are  subduing  her  freedom  and  | 
are  placing  her  within  certain  | 
bounds  and  limits.  The  more  for-  | 
mal  and  dignified  and  sober  the  pur-  | 
pose  of  the  design,  the  more  re-  | 
stricted  and  conventional  must  the  | 
nature  motif  become.  For  example,  | 
a  cover  design  for  a  school  report  | 
would  be  more  conventional  than  a  | 
design  for  an  Arbor  Day  program. 

When  we  conventionalize  we  must  § 
never  lose  the  big  characteristics  of  | 
the  flower  or  form  and  its  growth.  | 
In  conventionalizing  a  few  careful  | 
drawings  should  first  be  made  di-  | 

St4s from  rectfy  from  the  natural  | 
Nature  to  specimen.  Then,  after  | 
Convention  noticing  closely  the  | 

growth  and  individual  form,  we  may  j 
simplify  by  keeping  boundary  lines  | 
simpler,  by  separating  parts  or  by  | 
enlarging  spots.  A  second  step  may  j 
follow  when  the  various  parts  may  j 


a 
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Beautiful  Work  in  Squares 


Isn’t  this  a  beautiful  design  made  up  of  squares?  It  is  done  on  yellow  paper  with  pencil 
and  some  wash  and  a  little  white.  Of  course,  these  are  not  true  pictures  of  swans,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  swan  was  used  as  the  foundation  for  the  design.  So  with  the 
design  of  the  tree.  These  figures,  constantly  repeated,  make  a  very  tasteful  border  decoration. 


|  be  slightly 
|  changed  or  still 
|  further  simplified, 
|  but  all  the  time 
|  keeping  to  the 
[  character  of  the 
|  original  form. 

The  various  de- 
|  sign  motifs  are  al- 
|  ways  results  of 
|  thoughtful  effort 
|  on  the  part  of  the 
|  designer.  They 
|  never  come  with- 
|  out  considerable 
|  trying  so  it  is  wise 
|  never  to  get  dis- 
|  couraged  at  first 
|  results.  Just  keep 
|  at  it  and  soon 
j  something  good 


mmmsmsm 
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This  is  the  cover  design  of  a  little  booklet 
made  in  school.  It  contains  a  composition  on 
flowers. 


will  begin  to  ap-  | 
pear.  Then  follow  | 
it  up  and  finish  it.  | 
A  good  way  to  | 
begin  to  design  is  |. 
to  use  squared  | 
paper.  This  paper  j 
has  lines  running  | 
across  the  surface  | 
at  right  angles  | 
forming  little  | 
squares.  Inter-  | 
esting  units  and  | 
motifs  can  be  | 
worked  out  in  a  | 
bisymmetric  ar-  | 
rangement  or  an  | 
occult  balance.  It  | 
is  fun  to  draw  a  | 
bird  or  some  ani-  | 
mal  in  the  squares,  | 
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How  to  Spell  with  the  Color  Alphabet 


You  know  the  whole  world  of  words  is  made  up  of  only  twenty-six  letters;  but  did  you  know 
that  the  alphabet  of  the  world  of  colors  has  only  three  letters  in  it?  With  the  primary  colors — red, 
yellow  and  blue — in  various  proportions  and  combinations,  nature  and  the  artists  “write  out”  all 
the  wonderful  color  messages  they  bring  to  us. 

This  color  chart  illustrates  how  the  primary  colors  are  combined  to  make  new  colors,  just  as 
letters  in  words  are  combined  to  make  new  sentences.  Red  and  yellow,  equally  mixed,  give 


orange;  yellow  and  blue,  green;  red  and  blue,  purple.  The  second  row  of  blocks  shows  how  the 
colors  are  mixed.  You  put  a  block  of  red  paint  alongside  a  block  of  yellow,  for  example,  and  then, 
while  they  are  wet,  by  a  zigzag  movement  of  the  brush,  you  mix  them.  The  last  block  on  the, 
right  shows  how  all  three  primary  colors  are  mixed  to  produce  what  is  called  a  neutral  tone,  which 
is  used  in  representing  the  colors  of  the  bare  ground,  tree  trunks,  and  so  on. 

The  picture  below  shows  how  the  artist  uses  colors  in  making  a  landscape  composition. 


- 
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Wood  Block  Designs 


These  are  different  designs  suitable  for  wood  blocks.  They  are  made  from  a  study  of  flowers. 


|  always  b  e  i  n  g  sure 
|  to  use  squares  and 
|  not  curves  to  make 
|  the  figure. 

1  Now  for  Constructive 
Design 

A  constructive 
|  design  will  be  our 
|  next  problem.  Per- 
|  haps  a  paper  cutter 
|  will  be  good.  The 
|  first  point  to  think 
|  about  is  its  purpose. 
|  It  is  to  cut  the 
|  leaves  of  a  book  or 
|  open  envelopes. 
|  Therefore  it  must 
|  have  a  handle  and 
|  a  blade. 

The  next  thing 
|  to  consider  is  the 
|  material  of  which  it 
1  is  to  be  made.  Shall 
|  it  be  metal  or  bone 
|  or  wood!  Let  us 
|  select  wood  as  it  is 
|  easy  to  cut  and  it  is 
|  light.  The  next 
|  point  is  size.  Of 
|  course  it  must  not 
|  be  very  large  for 
|  envelopes  are  not 
|  large  and  it  must 
|  not  be  too  small  or 
|  we  could  not  han- 
|  die  it.  Our  hand, 
|  then,  gives  us  a  clue 
1  as  to  its  size.  Nat- 


Nature  is  closely  copied  in  this  design. 
In  such  work,  if  you  think  a  flower  would 
look  better  in  a  different  position,  make  it 
so,  being  careful  to  have  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plant  correctly  represented. 


u rally  the  blade  j 
will  be  a  little  long-  | 
er  than  the  handle  | 
and  so  we  soon  ar-  | 
rive  at  seven  or  | 
eight  inches  as  a  j 
suitable  length. 

The  next  ques-  | 
tion  is  the  shape,  j 
It  should  feel  good  | 
to  the  hand  which  | 
grasps  it;  it  should  j 
be  rounded  on  the  | 
handle  so  that  there  | 
will  be  no  sharp  | 
edges.  The  blade  | 
should  be  thin  and  | 
wedgelike  so  that  it  | 
can  slip  between  | 
paper.  It  may  have  | 
a  long  curved  edge,  | 
as  it  cuts  better.  | 

At  this  point  we  | 
can  begin  to  make  | 
sketches  on  paper.  j 
And  now  we  must  | 
think  of  some  of  | 
the  principles.  Un-  | 
consciously  we  have  | 
been  considering  | 
Adaptation  but  now  | 
we  can  consider  | 
Balance,  Rhythm  | 
and  Variety.  The  | 
knife  should  bal-  | 
ance  well  in  the  | 
hand.  Its  lines  may  | 
be  varied  and  at  the  | 
same  time  rhyth-  1 
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mic.  So  gradually  the  design  ap¬ 
pears  and  after  refining  and  purify¬ 
ing  the  lines  and  shapes  we  produce 
a  more  or  less  beautiful  piece  of  con¬ 
structive  design. 

Design  for  Decoration 

Having  designed  a  paper  knife  we 
may  now  think  about  still  further 
beautifying  it.  Can  we  decorate  it 
and  if  so,  how?  Again  we  must 
consider  the  material.  As  it  is  wood 
it  can  not  be  enameled  or  pierced 
as  could  metal.  It  may,  however, 
be  carved  or  burned  or  inlaid  or 
merely  polished.  Let  us  consider 
carving  it.  This  means  that  the  de¬ 
sign  is  either  to  be  cut  into  the  wood 
or  left  while  the  background  is  cut 
away.  The  illustration  shows  both 
methods.  The  first  is  the  simpler 
after  the  design  is  once  thought  out. 
On  such  a  small  object  the  design 
cannot  afford  to  be  elaborate. 
Therefore,  a  simple  line  effect  or 
small  abstract  spots  may  be  adapted. 

A  decoration  must  never  hide  the 
construction  of  an  object,  so  the  de¬ 
sign  must  necessarily  follow  the 
general  outline  or  emphasize  the 
purpose  or  use.  It  may  emphasize 
the  handle,  the  joint  between  handle 
and  blade,  or  the  blade. 


One  other  example  will  be  suffi-  | 

cient  to  show  how  designs  are  | 

worked  out.  This  time  we  will  plan  | 

a  book  plate.  A  book  plate  is  a  la-  | 

bel  to  be  pasted  inside  the  cover  of  | 

a  book,  which  tells  the  owner’s  name  1 

and  has  some  decoration  to  show  | 

what  he  likes  or  is  interested  in.  I 

= 

This  decoration  may  be  a  book  and' j 

Attrotriate  candle  or  some  animal,  | 
Things  m  a  a  flower,  a  landscape,  a  g 
Took  Plate  boat  or  some  other  in-  | 

teresting  thing.  It  also  contains  the  g 
Latin  words  Ex  Libris  (meaning,  | 
“from  the  library”  of  the  owner)  or  | 
the  words  His  Book,  as  well  as  the  | 
person’s  name.  Sometimes  a  short  | 
poem  is  added.  In  fact,  a  person  | 
may  use  most  anything  he  chooses  | 
and  the  problem  for  the  designer  is  | 
to  arrange  these  things  in  a  pleasing  | 
decoration.  We  will  use  in  our  | 
plate  the  violet,  some  books  and  an  | 
ink-well,  with  an  old-fashioned  quill  | 
pen.  _  J 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  g 
size  of  the  plate.  As  it  must  go  in  | 
small  as  well  as  large  books,  three  | 
inches  by  four  inches  will  make  a 
good  size.  The  next  thing  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  method  of  making  it.  As 
we  need  a  large  number  of  the  same 
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book  plates,  we  will  have  them 
printed  and  that  means  that  the 
drawing  will  be  sent  to  an  engraver 
who  will  make  a  zinc  plate  from 
which  the  prints  are  made.  As  he 
would  prefer  a  drawing  larger  than 
the  final  print,  because  when  made 


18 


smaller  by  the  photographing  ma¬ 
chine  it  is  greatly  improved  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  will  make  our  design 

Trying  Out  just  f°ur  times  the  actual 
Various  size  for  the  book.  A 

Ideas  large  drawing  is  also 

much  easier  to  make.  We  must  now 
make  some  sketch  notes  to  block  out 
an  idea  for  the  design.  The  name 
may  be  at  the  top  or  the  bottom,  the 
violets  may  form  a  border  or  we 
may  have  straight  lines.  In  this 
way  we  put  down  several  sugges¬ 
tions  and  finally  decide  upon  the 
most  effective  and  pleasing  one.  In 
making  these  sketches  we  must  seek 
for  good  order,  proper  balance  and 
simple  rhythm  in  spacing  and  line. 
The  number  of  things  entering  into 
the  book  plate  gives  us  at  once  Vari- 


D  RAWING 

ety.  Next  we  block  out  on  the  good  | 
sheet  all  that  we  are  going  to  do,  | 
first  drawing  a  vertical  middle  line  | 
upon  which  we  will  balance  the  de-  | 
sign.  Then  the  lettering  must  be  | 
very  carefully  blocked  in  with  faint  | 
horizontal  lines  at  the  top  and  bot-  | 


tom  of  the  words,  for  guides.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  we  may  make  a  drawing 
of  the  book  and  ink  well  and  last  of 
all  the  conventional  violets  which 
will  serve  as  a  border. 

When  all  lines  are  laid  in,  we 
must  go  over  them  with  great  care 
in  ink,  after  which  all  pencil  lines 
are  cleaned  off  and  any  corrections 
made.  The  design  is  now  complete. 

All  designs  must  be  considered 
just  as  carefully  as  we  have  consid¬ 
ered  these.  The  purpose,  the  mate¬ 
rial,  the  construction,  the  shape,  the 
size;  all  these  questions  enter  into 
every  design  made. 

Appreciation  of  the  Work  of  Artists 

When  we  try  to  draw  or  paint  we 
at  once  begin  to  appreciate  how 
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|  beautiful  the  great  drawings  and 
|  paintings  are  and  how  wonderful 
j  are  the  artists  who  made  them. 
|  From  the  experiences  of  our  own 
|  attempts  we  are  able  to  look  at  the 
|  masterpieces  from 
|  the  standpoint  of 
|  drawing  and  color 
|  and,  to  some  extent, 

|  design.  For  any 
|  great  picture  is  or- 
|  derly  and  balanced 
|  and  rhythmic.  In 
|  studying  pictures 
|  further,  however, 

|  the  following 
|  s  h  o  u  1  d  be  consid- 
|  ered : 

i.  The  name 
|  nationality  and  date 
|  of  the  painter, 

|  2.  Any  features 

|  in  the  picture 


showing  foreign  things. 

3.  What  story  is  told. 

4.  On  what  the  interest  in  the  | 
picture  centers. 

5.  What  time  of  day  or  year  is  | 

suggested.  j 

6.  Whether  it  | 
suggests  a  similar  | 
experience  in  your  | 
own  life. 

In  addition,  each  | 
picture  would  pre-  | 
sent  its  own  ques-  | 
tions.  Penny  pic-  | 
tures  may  be  pur-  | 
chased  and  a  book-  | 
let  of  your  favorite  | 
pictures  will  make  | 
an  excellent  design  | 
problem,  especially  | 
if  you  design  a  | 
cover  in  colors.  1 
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How  to  Sew,  Mend,  and  Make  Different 

Stitches 


ONE  of  the  little  girls  in  the 
photograph  is  really  sewing 
on  her  own  new  lawn  dress,  and 
she  is  making  it  all  by  herself. 
The  dress  is  partially  done  and 
the  little  girl  is  anxious  to  finish  it 
to  wear  this  summer.  See  how 
happy  she  is  with  her  work.  Her 
sister  is  sewing  too,  but  for  the 
moment,  she  stops  to  gaze  steadily 


to  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  to  learn 
to  sew,  sometimes  it’s  like  playing 
a  game. 

We  will  begin  the  game  with 
the  running  stitch,  because  it  is  so 
easy,  and  then  “running  stitch’’ 
sounds  as  though  we  too  will  soon 
be  able  to  make  a  dress. 

Make  a  knot  in  the  end  of  your 
thread  this  way.  Hold  the 


into  your  eyes,  for  she  wants  th readed  needle  in  your  right 
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Fig.  1.  Making  Knot  in  End  of  Thread. 


stitches  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4  gives  wrong  | 
side.  | 

Gathering  is  running  by  taking  up  j 
two  threads  and  leaving  four,  Fig.  | 
5.  When  finished,  push  the  stitches  | 


Fig.  2.  The  Running  Stitch. 


hand,  with  the  left  take  the  long 
end  of  the  thread  between  thumb 
and  first  finger,  stretch  the 
thread  tight;  then  wind  it  once 
around  your  first  finger,  crossing  it 
over  that  held  between  finger 
and  thumb  Fig.  1.  Press  the  first 


Fig.  3.  Basting  With  Long  Stitches. 

|  finger  against  the  thumb  as  you  rub 
|  it  down  carrying  the  thread  along. 
|  Push  the  knot  you  have  rolled  to  end 
|  of  the  thread ;  then  begin  sewing, 
|  running  your  needle  in  and  out  of 
|  the  material,  Fig.  2,  making  stitches 
|  the  same  in  size. 

Basting  is  running  with  long 


together  and  stroke  the  gathers  with 
coarse  needle  as  in  Fig.  6. 

In  stitching  begin  by  taking  a 
stitch  two  threads  back  of  needle  and 
two  before,  then  continue  in  this  way 
making  each  stitch  meet  the  last  as 
in  Fig.  7. 


Fig.  4.  Wrong  Side  of  Basting. 

Backstitching  is  made  two  threads 
back  and  four  forward  as  in  Fig.  8. 

In  overhanding  hold  the  edges  of 
cloth  firmly  between  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  left  hand,  and  sew 
across  over  the  top  of  the  edges, 
keeping  the  edge  next  you  tighter 
than  the  other  as  in  Fig.  9.  Open 


Fig.  5.  Gathering. 


Fig.  6.  This  Is  the  Way  to  Stroke  the  Gathers,  m 
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HOW  TO  SEW 

Hemming.  Use  a  card  cut  like  (A)  | 
in  Fig.  12,  for  measuring  hem  width  | 
and  keeping  it  even.  Turn  in  the  | 


seam  and  flatten  it  on  wrong  side 
with  thumb  nail  as  in  Fig.  io. 


Fig.  8.  Back  Stitch. 

Overcasting  is  almost  the  same  as 
overhanding  except  that  the  stitches 


slant,  are  farther  apart,  are  taken 
deeper  and  the  seam  left  closed  as  in 
Fig.  ii. 


I  Fig.  10.  Flatten  Out  Overhanding  Like  This 


Fig.  12.  Measure  Your  Hem  to  Keep  It 
Same  Width. 

raw  edge,  Fig.  13a,  again  turn, 
Fig.  13b.  Sew  over  finger  of  left 
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Fig.  11.  This  is  the  Way  to  Overcast.  as  in 


Fig.  13.  (a)  First  Turn-down  for  Hem.  = 

(b)  Second  Turn-down  for  Hem. 

hand  for  narrow  hem,  Fig.  14. 

The  rolled  hem  is  for  sheer  ma-  | 
terial.  Begin  to  roll  the  edge  at  | 
right  hand  corner  of  goods,  holding  | 
the  edge  between  thumb  and  first  | 
finger  of  left  hand;  then  with  right  | 
thumb  and  slightly  dampened  first  | 
finger  roll  the 
hem,  Fig.  15- 
In  making  a 
French  seam  baste 
edges  of  goods 
together,  and  sew 
with  three  run¬ 
ning  stitches  and 
one  backstitch. 

Repeat  until  the 
seam  is  finished 
Fig.  16. 


Hemming. 
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Open  the  raw  material,  turn  the 
sides  over  the  seam,  crease  close  on 


using  needle  when  necessary  to  push  | 
edge  under  fell,  as  in  Fig.  19. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  button-  j 
holes.  Cut  the  hole  evenly  through  j 
both  layers  of  cloth  and  make  it  fit  | 


Fig.  20.  | 

your  button,  overcast  the  edges  or  j 
hold  them  together  with  a  running  j 
stitch,  Fig.  20.  For  strength,  bar  J 


Fig.  16.  Edges  of  French  Hem  Sewed 
Together. 


both  sides  of  seam,  and  again  sew 
with  first  seam  inside  as  in  Fig.  17. 


In  felling  baste  seam  with  one 
edge  lower  than  the  other,  as  in  Fig. 
18.  Back  stitch  edges  together,  turn 


Fig.  18. 


upper  edge  down  over  lower,  crease 
it,  open  the  material  so  the  fell  lies 
flat,  then  crease  it  down  and  hem, 


Fig.  21. 


corner,  also  the  side,  with  several 
threads  as  in  Fig.  21.  Make  the 
buttonhole  stitches  cover  the  bars  of 
thread. 

Begin  to  work  on  left  corner  edge 
of  slit  I  - 1 6  in.  from  edge,  and  before 


pulling  the  needle  entirely  through, 
carry  the  thread  around  to  the  left 
and  under  the  needle,  then  draw  the 
needle  through  the  loop  A,  Fig.  22. 
Continue  in  the  same  way  until  the 
buttonhole  is  finished  as  shown  in 
Fig.  23. 


HOW  TO  SEW 
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Fig.  23.  Buttonhole. 
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I  Fig.  26.  Correct  way  to  sew  on  button. 


Fig.  27.  Sew  hooks  and  eyes  on  so 
that  they  will  never  drop  off. 

Buttons.  Figures  24,  25  and  26, 
explain  sewing  on  buttons  correctly. 

First  take  a  stitch  on  the  right 
side  of  cloth  where  you  want  your 
button,  Fig.  24;  then  thread  your 
button,  Fig.  25.  Sew  over  a  pin, 


Fig.  30 

Fig.  26,  A,  to  make  stitches  loose 
for  winding  with  thread  between 
button  and  cloth,  Fig.  26,  B. 

Fig.  27  explains  how  to  sew  hooks 
and  eyes. 


Fig.  24.  Take  stitch  on  right  side  of 
cloth  before  sewing  on  button. 

Fig.  25.  Then  thread  on  button. 


1  Fig.  28.  Dress  snaps  need  careful,  firm 
and  strong  stitches  to  hold  them  tight. 

Dress  Snap  Fasteners  must  be 
sewed  on  strong  and  tight,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  28. 

Mending.  When  material  is  fig¬ 
ured  or  striped,  cut  patch  to  match 
design.  Fig.  29  shows  a  hole  in 


\ 

/ 

£ 

^ 

Fig.  31 


Fig.  32 


striped  cloth,  Fig.  30,  the  ragged 
edges  cut  straight.  Fig.  31  shows 
the  34  inch  bias  cut  in  corners.  Fig. 
32  tells  how  to  turn  down  these  flaps ; 
then  the  patch  can  be  placed 


over  = 
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Fig.  34. 


Fig.  35.  Darn  strength-  | 
ened  and  reinforced  with  | 
net.  1 


|  flaps  and  hemmed  to  goods,  Fig.  33. 
|  Fig.  34  gives  right  side  of  material 
|  with  the  turned  in  edges  of  hole 
|  hemmed  on  patch. 

Mending  With  Net 

Worn  places  in  embroidery,  lace, 
|  etc.,  need  net  to  strengthen  the  darn. 


Fig.  36.  Stocking  ready  for  mending. 


|  Baste  the  net  on  the  wrong  side  of 
|  goods  over  spot  to  be  mended ;  darn 
|  through  both  material  and  net.  Then 
|  whip  edges  of  net  to  goods.  Fig.  35 
|  gives  wrong  side  before  edges  are 
|  whipped. 

In  darning  a  stocking  slip  the 
|  stocking  over  an  egg,  Fig.  36  A, 
|  then  with  needle  and  thread,  draw 
|  edges  of  hole  closer  together,  Fig. 

t^lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


36  B.  Begin  darning  in.  from  | 
the  hole,  using  cotton  of  same  color  g 
as  stocking.  Work  with  running  | 
stitch,  straight  across  and  J4  in.  on  | 
the  other  side  of  hole;  leave  a  loop  | 
of  the  cotton  at  the  end  of  each  line,  | 
Fig.  37.  Darn  across  the  first  | 
threads  and  when  reaching  the  hole,  | 


Fig.  37.  This  is  the  way  to  weave  = 
when  darning.  I 


Fig.  38.  Basting  tear  edges  together  | 
ready  for  darning. 

weave  the  cotton  over  and  under.  | 
Fig..  37  is  wide  spaced  to  show  how  | 
to  weave.  i 
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\ 


Fig.  39. 
stitch. 


Darning  tear  with  running 


In  darning  a  tear  draw  the  edges 
smoothly  together#  by  taking  one 
basting  stitch  on  one  side  of  the  tear, 
then  one  on  the  other,  passing  the 
needle  through  the  open  slit  of  tear 
for  each  stitch,  Fig.  38. 

Then  darn  with  running  stitch, 
leaving  loop  at  each  turn,  Fig.  39, 
and  carefully  remove  basting. 


Fig.  40.  Glove  mended  with  rows  of 
buttonhole  stitches. 


For  a  rent  in  a  glove,  buttonhole 
around  edge  of  opening,  and  con¬ 
tinue  making  rows  until  the  open¬ 
ing  is  filled,  as  in  Fig.  40. 


Big  and  Little  Things 

I  cannot  do  the  big  things 
That  I  should  like  to  do, 

To  make  the  earth  forever  fair, 

The  sky  forever  blue. 

But  I  can  do  the  small  things 
That  help  to  make  it  sweet; 

Tho’  clouds  arise  and  fill  the  skies 
And  tempests  beat. 

I  cannot  stay  the  raindrops 
That  tumble  from  the  skies; 

But  I  can  wipe  the  tears  away 
From  baby’s  pretty  eyes. 

I  cannot  stay  the  storm  clouds, 

Or  drive  them  from  their  place; 

But  I  can  clear  the  clouds  away 
From  brother’s  troubled  face. 

I  cannot  make  the  corn  grow, 

Or  work  upon  the  land; 

But  I  can  put  new  strength  and  will 
In  father’s  busy  hand. 

I  cannot  stay  the  east  wind, 

Or  thaw  its  icy  smart; 

But  I  can  keep  a  corner  warm 
In  mother’s  loving  heart. 

Alfred  H.  Miles 


** 
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LESSONS  AT  HOME 
AND  AT  SCHOOL 


LESSONS  IN  SEWING 


Making  New  Clothes  for  Mary  Chilton 


Here  you  see  Mary  in  a  “dress-up”  dress  and  also  in  her  new  middy  blouse  and 
bloomers. 

.L  tell  ~ _____  . - •— i  out  and 

ou  what  baste  to- 

’  s  do.  gether  the 

seams  of 
sleeves  AA 
and  AA, 
and  of  sides 
ABandAB, 


suppose 

w  e  m  a  k  e  ^ 

clothes  for  .  1 

our  doll,  .A.  ^  ' 

Mary  Chil- 
ton.  She  is 

a  r egu 1  a  r  "  ’  . 

outdoor  girl 

and  needs  ljjy||||| 

something 

O  k-q.w...  ..V., : . ...  ..... 

sujtable.  for  Silk  w 

playing 

tennis,  camping  and  for  trailing. 

Bring  your  khaki-colored  cam¬ 
bric  and  we’ll  cut  a  middy  blouse 
by  the  pattern.  Hold  the  material 
lengthwise  and  pin  on  the 
pattern,  Fig.  I.  Now  cut  it 


shows  the 

g  a  rment 

. . basted 

,  „  ready  for 

k  Bag  .  ' 

sewing  to¬ 
gether  with  French  seams.  This 
done,  hem  edge  of  sleeves,  and 
bottom  of  blouse;  then  cut  out  the 
sailor  collar,  Fig.  3,  hem  the  outer 
edges,  and  baste  the  collar  on 
of  blouse.  Cut 


opening 
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|  How  the  Middy  is  Made  | 


a  bias  strip  of  the  goods  and  baste 
the  strip  on  along  the  raw  edge  of 
the  collar  Fig.  4.  Sew  all  three  edges 
together,  joining  strip,  collar,  and 
blouse;  then  turn  the  strip  over  the 
raw  edges,  fold  in  its  raw  edge,  and 
hem  the  strip  down  on  the  middy. 

A  square  of  the  same  goods  can  be 
used  as  a  patch  pocket.  Turn  in  a 
hem  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  Fig.  5> 
and  cut  the  top  corners  according  to 
dotted  line  C,  Fig.  6,  which  makes 


the  corners  like  D,  Fig.  6.  Turn 
down  top  hem  along  dotted  line  Fig. 
7,  and  sew.  Try  the  blouse  on  Mary 
Chilton,  pin  the  pocket  in  place  and 
stitch  it  on  the  blouse. 

Fig.  8  gives  the  pattern  for  one 
half  of  the  bloomers;  double  your 
material,  pin  on  the  pattern  and  cut 
out  the  bloomers.  Sew  together  the 
two  short  edges  EE  then  the  two 
long  ones  FF.  Face  each  side 
placket  with  strip  of  goods,  Fig.  1 1. 
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PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE 

Picture  Story  of  the  Bloomers 


£ 


nc  8 

PATTERN  FOR  ONE  HALT  Of  BlOO* E*S 


BOTTOM  edge  or  LEO 


FIG.  1 7 


V 

\. 

/  FOLD  ME*C  \ 

no.  is 

FIG.  16 

I 


FIG.  IS 


m-v 

II  *  FIG.  19 


r/G.  20 


|  Sew  strip  on  right  side  then  hem 
|  down,  Fig.  12.  For  gussets  cut  a 
|  square  into  two  triangles,  Fig.  14, 
|  then,  Fig.  15,  cut  off  the  two' corners 
|  G.  This  gives  you  Fig.  16.  Fold 
|  on  dotted  line  and  gusset  is  ready  to 
|  use,  Fig.  1  7.  Fit  point  H  of  the  gus- 
|  set,  Fig.  17  in  the  opening  (O)  of 
|  the  placket,  Fig.  12.  Sew  the  point 
|  in  on  right  side  with  over-and- 
|  over  stitch.  Dotted  line,  Fig.  18, 
|  shows  the  right  side  of  gusset.  The 
|  remaining  part  is  folded  over 
|  on  the  wrong  side  and  hemmed 
|  down,  Fig.  18.  Gather  the  top 


of  the  bloomers,  stroke  gathers  and  | 
pin  the  center  of  each  to  the  center  | 
of  a  band ;  also  pin  each  gathered  j 
end  to  the  band,  Fig.  19.  Baste  the  | 
band  in  place  and  stitch  the  bloom-  | 
ers  to  the  band;  then  fold  the  band  | 
over,  turn  in  and  overhand  the  ends,  j 
and  hem  the  band  down  on  wrong  | 
side  of  bloomers,  Fig.  20.  Run  | 
elastic  in  the  bottom  hem  of  each  leg  | 
of  the  bloomers  and  fasten  the  | 
plackets  with  buttons  and  button-  | 
holes. 

For  stockings,  hunt  up  an  old  dis-  | 
carded  long  silk  or  cotton  glove,  pin  j 
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For  Making  Mary's  Hat 


r/G.  zz 


FIG.  ZN 

|  on  the  stocking  pattern,  Fig.  21,  and 
|  make  Mary  Chilton  a  pair  of  stock- 
|  ings.  Hem  the  tops  and  stitch  the 
|  seams. 

Now  Mary  needs  a  khaki  cambric 
|  hat  for  her  khaki  suit,  so  make  the 
|  crown  of  four  pieces  of  the  material 
|  cut  from  Fig.  22  ;  sew  the  side  edges 
|  together  and  fit  the  crown  on  Mary; 
|  make  smaller  if  too  large.  Cut  the 
|  brim,  Fig.  23,  double,  making  two 
|  circles,  sew  the  outside  (circumfer- 
|  ence),  edges  together  and  turn  the 
|  brim  right  side  out,  causing  the  raw 
|  edges  to  lie  between  the  two  layers. 
|  Stitch  one  small,  loose,  circular  edge 
|  to  the  edge  of  the  crown  and  hem  the 
|  other  loose  edge  over  the  seam  down 
|  to  the  crown,  Fig.  24.  The  photo- 
|  graph  shows  Mary  Chilton  proudly 
|  wearing  her  complete  khaki  out- 
|  door  suit. 

Mary’s  union  underwear  can  be  of 
|  soft  cambric.  Fold  the  goods  and 
|  place  the  pattern  with  its  straightest, 
|  longest  edge  on  the  fold  as  in  Fig. 


FIG.  2  3 


25.  This  entire  garment  is  in  one  | 
piece  of  cloth,  and  opens  at  the  back,  j 
Fig.  26  gives  the  cut-out  garment  | 
folded  before  being  sewed.  The  | 
dotted  lines  show  the  edges  of  the  | 
drawers  hidden  under  the  waist  and  | 
one  drawer  leg.  Fell  the  two  edges,  1 
PP  and  PP  together,  Figs.  25  | 
and  26;  then  fell  the  leg  edge,  PM  | 
to  NI,  Fig.  25.  Fell  together  the  | 
arm  and  waist  seam  LJ  and  LJ,  I 
Figs.  25  and  26.  Face  and  gusset  | 
the  plackets,  RQ,  Fig.  25.  Hem  | 
the  bottom  of  the  legs;  also  opening  j 
sides  of  waist  and  bottom  edge.  Use  | 
a  bias  strip  of  the  goods  for  facing  | 
the  edge  of  neck.  Gather  the  loose  | 
top  edge  of  drawers  and  sew  on  a  | 
band;  fasten  to  waist  with  buttons  | 
and  buttonholes ;  fasten  back  of  waist  | 
in  same  manner.  Trim  with  whipped  | 
on  over-and-over  stitch,  ruffles  of  | 
lace,  Fig.  27  and  Fig.  28. 

Make  a  white  petticoat  of  a  strip  | 
of  cambric;  sew  seam  at  back  with  | 
running  stitch,  leaving  partway  open  | 
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Lingerie  for  Little  Mary 


at  top  for  placket;  hem  bottom; 
gather  top  and  sew  on  band ;  fasten 
with  button  and  buttonhole. 

If  you  have  some  lace,  make  a 
dainty  party  dress  for  Mary  Chil¬ 
ton’s  birthday.  Cut  the  waist  by  the 
middy  blouse  pattern,  changed  only 
by  opening  all  the  way  down  the 
back  and  rounding  the  neck.  Let 
the  waist  be  of  white  net;  hem  the 
bottom  edge  and  whip  on  a  deep 
lace  ruffle  for  the  skirt  part  of  dress. 
Trim  neck  and  sleeves  with  lace 
edging;  fasten  the  back  with  lace 


buttons  and  loops  after  first  hem-  | 
ming  the  raw  edges. 

Have  Mary  Chilton  wear  a  broad  |  j 
ribbon  belt  or  sash,  and  in  her  hair  |  j 
an  upright  ribbon  bow,  as  in  her  |  j 
photograph. 

Mary  has  been  longing  for  paja-  | 
mas  like  the  other  girls  wear,  and  | 
they  are  easy  to  make.  Fig.  29  is  | 
the  pattern.  Fig.  30  gives  one  cut-  | 
out  cambric  leg.  Make  two  of  these  | 
and  fell  all  seams;  hem  bottom  of  | 
legs  and  face  the  edge  at  waist  line;  | 
through  the  tube  thus  made  run  a  | 
tape  drawstring.  Cut  and  work  | 
two  button  holes  in  pajamas  near  | 
the  front  of  waist  line,  and  allow  j 
the  ends  of  the  tape  to  come  out  of  | 
these  openings,  to  be  tied  together  | 
when  the  garment  is  worn. 

Cut  the  pajama  jacket  from  Fig.  | 
31  ;  fell  seams;  hem  edge  of  sleeves,  | 
and  bottom  of  jacket;  face  neck  and  | 
front  opening.  Fasten  with  small  | 


This  is  the  Finished  Garment 
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With  Three  Little  Buttons  at  the  Back  This  is  How  it  Looks  in  Front 
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For  Mary’s  Pajamas 


dress  snaps  and  sew  ornaments  of 
soft  white  string  down  the  front, 
Figs.  32,  33,  34,  35. 

With  the  pajamas  go  white  bed¬ 
room  slippers.  Cut  the  slippers  of 
cambric,  Fig.  37,  and  sole  of  heavy- 
white  paper,  Fig.  38.  Make  a  very 
narrow  hem  entirely  around,  Fig. 
37,  then  paste  on  the  sole,  Fig.  39. 
Gather  the  front  edge  of  the  slipper 
up  right  and  it  forms  the  top ;  orna¬ 
ment  with  a  double  knot  of  the  soft 
string  like  those  on  the  slippers 
Mary  Chilton  wears  in  her  nighty 
picture.  Cut  out  a  paper  candle  in 
candlestick  and  fasten  it  in  Mary’s 
hand. 

Christmas  is  coming  and  I  will 
help  you  make  a  handsome  bureau 
scarf  present. 

First  hemstitch  both  ends  of  the 
scarf ;  then,  allowing  generous  space 
for  the  applique,  which  simply 
means  to  cut  a  design  out  of  one 


piece  of  cloth  and  hem  it  down  on 
another,  draw  out  the  crosswise 
threads  as  for  a  deep  hemstitch,  and 
with  coarse  thread  and  needle  bind 
the  remaining  threads  with  the  sheaf 
stitch,  Fig.  42.  Sheaf  stitch  means 
bunching  threads  of  the  goods  and 
tying  them  together  with  your 
needle  and  thread,  T  and  T,  Fig.  42. 

After  drawing  out  the  threads 
strengthen  the  two  cut  edges  by 
working  across  them  with  narrow 
buttonholed  stitches.  Use  oval  em¬ 
broidery  hoops  for  holding  the 
drawn  work  smooth  and  firm  while 
doing  the  sheaf  stitch.  Begin  by 
fastening  your  thread  in  one  of  the 
buttonholed  sides,  Fig.  42S,  and 
work  from  left  to  right.  Run  the 
needle  under  about  six  threads,  Fig. 
42V,  bringing  it  out  at  open  space 
X,  Fig.  42.  This  forms  a  loop;  pass 
your  needle  through  the  loop,  Fig. 
43 Y,  draw  the  thread  tight  and  the 
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lessons  in  sewing 

Pajama  Jacket  and  Slippers 


sheaf  stitch  will  be  finished. 

Choose  a  pretty  embroidery  de¬ 
sign,  white  or  fast  colors,  or  cut  out 
fast  color  cretonne  flowers ;  turn  under 
and  baste  down  all  raw  edges;  then 
baste  the  design  on  the  scarf  and 
with  fine  needle  and  thread  hem  it 
on  the  scarf,  Fig.  40. 

The  practical  little  handkerchief 
case  is  another  gift  you  can  make, 
Fig.  47.  Cut  four  pieces  of  card¬ 


board  3^-4  in.  square,  place  one  card-  '  j 
board  between  two  thin  squares  of  | 
raw  cotton  and  lay  these  on  a  4  in.  | 
square  of  flowered  silk,  Fig.  44.  I 
Turn  the  two  sides  WW,  Fig.  44,  | 
over  on  the  lining  and  catch  the  ma-  j 
terial  from  side  to  side  with  long  | 
stitches,  Fig.  45.  Catch  the  two  op-  | 
posite  sides  together  in  the  same  j 
manner,  Fig.  46. 

Cover  the  second  square  of  card-  | 


a 
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1  Pretty  Work  with  the  Needle  | 

around  the  edge  | 
with  heavy  twist,  | 
and  use  it  for  the  | 
top,  place  folded  j 
handkerchiefs  be-  | 
tween  top  and  bot-  | 
tom  and  hold  all  | 
together  with  a  silk  | 
elastic  band,  orna-  | 
mented  where  the  j 
ends  join  by  a  gen-  |  j 
erous  bow  of  nar-  j  ' 
row  ribbon. 


board  as  you  did 
the  first,  and  with 
fine  needle  and 
thread  overhand 
the  two  silk-cov¬ 
ered  squares  to¬ 
gether;  this  finishes 
the  bottom  of  the 
handkerchief  case. 

Make  another 
silk-covered  square 
like  the  bottom, 
feather  -  stitch  it 
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LESSONS  IN  SEWING 


A  Handkerchief  Case  That  You  Can  Make  for  Yourself 


FIG.  V  7 


Dolls  from  Many  Lands 


We  can  play  this  is  Mary  enjoying  a  visit  with  a  number  of  friends  “from  abroad.”  One  of  the 
little  lady  visitors  is  from  Sweden,  three  from  Germany,  one  from  Austria,  one  from  Wales  and  one 
from  Scotland.  On  Mary’s  right  is  a  Swedish  lady,  on  her  left,  a  German.  The  one  back  of  the 
big  wooden  shoes  is  from  Austria.  (The  shoes  belong  to  somebody  else!)  Near  Mary’s  right  foot 
is  another  queer  little  lady  with  a  hat  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Austrian.  She  is  from  Wales.  Near 
her  is  another  German  doll.  The  one  sitting  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture — how  well  she  sits 
alone — is  a  Scotch  lassie. 
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LESSONS  AT  HOME 
AND  AT  SCHOOL 


WEAVING 


The  Basket  Weaver 


OF  course  you  can  make  a  bas¬ 
ket,  and  enjoy  the  weaving 
as  much  as  the  two  little  girls  in 
the  picture  are  enjoying  it.  Just 
try,  and  find  how  really  easy  it  is. 
When  the  basket  is  finished  you 
will  have  made  something  sub¬ 
stantial,  useful,  and  pretty,  and 
you  may  then  be  justly  proud,  for 
you  will  have  woven  it  with  your 
own  hands. 

Basket  reeds  are  graded 
and  numbered  according  to 


size,  the  lower  the  number  the 
more  slender  the  reed,  and  as  the 
number  goes  higher  the  reed  is 
heavier  and  larger  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Reeds  used  for  spokes 
of  a  basket  should  always  be 
stronger  and  heavier  than  the 
weaving  reeds.  If  you  want  a 
good  sized  basket  use  long,  heavy 
reeds  as  spokes,  for  a  small  basket 
select  short  reeds  of  lighter  weight. 
To  make  a  basket  like  that 
being  woven  in  the  picture, 


Things  to  Weave 
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FIG.  9 


|  cut  four  spokes  of 
|  No.  3  reeds,  each 
j  spoke  14  inches  long. 

|  Cut  one  more  spoke 
|  of  No.  3  reeds,  but 
|  make  it  only  8  in- 
|  ches  long.  Now 
|  from  your  bunch  of 
I  No.  2  reeds  draw  out  two  strands. 


u. 


|  These  two  reeds  are  the  ’’weavers. 

|  Coil  each  weaver  into  a  circle  about 
|  the  size  of  a  breakfast  plate,  and  run 
|  the  ends  in  and  out  the  coil,  to  keep 
|  them  from  unrolling. 

Soak  all  this  material  in  cold 
|  water  for  about  an  hour.  When 
|  pliable  place  two  14-inch  spokes 
|  down  flat,  close  together,  side  by 
|  side  on  a  table  or  a  board  (A  Fig. 
|  1 ) .  Across  the  center  of  these  lay 
|  two  14-inch  spokes  ( B  and  C  Fig. 
|  1 )  and  slide  the  8-inch  spoke  D  be- 
|  tween  B  and  C,  Fig.  1.  The  end 
[  of  D  extends  a  little  beyond  the  cen- 
|  ter. 

Hold  the  five  spokes  firmly  in  posi- 
|  tion  with  your  left  hand  while  weav- 
[  ing  with  the  right.  Begin  by  fitting 
|  one  end  of  the  weaver  under  the 
|  three  top  spokes,  and  close  to  the 
[  two  under  spokes,  with  its  extreme 
|  end  pointing  toward  the  right  ( E 
1  Fig.  2).  Loop  the  long  end  of  the 
|  weaver  over  the  three  spokes,  B ,  C , 
|  D,  where  they  meet  the  two  cross 
|  reeds,  flatten  with  your  thumb  and 
|  finger  and  bring  the  weaver  down 
|  under  its  own  end  E,  also  under  the 
|  two  reeds  (A  Fig.  2).  Next  carry 
|  the  weaver  over  the  three  spokes 


FIG.11  | 

(Fig.  3)  down  un-  j 
der  the  two  spokes,  j 
/rup  and  over  the  j 
three,  down  and  un-  | 
der  its  own  end  E  | 
and  two  spokes  A,  | 
FIG.  10  up  over  the  three  j 

and  down  under  the  | 
two  (Fig.  3).  Now  stop  weaving  a  | 
moment  while  you  separate  the  three  | 
spokes  B,  D,  C  (Fig.  4).  Then  weave  | 
over,  under  and  over  these.  Con-  | 
tinue  to  separate  all  spokes  as  you  g 
reach  them,  and  weave  under  and  j 
over  (Fig.  5).  | 

When  a  new  weaver  is  needed  join  | 
it  on  the  last  weaver  by  crossing  their  j 
ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Hold  the  | 
crossed  ends  steady  with  the  left  j 
hand  as  you  continue  to  weave. 

As  soon  as  the  bottom  of  the  bas-  | 
ket  is  sufficiently  large  dampen  the  j 
spokes,  so  that  they  bend  easily,  turn  j 
them  up  (Fig.  7)  and  keep  on  weav-  | 
ing  until  the  sides  are  as  high  as  you  | 
want  them. 

Finish  the  top  of  the  basket  by  | 
binding  it  off,  with  its  own  spokes.  | 
First  cut  off  the  extending  ends  of  | 
the  spokes  with  a  slanting  cut,  mak-  | 
ing  them  all  the  same  length;  hold  j 
them  in  water  until  pliable;  then  | 
bend  spoke  No.  1  (Fig.  7)  and  run  | 
its  point  down  into  the  opening  made  | 
by  spoke  No.  8  (Fig.  8).  Push  | 
spoke  No.  2  into  the  weave  by  the  | 
side  of  spoke  No.  9.  Run  spoke  No.  | 
3  down  by  the  side  of  spoke  No.  I  | 
(Fig.  8).  Bend  down  and  slide  in  | 
all  the  remaining  spokes  in  like  man-  | 
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Here  are  the  Finished 
Baskets 


ner,  and  your  basket  will  be  finished. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  simple  weaving 
in  and  out  with  one  reed  F,  and  a 
number  of  spokes.  Fig.  io  gives  the 
same  with  the  weave  H  above  and 
the  weave  G  below.  Fig.  11  is  the 
pairing  weave,  often  called  primitive 

Bead 

Make  your  own  bead  loom  of  a 
smooth  piece  of  wood  about  12x3 
inches  or  wider  and  *4-inch  thick 
(Fig.  12).  On  top  of  each  end  fas¬ 
ten  a  small  block  of  wood  1  inch 
high,  J^-inch  thick  and  4  inches 
long.  Tack  these  uprights  in  place 
with  slender  brads. 

Carefully  hammer  in  a  row  of 
slender,  headless  nails  along  the  top 
edge  of  each  upright  I  and  I  (Fig. 
13),  allowing  the  nails  to  go  in  only 
deep  enough  to  hold  firmly.  Ham¬ 
mer  also  a  large  headed  tack  on  the 
outside  of  each  upright  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  top  and  bottom  (Fig.  13). 

Use  strong  waxed  linen  thread  for 
weaving.  Tie  the  long  threads  all 
together  at  one  end  and  call  them  the 
“warp.”  Always  allow  one  more 
warp  thread  than  your  number  of 


weave.  In  this  two  weavers  are 
used  at  the  same  time  and  crossed  be¬ 
tween  each  spoke. 

After  you  have  had  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  simple  weave,  you  will 
be  ready  to  try  your  skill  in  making 
experiments  with  the  pairing  weave. 

Weaving 

beads  in  the  width  of  belt  or  chain 
you  intend  to  weave. 

Fasten  the  knot  of  warp  ends  on 
the  large  headed  tack  (Fig.  13)  and 
carry  the  threads  over  the  top  of  the 
upright  (Fig.  13),  running  them  be¬ 
tween  the  nails  (Fig.  13  and  Fig. 
,14).  Stretch  the  threads  across  to 
the  opposite  upright  between  the 
nails  (Fig.  13)  and  bring  them  down 
on  the  outside  of  the  upright,  where 
you  must  fasten  them  to  the  big¬ 
headed  tack. 

The  warp  threads  may  be  as  long 
as  you  wish.  After  stretching  them 
across  the  loom  and  attaching  them 
to  the  large  tack,  wind  the  extra 
length  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  fasten 
it  to  the  loom  under  the  large-head¬ 
ed  tack,  ready  to  use  when  needed. 

If  you  have  8  warp  threads  across 
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STRIP  OF  WOOD  FOP  BOTTOM  OF  BEAD  LOOM 


FIG.  13 


FIG.  IP 


ft, 

ft. 


II 


I  FIG.  IS 


the  loom,  string  seven  beads  with 
needle  and  thread.  This  thread  is 
your  “weft”  Warp  runs  lengthwise 
and  weft  goes  crosswise. 

Place  these  weft  thread  beads 
underneath  the  warp  threads,  adjust¬ 
ing  the  beads  so  that  they  can  be 
pushed  up  between  the  warp  threads 
and  held  up  by  a  finger  of  the  left 
hand  (Fig.  14)  while  you  bring  the 
weft  threaded  needle  back  through 
the  beads  again,  on  top  of  the  warp 
threads,  and  in  this  way  sandwich 
the  row  of  warp  threads  between  two 
weft  threads. 

Tie  the  loose  end  of  the  weft  I, 
Fig.  14,  to  the  thread  in  the  needle, 
and  the  first  row  of  beads  will  be 
woven.  String  seven  more  beads  and 
weave  them  as  you  did  the  first  ones. 
Continue  to  repeat  the  process  until 
the  fob,  belt  or  chain  is  finished. 


Fig.  15  gives  a  portion  of  a  woven  j 
bead  belt  made  of  white,  red,  yel-  | 
low  and  black  beads.  The  same  pat-  | 
tern  can  be  used  for  other  colors. 

With  two  threaded  needles  and  | 
good  sized  beads  you  can  fashion  a  | 
charming  necklace.  Choose  beads  of  j 
any  color  or  colors  you  like,  have  | 
ready  a  clasp  (Fig.  16)  and  begin  | 
work. 

Tie  the  ends  of  the  double  waxed  | 
thread  in  each  needle  together.  Run  | 
this  knot  through  the  loop  on  one  | 
end  of  the  clasp  (Fig.  16)  and  pass  | 
the  two  needles  through  the  extend-  | 
ed  thread  loop  (Fig.  17).  Draw  the  | 
knot  tight  on  the  metal  loop,  and  I 
thread  both  needles  through  the  same  | 
bead.  Then  separate  the  needles,  | 
threading  each  through  a  different  | 
bead  (Fig.  18).  Run  four  more  § 
beads  on  each  needle  and  again  pass  j 
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|  the  two  needles 
|  through  the  same  . 

I  bead  (Fig.  19)  after 
|  which  thread  each  3 
|  separate  needle  with 
|  five  beads  and  bring 
|  the  beads  together 
|  by  running  the  two 
|  needles  through  the 
|  same  bead.  Keep  on 
|  making  these  bead 
|  rings  until  the  neck- 
|  lace  is  long  enough.  Finish  by  sew- 
|  ing  on  the  catch  half  of  the  clasp 
|  (Fig.  20). 

One  word  of  caution :  Always 
|  work  with  medium  sized,  or  better 
|  still,  large  sized  beads.  Avoid  the 
|  fine,  small  beads  if  you  value  your 
|  eyesight.  Remember  that  good  eye- 
|  sight  is  worth  more  than  all  the  beads 
|  in  the  city. 

Weaving  a  Craft  Portiere 

Soft,  loosely  twisted  mop  rope  and 
|  soft,  coarse  twine  with  some  large 
|  glass  beads  of  various  colors  are  the 
|  materials  you  will  need  for  your 
|  decorative,  strong,  substantial  por- 
|  tiere. 

Have  ready  an  ordinary  smooth 
|  board  several  inches  longer  than  the 
|  width  you  want  the  portiere.  On 
|  this  rule  a  lead  pencil  line  one  inch 
|  from  the  top  edge  and  reaching  from 


end  to 
y —  board. 


end  of  the  s 


Drive  a  row  of 
tacks  along  the  pen¬ 
cil  line  54  inch 
apart,  and  on  each 
tack  tie  the  center  of 
a  long  piece  of  soft 
twine.  Have  the 
twine  vary  in  length 
that  the  joinings 
may  not  come  in  a 
row,  when  more  twine  is  added. 

Fig.  21  shows  a  portion  of  the 
board  with  tacks  in  place  and  twine 
tied  on  the  first  three  tacks.  On  the 
fourth  tack  (A)  the  twine  is  tied 
loosely,  ready  to  be  drawn  tight; 
twine  has  not  yet  been  fastened  on 
the  remaining  tacks. 

Fold  in  separately  the  loose  ends 
of  strands  composing  the  mop  rope 
end,  and  fasten  them  in  place  with 
strong  needle  and  thread.  Then  be¬ 
gin  weaving.  Place  the  rope  end  up 
close  to  the  first  tack  and  hold  it  in 
position  with  an  extra  tack  (B,  Fig. 
22)  while  you  bring  the  rope  across 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  board, 
keeping  it  well  up  against  the  tacks. 
Draw  the  rope  only  tight  enough  to 
prevent  sagging,  and  fasten  it  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  board  with  an¬ 
other  tack.  Then  place  the  rope  in 
between  the  two  lengths  of  twine 
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hanging  from  each  tack.  Tie  the 
different  strands  of  twine  around  the 
rope  (Fig.  22).  C  (Fig.  22)  gives 
the  rope  in  place  but  not  yet  tied 
with  the  twine.  Continue  tying  in 
the  rope  until  the  entire  stretch  of 


rope  is  fastened  between  the  twine. 

When  the  opposite  end  of  the 
board  is  reached,  bend  the  rope  as  at 
D  (Fig.  23)  and  turn  it  back  across 
the  board,  securing  it  with  an  extra 
tack,  as  shown  in  D  (Fig.  23).  Again 


The  Finished  Portiere 
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1  adjust  the  strands  of  twine  over  and 
|  under  the  rope  and  tie.  As  soon  as 
|  the  second  row  is  tied  make  a  third 
|  row  (Fig.  23).  Weave  back  and 
|  forth  in  this  way,  from  end  to  end  of 
|  the  board  to  the  depth  of  about  8 
|  inches.  Then  instead  of  single  knots 
|  make  the  last  row  of  knots  double — 

|  a  “hard  knot”  or  a  “square  knot.” 

Cut  off  the  remaining  rope  and 
|  fasten  the  strands  of  the  rope  end 
|  with  thread  and  needle.  Your  weave 


|  is  now  ready  for  the  beads.  Moisten 
|  the  two  ends  of  the  first  piece  of 
I  twine  hanging  from  the  first*  double 
|  knot,  and  with  thumb  and  first 
[  finger,  roll  the  two  damp  ends  to- 
|  gether  into  a  sharp  point,  thread  the 
|  point  through  a  red  bead,  allowing 
|  3^4 -inch  length  of  the  twine,  then 
|  slide  on  a  green  bead  and  near  the 
|  bottom  another  red  one;  tie  the  bot- 
|  tom  ends  of  the  twine  into  a  double 
|  knot  (E,  Fig.  24).  Have  all  the 
|  hanging  twine  y/>  inches  in  length 
|  from  the  top  knot  to  the  bottom  one. 

String  a  green  bead,  a  yellow  one 
|  and  a  purple  one  on  the  next  double 
|  twine.  Keep  stringing  various  col- 
|  ored  beads  in  this  way  until  the  band 
1  of  beads  is  finished.  Then  weave  a 
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solid  rope  band  about  2J/2  inches 
wide;  next  a  bead  band  $y2  inches, 
using  several  beads  on  each  double 
twine.  Keep  the  beads  at  irregular 
distances  apart. 

Fig.  24  shows  four  strands  of 
beads  as  they  should  be  when  fin¬ 
ished,  the  fifth  double  strand  gives 
only  the  first  bead  in  place,  and  the 
remaining  strands  are  not  yet 
beaded. 

Weave  solid  rope  band  next  and 


weave  to  depth  you  wish  the  length 
of  your  portiere. 

Other  kinds  of  soft  rope  or  heavy 
cord  may  take  the  place  of  mop  rope 
if  desired,  and  the  design  varied  by 
having  a  darker  weave  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  bottom  (Fig.  25). 

If  fringe  is  needed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  hanging,  make  it  as  in  Fig. 
26.  Here  G  shows  exactly  how  to  tie 
the  twine  fringe.  When  finished 
trim  off  evenly. 

As  soon  as  the  weave  of  the  por¬ 
tiere  is  deep  enough  to  reach  to  the 
bottom  edge  of  your  board,  remove 
the  tacks  and  shove  the  work  up, 
bringing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
finished  weave  over  the  top  edge  of 
the  board,  fasten  again  with  tacks 
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(only  enough 
to  hold  it  firm) , 
while  you  con¬ 
tinue  the  work. 

Loops  by 
which  to  hang 
the  portiere  are 
shown  in  Fig. 
27.  One  end  of 
a  piece  of  rope 
is  pushed 
through  be¬ 
tween  the  first 
and  second 
weave  and  tied. 


FIG  2.7 


FIG.  2Z 

How  the  Portiere  Is  Hung 


Then  3  inches 
from  the  first 
tie,  again  the 
rope  goes  be- 
tween  the 
weave,  is  tied 
after  allowing  a 
10-inch  length 
of  rope  for  the 
loop.  Fig.  28 
gives  the 
method  of 
hanging  the 
portiere  by  the 
loops. 
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PAPER  CUTTING 


ISTEN!  This  is 


what  the 
■ 4  enthusiastic  little  maid  in 
the  picture  is  saying  to  you  : 

“See  all  these  pretty  things?  I 
made  them  of  paper.  Aren’t  they 
lovely?  You  try  too,  it  is  such 
fun,  and  the  work  so  quick.  My 
paper  canoe  looks  exactly  like  the 
real  one  we  have  at  camp,  and  the 
butterfly  is  precisely  the  shape  of 
the  one  I  made  friends  with  last 
summer.  But  I  must  not  talk  more 
for  it’s  time  to  get  to  work.”  / 


The  Canoe 

Trace  a  pattern  for  the  boat, 
Fig.  i,  on  smooth  paper.  Fold 
the  paper  first,  then  mark  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  canoe  on  one  side,  Fig. 
2.  Cut  it  out,  open,  and  you  have 
Fig.  3.  Lay  this  pattern  flat  on 
heavy  white  paper,  run  a  pencil 
line  around  the  edge,  and  cut  it 
out.  Paint  the  canoe  to  resemble 
birch  bark  and  close  the  open 
ends  by  overhanding  the  edges  of 
the  sides  together  with  color- 


PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE 


•= 


F/G.3.  CUT  OUT ,  READY  TO  SEW  TOGETHER 


i 


ed  floss  in  widely  separated  stitches. 
Use  blunt  end  wooden  toothpicks  as 
props  to  keep  the  central  sides  of 
the  canoe  apart. 


Butterflies 


You  will  want  a  number  of  these, 
and  Fig.  4  gives  the  outline  pattern 
on  folded  paper.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
butterfly  cut  out,  and  Fig.  6  gives  it 
bent  and  ready  for  flight. 

Suspend  a  group  of  these  fairy¬ 
like  creatures  with  fine  black  threads 


of  different  lengths  and  not  too  close 
together,  then  watch  them  fly  and 
flutter  with  every  motion  of  the  air. 
The  butterflies  are  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  made  of  smooth  tissue  paper  of 
varying  tints,  and  even  though  con¬ 
ventionalized  in  regard  to  color  and 
the  absence  of  characteristic  mark¬ 
ings,  they  are  very  effective. 


Bird 


Let  the  bird,  Fig.  7,  be  of  stiff  | 
paper.  Fig.  8  is  the  pattern  on  | 


S 
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|  A  Bird  and  a  Butterfly  | 


F/0.  i 

YOUR  CUT  OUT  BIRD 
READY  TO  BEND  INTO  SHAPE 


F!0.  7 

PATTERN  OF  VOUR  BIRD 
ON  FOLDED  PAPER  TO  BE  CUT  OUT 


HO  9 
YOUR  FINISHED 
PAPER  DIRD 
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Making  a  Paper  Rose 


& 


Fiaio 


|  folded  paper,  and  Fig.  9  the  bird  cut 
|  out  with  beak  and  eyes  marked,  dot- 
|  ted  line  indicating  where  to  bend 
|  the  bird  through  the  center.  As 
|  this  is  a  conventionalized  bird  it  is 
|  not  intended  to  represent  any  par- 
|  ticular  species,  but  it  may  be  any 
|  kind  you  wish.  A  flock  of  blue 
|  birds,  “for  happiness,”  can  be  made 
|  of  blue  book-cover  paper,  and  the 
|  same  pattern  with  scarlet  paper 
1  gives  scarlet  tanagers.  Paint  the 
|  wings  and  tails  of  the  tanagers  black. 
|  Many  other  varieties  of  wild  birds 
|  may  be  made  with  different  colored 
|  papers. 

After  bending  each  bird,  paste 


the  two  sides  of  the  head  together,  j 
leaving  the  body  and  tail  merely  j 
bent.  The  birds,  though  all  from  | 
one  pattern,  look  entirely  unlike  | 
when  made  of  different  colored  pa-  j 
pers  and  are  very  lifelike  in  appear-  | 
ance.  They  may  be  fastened  on  a  | 
natural  branch,  suspended  in  the  air  j 
by  threads,  and  can  also  be  used  as  | 
place  cards. 

A  Paper  Rose 

The  pretty,  large-sized  paper  rose,  j 
Fig.  10,  can  be  pink,  white,  red  or  j 
yellow,  and  even  variegated  like  our  | 
rare  York  and  Lancaster  rose. 

Use  heavy  wire  wound  with  green  | 
tissue  paper  for  the  stem,  and  form  j 
the  rose  petals  of  strips  of  smooth,  | 
slashed  tissue  paper,  the  slashes  be-  | 
ing  2^4  inches  wide  and  2J/2  inches  j 
deep,  Fig.  1 1  A. 

With  the  blade  of  a  dinner  knife  | 
curl  the  two  top  corners  of  every  | 
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LESSONS  IN  PAPER  CUTTING 

A  “Strawberry”  Basket 


Fig.  12 

petal  by  drawing  the  petal  between 
the  knife  blade  and  finger,  Fig.  i  iB. 

Wad  tissue  paper  on  the  end  of 
the  wire  stem,  and  on  this  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  wind  the  rose  petals  around 
and  around,  gathering  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  petal  strip  as  you  paste 
the  petals  in  place. 

Strawberry-Leaved  Basket 

A  dainty  little  strawberry-leaved 
basket,  Fig.  12,  is  just  what  you 
want  for  serving  individual  portions 
of  fresh,  unhulled  strawberries  or 
for  candied  strawberries. 

Trace  the  pattern,  Fig.  13,  on  stiff 
paper,  cut  it  out,  mark  the  veining 
of  the  leaves  as  in  C,  Fig.  13.  Bend 
up  sides  and  corners  at  dotted  lines 
and  with  a  stitch  or  two  of  thread 
fasten  the  corners  of  the  basket  to- 


Fig.  13 

make  one  for  each  place  at  the 
luncheon  table;  have  them  of  any 
color  you  choose,  but  let  the  paper 
be  substantial  and  stiff.  The  sides 
look  well  either  plain  or  decorated. 
Cut  the  basket  from  pattern,  Fig. 

15,  bending  all  dotted  lines.  Paste 
the  lapping  bottom  together,  do  the 
same  with  the  two  sides,  and  give 
the  basket  time  to  dry  before  using. 

Another  mayflower  basket,  Fig. 

16,  is  equally  charming.  Mark  a  5- 
inch  square  of  paper,  like  Fig.  17. 
Cut  heavy  lines  and  bend  dotted 
lines.  The  four  corners,  marked  J, 
form  the  shelving  triangles  at  top  of 
basket.  Use  flowered,  smooth  paper 

in  making  these 
baskets,  or  white 
water  color  paper 
on  which  you  can 
paint  little  rose¬ 
buds,  powdered 
over  the  surface. 
Slide  the  ends  of 
the  handle,  Fig. 
18,  in  slits  H  and 
E,  Fig.  17;  this 
finishes  the 
work. 


Mayflower  Basket 


gether.  Make  this  leaf  basket  of 
white  paper  and 
paint  it  light 
green,  veining  the 
leaves  in  a  darker 
shade;  or  you  can 
have  it  of  green 
paper  with  leaf 
veining  done  in 
pen  and  ink. 

The  mayflower 
basket  shown  in 
Fig.  14  is  an 

odd  1  i  ttl  e  affair ;  Fig.  14 


E 
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Pattern  for  a  Mayflower  Basket 


Fig.  15 


A  Paper 

The  paper  vase 
lines,  Fig.  19,  must 
ored,  stiff  paper — 
bookcover  paper  is 
best — cut  like  the 
pattern,  Fig.  20. 
Dotted  lines  indi¬ 
cate  the  laps  at 
Jiackofvase.  Glue 
these  together, 
then  turn  the  han¬ 
dles  over  and  fas- 
•  ten  them  down  on 
the  sides  of  the 
vase,  as  in  Fig. 
19.  Cut  a  disk  of 
paper  %  inch 
larger  than  the 
circumference  of 
the  bottom  edge 
of  your  vase. 
Slash  the  edge, 
Fig.  21;  fit  the 


Vase 

with  classical 
be  of  solid  col- 
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HANDLE 
OF  BASKET 
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FIG.  17 


bottom  on  the  vase  and  glue  the 
slashes  up  on  the  outside  of  the  vase. 
Cover  with  a  strip  of  same  paper. 

You  can  make 
candle  shades  of 
paper  that  are  as 
cheerful,  pretty 
and  attractive  as 
those  of  silk  or 
other  material, 
and  are  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  easy  to 
make. 

You  will  need 
circular  pieces  of 
paper  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  shades, 
and  by  following 
directions  given 
here,  you  can  rea¬ 
dily  turn  a  square 
piece  of  paper  into 
a  circular  one. 

T  a  k  e  a  9-inch 
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For  the  Paper  Vase 


no.  zr 


HANDLE 
OF  VASE 


FIG.  ID 


square  of  paper,  fold  at  center  as 
shown  in  Fig.  23.  Fold  this  at  dotted 
line  across  center  and  it  makes  Fig. 
24.  When  this  is  folded  diagonally 
at  dotted  line,  it  gives  Fig.  25,  and 
by  folding  again,  you  get  Fig.  26. 
Cut  Fig.  26  across  the  two  dotted 
lines,  top  and  bottom,  open  out,  and 
you  have  the  circle  with  open  center, 
Fig.  27.  Smooth  this  pattern  out 
flat  and  use  it  as  a  guide  for  making 
some  of  your  lamp  shades.  The  lines 
on  the  pattern  are  merely  those 
caused  by  folding  the  paper. 

Having  cut  out  one  shade  from 
smooth  rose  colored  paper,  fold  it 


across  the  center,  making  a  half  cir¬ 
cle,  again  fold  making  a  quarter  cir¬ 
cle,  again  fold  and  you  have  an 
eighth  circle,  Fig.  28.  Unfold  and 
lap  each  crease  over  J4  inch  on  bot¬ 
tom  edge  according  to  dotted  line, 
Fig.  28.  The  next  diagram,  Fig. 
29,  shows  the  method.  When  fin¬ 
ished,  adjust  the  shade  on  the  can¬ 
dle,  Fig.  30. 

Cut  more  disks  of  corn-colored 
paper  for  a  different  set  of  candle 
shades;  fold  each  shade  in  accordion 
pleats  like  Fig.  32. 

Again  use  the  circular  pattern  for 
the  pointed  edge  shade.  Cut  the 
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I  For  Another  Candle  Shade 


FIG.  30 


FOLD 

FIG.  23 
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FIG.  26 
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LESSONS  IN  PAPER  CUTTING 

A  Pretty  Lamp  Shade 


disks  from  bright  red  paper,  fold 
each  shade  in  a  half  circle,  then  in 
a  quarter  circle,  and  lastly  into  an 
eighth  of  a  circle,  Fig.  28.  Cut  the 
bottom  of  this  into  one  large  shal¬ 
low  point,  Fig.  33.  Open  out  and 
you  have  Fig.  34.  Lap  as  in  Fig. 
28  and  29.  This  makes  a  very 
pretty  shade. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and 
simplest  shades  is  fashioned  from  a 
lace  edged  paper  doily,  Fig.  35. 
Cut  an  opening  in  the  center  of  the 
doily  candle  shade,  then  lap  the  edge 
in  pleats  like  Fig.  29.  The  lace 
edge  of  .these  shades  can  be  tinted  in 
different  colors,  combining  varia¬ 
tions  of  pinks  and  greens,  yellows 


and  browns,  etc.  Again,  the  lace 
can  be  all  of  one  color  or  one  tint. 

The  candle  shade,  Fig.  36,  has  a 
smooth  surface  without  pleat  or  ruf¬ 
fle;  Fig.  37  is  the  pattern.  It  is  3^4 
inches  deep  and  measures  1 1  inches 
across  the  spread  from  corner  to  cor¬ 
ner,  from  K  to  K.  The  back  lap  to 
be  pasted  on  the  opposite  side  is 
marked  L. 

Brightly  colored  birds  cut  from 
wall  paper  are  pasted  on  the  white 
paper  shade.  Other  designs  cut 
from  old  discarded  magazines  or 
flower  catalogs  can  be  used. 

The  paneled  candle  shade,  Fig. 
38,  is  stenciled  with  cunning  little 
white  bunnies  on  a  light  blue  back- 
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LESSONS  IN  PAPER  CUTTING 


|  ground;  Fig.  39  gives  the  pattern 
|  with  dotted  lines  indicating  where 
|  to  bend  the  paper. 

All  of  the  designs  here  given  are 


attractive  when  used  as  dinner  or  j 
dance  favors,  Christmas,  birthday,  | 
New  Year’s  or  Easter  gifts  and  also  | 
as  decorations.  1 


Queen  Mab 

A  little  fairy  comes  at  night; 

Her  eyes  are  blue,  her  hair  is  brown, 
With  silver  spots  upon  her  wings, 

And  from  the  moon  she  flutters  down. 

She  has  a  little  silver  wand. 

And  when  a  good  child  goes  to  bed, 
She  waves  her  wand  from  right  to  left. 
And  makes  a  circle  round  its  head. 

And  then  it  dreams  of  pleasant  things — 
Of  fountains  filled  with  fairy  fish, 

And  trees  that  bear  delicious  fruit, 

And  bow  their  branches  at  a  wish; 

Of  arbors  filled  with  dainty  scents 
From  lovely  flowers  that  never  fade. 
Bright  flics  that  glitter  in  the  sun. 

And  glow-worms  shining  in  the  shade; 

And  talking  birds  with  gifted  tongues 
For  singing  songs  and  telling  tales, 

And  pretty  dwarfs  to  show  the  way 
Through  fairy  hills  and  fairy  dales. 


Thomas  Hood 
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STENCILING  AND  PRINTING 


How  to  Make  and  Use  Stencils  and 

Wood  Print  Blocks 


ored  stencil  on  the  bureau  scarf. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  little 
worker  say  this,  as  you  see  her  in 
the  photograph  seated  by  the  side 
of  her  sister,  while  carefully  yet 
vigorously  plying  her  brush. 

Stenciling  is  really  very  simple 
work,  it  is  merely  scrubbing  over 
holes  in  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
brush  covered  wdth  paint  or  dye. 
Of  course,  cloth  is  under  the 
paper,  so  the  brush  rubs 
color  on  the  cloth  beneath 


I  AM  stenciling  a  border  design 
of  a  pink  flower  between  two 
tender  green  leaves  on  a  white 
dotted  swiss  bureau  scarf.  My 
pincushion  cover  is  finished  and 
greatly  admired  by  my  sister.  The 
scarf  will  soon  be  done — it  is  a 
very  dainty,  pretty  scarf  and  I  am 
doing  every  bit  of  the  work  my¬ 
self.  I  even  made  the  manila 
paper  stencil,  Fig.  I — but  that 
was  almost  as  easy  as  the 
actual  painting  of  the  col-  M. 
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|  the  open  holes,  and  when 
|  you  take  away  the  paper, 

|  lo  !  the  cloth  is  beautifully 
|  decorated. 

We  will  choose  for  our 
|  first  design  one  with  sim- 
|  pie  lines  easy  to  make, 

|  like  Fig.  2.  This  clover- 
|  leaf  motif  will  need  but 
|  one  color,  a  soft  green, 

|  not  too  dark,  rather  light 
|  in  tone.  It  is  always  best 
1  for  a  beginner  to  use  only 
1  one  color  on  the  first  de- 
|  sign,  but  after  learning 
j  how  to  handle  the  work,  many 
|  colors  may  be  used  in  different  parts 
j  of  one  pattern.  Regular  stenciling 


F/G  2 


|  colors  come  especially  for  the  work, 
|  but  tube  oil  paints  or  diamonds  dyes 
1  give  excellent  results.  The  little 
|  stenciler  in  the  picture  is  using  cold 


FIG.  v 


1  water  dyes,  which  come  in  tubes  and 
I  are  dissolved  in  water.  The  most 
|  popular  kind  of  colors,  however,  are 
|  tube  oil  paints  diluted  with  turpen- 
|  tine  until  completely  dissolved,  and 
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the  paint  is  more  like  a  I 
stain  than  paint. 

Always  prepare  suffi-  f 
cient  paint  or  dye  at  one  | 
time  for  the  entire  work,  j 
as  it  is  most  difficult  to  | 
match  the  first  tint  or  j 
shade  in  a  second  mixing.  | 
When  more  than  one  color  j 
is  used,  have  a  separate  j 
brush  and  a  separate  cup  | 
for  each. 

Now  let  us  make  the  | 
stencil.  Cut  a  piece  of  | 
your  smooth,  heavy  ma-  j 
nila  wrapping  paper,  6*4  in.  long  I 
and  4^4  in.  wide,  measure  *4  in. 
from  each  of  the  four  side  edges  and 


F/G.  3 

draw  light  pencil  lines  across  from 
side  to  side,  forming  a  *4  in.  wide 
frame,  Fig.  3.  Notice  where  each 
of  the  three  leaves  and  end  of  stem 
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FIG.  5 

touch  the  boundary  lines  on  Fig.  4. 
Use  Fig.  4  as  a  guide  and  draw  in 
your  cloverleaf  pattern. 

Have  sharp  scissors  for  cutting 
out  the  design,  begin  by  running  the 
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point  of  one  blade 
of  the  scissors 
through  the  low¬ 
er  space  of  one  of 
the  leaves,  Fig.  5, 
dot  on  leaf  A. 

Cut  toward  top  of 
leaf ;  then  across 
as  in  leaf  B.  Cut 
off  the  slashes 
and  make  a  large 
opening,  leaf  C, 
which  gives  space  to  use  the  scissors 
carefully  to  cut  evenly  and  smoothly 
along  the  line  of  the  design.  Be 
cautious  while  cutting  out  the  stem 
not  to  clip  beyond  the  lines,  because 
such  a  clip  will  let  the  paint  come 
through  on  the  cloth  at  the  wrong 
place  and  spoil  the  stencil  work.  Cut 
little  by  little  in  short  sections,  as 
shown  by  cross  lines  on  stem,  Fig.  5. 
When  the  entire  clover  leaf  and  stem 
have  been  cut  out  away  from  the 
paper  leaving  three  even,  smooth 
edged  holes  where  the  leaves  were 
and  one  long  narrow,  smooth  edged 
hole  where  the  stem  was,  the  paper 
will  be  a  stencil. 

Place  this  stencil  down  flat  on  a 


smooth  board  and 
give  it  a  coat 
of  white  shellac, 
then  raise  it  care¬ 
fully,  place  it  on 
another  part  of 
the  board  to  dry. 
As  soon  as  the 
stencil  is  perfect¬ 
ly  dry,  varnish 
the  other  side  and 
all  the  edges;  do 
not  forget  the  edges,  they  are  very 
important.  Shellac  stiffens  the  pa¬ 
per  and  makes  the  stencil  durable 
and  waterproof. 

When  the  stencil  is  absolutely  dry 
on  edges  and  both  sides  it  is  ready 
to  use,  and  you  can  begin  decorating 
your  sash  curtains  of  fine  cream 
colored  cheesecloth.  First  hem  top 
and  bottom  edges,  then  lay  a  large 
sheet  of  white  blotting  paper  over 
the  table  or  lapboard  on  which  you 
intend  to  work.  Over  the  blotting 
paper  place  the  cheesecloth  right 
side  up.  Have  it  perfectly  smooth, 
and  try  measuring  with  the  stencil  to 
find  how  often  the  pattern  can  be 
used  across  the  bottom  of  the  cur- 
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The  Arrangement  of  “Motifs” 


tain,  leaving  the  same  sized  space 
between  each  print.  Having  ascer¬ 
tained  this,  drive  a  pin  where  the 
center  of  each  repeat  should  come, 
Fig.  6.  In  this  example  the  stencil 
is  turned  and  turned  again  in  order 
to  bring  the  stencil  up  in  every  alter¬ 
nate  cloverleaf,  Fig.  7.  When 
ready  to  begin  stenciling,  make  sure 
that  the  paper  stencil  lies  absolutely 
flat  down  on  the  cheesecloth.  You 
will  want  the  decoration  in  a 
straight  line  over  the  bottom  hem,  so 
place  the  stencil  just  above  the  hem 
and  secure  it  by  driving  in  a  pin  at 
top  and  bottom  and  on  each  side  of 
each  leaf,  and  at  intervals  on  both 
sides  of  the  stem.  Wherever  the 
stencil  seems  to  rise,  flatten  it  down 
with  a  pin,  Fig.  8. 

Have  within  easy  reach  your  pre¬ 
pared  color,  a  stiff,  short,  stub, 
bristle  brush  and  a  piece  of  old  white 
muslin — then  commence  work.  Dip 
the  brush  in  the  paint  and  imme¬ 


diately  rub  it  on  the  old  muslin  to 
remove  most  of  the  moisture.  If  the 
brush  is  too  wet,  it  will  blur  the  out¬ 
line  of  your  work.  Be  sure  to  wipe 
it  on  the  muslin  after  each  dip. 

Holding  your  brush  firmly 
straight  up  and  down,  not  slanting, 
begin  at  the  left  hand  and  scrub  each 
opening  until  the  cloth  is  of  the  right 
tint  and  the  paint  has  penetrated  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  cheesecloth ;  then 
take  out  the  pins,  lift  the  stencil,  and 
adjust  it  over  the  next  pin  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  pattern 
should  come.  Continue  in  this  way 
until  the  border  is  finished. 

Fig.  9  gives  the  finished  curtains 
with  polka  dots  stenciled  over  the  en¬ 
tire  curtain  above  the  border  at  un¬ 
even  distances.  You  can  make  a 
polka  dot  stencil  and  use  it  on  your 
curtain.  Cut  a  perfectly  round  hole 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  prepare  it  for 
use  as  a  stencil  and  make  the  dots  as 
in  Fig.  9.  This  clover  motif  can  be 
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from  the  design  proper.  There  are  I 


reversed,  Fig.  io,  grouped  Fig.  u, 
used  for  an  all  over  decoration  alone 
or  grouped,  and  it  may  simply  be  re¬ 
peated  without  turning,  making  the 
stems  all  stand  down. 

The  duck  swimming  on  the  water, 
Fig.  12,  is  fine  for  the  playroom 
wall  poster,  toy  chest,  etc.  It  is  a 


stencil  invented  by  the  writer  espec¬ 
ially  for  you.  Try  it.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  idea.  On  a  heavy  wooden 
plate,  stencil  the  pussy  pattern,  Fig. 
13.  This  pussy  can  also  be  used  on 
the  lid  of  a  round  box  and  other 
things.  Fig.  14  is  more  difficult  and 
is  for  you  to  try  after  having  sten¬ 
ciled  easier  patterns. 

Remember,  when  making  stencils, 
to  always  have  little  bridges  or  bands 
of  the  background  reach  across  open¬ 
ings  in  the  pattern  to  connect  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  background  to¬ 
gether.  Notice  Fig.  15  is  divided 
into  many  parts  by  the  little  bridges 
which  are  marked  with  the  letter 
"O”  that  you  may  distinguish  them 


ten  bridges — count  them — in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  stencil  patterns. 
This  also  was  worked  out  for  you,  so 
be  sure  to  use  it. 

Stenciling  may  be  made  on  almost 
any  kind  of  material,  except  metal 
and  rough  surfaces.  Wooden  boxes, 
parasols,  lamp  shades, 
paper,  linen  frames, 
portieres,  walls,  splint- 
baskets,  curtains,  dress¬ 
es,  bags,  bedspreads, 
lunch  sets,  tablecovers; 
and  on  the  following 
weaves,  monkscloth, 
swiss,  pongee,  denim, 
scrim,  cheesecloth,  lin¬ 
en,  unbleached  muslin, 
silk  and  muslin,  but 
not  on  velvet  or  plush. 

Block  Printing 

No  bridges  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  this  work 
and  you  use  wooden 
blocks  to  print  with  in¬ 
stead  of  a  paper  stencil. 
Find  a  very  simple 
pattern,  trace  it  on  the 
level,  smooth  side  of  a  soft  pine 
block,  1J/2  in.  thick  and  sufficiently 
large  for  the  pattern.  Rub  a  lead 
pencil  lightly  over  the  entire  de¬ 
sign,  taking  great  care  not  to 
mark  the  background.  This  lead 
pencil  tinting  will  separate  the  pat¬ 
tern  from  the  background  so  you 
will  know  which  is  which.  With  a 
sharp  knife  cut  down  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  background,  following  the 
outline  of  the  pattern  most  careful¬ 
ly,  bevel  the  edge  as  you  cut,  then 
cut  another  line  close  to  the  first  and 
in  this  way  make  a  narrow  wedge- 
shaped  trench  J/g  in.  deep  entirely 
around  the  pattern,  after  which  you 
can  cut  away  the  background  little 
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A  “Beetle”  Block 


|  F/G.  /  7 

|  by  little,  causing  the  design  to  stand 
|  out  well  above  the  background.  The 
|  aim  being  to  have  the  pattern  in. 
I  higher  than  the  background,  much 
|  in  the  same  way  as  the 
|  letters  of  a  rubber  stamp 
|  stand  up  higher  than  the 
|  stamp  itself,  Fig.  16. 

Your  color  pad  will  be 
|  something  like  a  rubber 
|  stamp  pad,  and  larger 
|  than  your  printing  block. 

|  As  a  foundation  use  a 
|  piece  of  wood  about  *4  in. 

|  thick.  Cover  one  side 
|  with  tightly  pressed  down 
|  raw  cotton.  Glue  it  on 
|  the  board  and  over  the 
|  cotton  glue  a  piece  of 
|  smooth  level  tin.  On  top 
|  of  the  tin  glue  two  layers 
|  of  felt,  cover  all  with  a 
|  piece  of  muslin,  bring  it 
|  down  over  the  four  sides 
|  and  glue  it  on  the  bottom 


of  the  foundation.  The  top  surface 
of  the  pad  must  be  absolutely 
smooth. 

Either  oil  paint  or  water  colors 
may  be  used.  Dilute  water  colors 
with  water  slightly  thickened  with 
dissolved  gum  arabic,  but  only  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  to  cause  the  water  to  feel 
a  little  sticky. 

The  oil  paint  can-  be  diluted 
with  turpentine,  which  should  be 
added  gradually,  constantly  testing 
the  color  on  a  piece  of  cloth.  As 
soon  as  the  diluted  paint  is  of  the 
right  shade,  spread  it  on  your  pad 
with  a  flat  bristle  paintbrush ;  dip  the 
brush  in  the  paint  and  sweep  it  back 
and  forth  over  the  pad,  until  the 
pad  is  well  soaked,  but  not  sloppy. 

Press  the  block  on  the  pad  and 
test  a  print  on  a  piece  of  testing 
cloth  taken  from  the  material  you 
are  to  decorate.  If  the  block  is  of 
good  size,  hold  it  steady  on  the  cloth 
and  strike  it  once  with  a  hammer. 
Unless  the  blow  is  sharp  and  quick 
the  print  will  not  be  clear. 

For  a  Rug  Border 

m 
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Probably  you  will  have  to  experi¬ 
ment,  making  a  number  of  prints  be¬ 
fore  obtaining  a  satisfactory  one.  As 
soon  as  your  block  prints  a  clear, 
perfect  design,  begin  work  on  your 
rug,  curtain  or  whatever  you  have 
selected  for  decoration,  but  before 
printing,  place  the  cloth  on  a  slight¬ 
ly  springy  surface.  Several  layers 
of  smoothly  folded  newspapers  will 
do  nicely. 

When  more  than  one  color  is 
needed  there  must  be  a  separate 
block  and  a  separate  color  pad  for 
each  color. 

Fig.  i  7  is  a  simplified  beetle  print 
block  design.  A  good  design  for  the 
border  of  a  solid  colored  ingrain,  or 
other  smooth  surface  rug  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  design,  Fig.  18,  made  by  cutting 
a  folded  piece  of  paper.  You  can 
make  charming  patterns  in  this  way. 


Simply  fold  a  square  piece  of  paper 
and  cut  out  portions  of  it.  Open  the 
paper  and  your  design  will  be  made. 
With  a  little  practice  you  will  catch 
the  idea  and  be  able  to  make  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  very  beautiful  de¬ 
signs. 

Fig-  19  gives  a  border  of  little 
fluffy  chicks  printed  with  one  block 
on  which  is  a  design  of  one  chick. 
The  camel,  Fig.  20,  is ‘a  pattern  for 
block  printing,  also  Fig.  21,  the  little 
seahorse  and  Fig.  22,  the  elephant. 

Block  printing  may  be  applied  on 
curtains,  tablecovers,  sofa  pillows, 
bags,  bed  covers,  sash  curtains,  por¬ 
tieres,  screens,  rugs,  couch  covers, 
straw  matting,  etc.,  and  on  most  wov¬ 
en  materials.  Always  experiment 
on  a  waste  piece  of  the  material  you 
intend  decorating  to  make  sure  the 
print  will  work  satisfactorily. 


Baby  Chicken  Block  Border 


I 


■ 
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A  Block  Printers  Menagerie 


FIG.  2/ 


FIG.  22 


“Tidying  Up"  After  a  Meal 

“A  clean  kitchen  is  an  absolute  essential.  Everything  in  the  kitchen  should  be  washable  and 
kept  clean  as  soap  and  water  and  scrubbing  can  make  it.  Dirty  dishcloths  and  towels  are 
nothing  less  than  an  abomination.” 


YOU  have  eaten  three  meals  a 
day  most  of  your  life,  but 
can  you  tell  what  food  is  and 
what  it  does! 

Food  gives  us  the  material  for 
building  our  bodies.  It  is  also  like 
the  fuel  in  an  engine,  for  it  sup¬ 
plies  the  warmth  of  our  bodies  and 
gives  them  the  power  to  work. 
When  the  engine  wears  out  it 
must  be  sent  to  the  repair  shop, 
but  our  bodies  are  daily  being  re¬ 
paired  by  the  food  we  eat. 


Does  it  surprise  you  to  know 

that  the  many  kinds  of  food  that 

What  y°u  eat  throughout 

Food  the  year — meats  and 

Really  Is  fish) 

eggs,  milk,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits  and  grains — are  all 
made  up  of  a  very  few  substances  ? 
These  materials  are  called  food 
stuffs.  The  food  stuffs  found  in 
milk  are  water,  fat,  sugar  and 
mineral  matter,  and  a  substance 
called  protein  found  in  the  curd. 
Protein  is  a  substance  that  oc- 


What  Food  Does  For  Us 

and 

What  We  .Must  Do  To  Food 
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curs  in  the  curd  of  milk,  in  eggs, 
in  the  lean  of  meat,  in  fish,  in  nuts, 
in  the  seeds  of  plants  like  the  grains, 
and  in  peas  and  beans.  It  contains 
nitrogen,  an  element  which  is  found 
in  all  living  tissues.  Although 
nitrogen  is  in  the  air  around  us  and 
we  draw  it  in  with  every  breath,  we 
breathe  it  all  out  again,  and  use  it 
only  in  the  form  of  protein,  which 
will  build  the  body  and  give  energy. 

Fat  gives  the  body  energy  and  is 
sometimes  called  a  fuel  food.  Fat 
is  a  substance  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  It  is  found  in  butter,  lard, 
cream,  in  the  fat  of  meat,  in  olive 
and  other  vegetable  oils.  The  fat  of 
meat  and  cottonseed  oil  are  the 
cheaper  fats. 

Sugar  and  starch  are  two  other 
substances  that  you  easily  recognize. 
These  two  materials,  that  look  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other,  are  really 
very  much  alike  and  Mother  Nature 
can  turn  one  into  the  other.  This  is 
what  happens  in  our  bodies,  for 
starch  is  changed  into  sugar  before 


it  is  taken  into  the  blood.  These  two 
food  stuffs  are  called  carbohydrates. 
Another  carbohydrate  is  the  fibre  of 
our  vegetable  foods  known  as  cellu¬ 
lose.  We  do  not  digest  this,  but  it 
gives  bulk  and  in  this  way  helps 
digestion.  Starch  and  sugar  are 
fuel  foods,  too,  and  they  are  the 
cheapest  fuel  foods. 

Water  does  not  seem  to  you  like  a 
food  stuff,  perhaps.  It  does  help  to 
build  the  body,  but  it  does  not  give 
us  energy. 

Mineral  matter  or  ash  you  cannot 
see  in  your  food  but  if  you  burn  any 
food  material  long  enough  there  is 
an  ash  left  behind  like  the  ash  from 
wood  or  coal.  The  substances  found 
in  the  ash  of  food,  are  lime,  potas¬ 
sium,  iron,  sulphur  and  so  on.  These 
mineral  substances  help  in  body 
building,  but  do  not  give  energy. 
The  foods  that  give  us  energy  do  so 
through  a  slow  burning  process. 
Water  and  ash  cannot  give  energy, 
because  they  are  themselves  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion. 


Table  for  Selection  of  Foods 

Here  is  a  table  that  will  help  you  to  select  foods: 
Example  of  food  materials  rich  in  each  of  the  food  stuffs. 


Proteins: 

Eggs 
Milk 
Cheese 
Lean  meats 
Fish 
Fats : 

Cream 
Butter 
Meat  fats 
Vegetable  oils 
Nuts 

Yolk  of  egg 
Carbohydrates : 

Cereals  and  cereal  products 
Potatoes  and  other  starchy  vege¬ 
tables 


Chestnuts 
Sweet  fruits 
Sugar 

M ineral  M atter: 

Milk 

Green  vegetables 
Fruits 

Whole  wheat  and  other  whole 
cereal  products 
Egg  yolk 
Water : 

Fresh  fruits 
Fresh  vegetables 
Milk 

Beverages,  including  water  as 
such 


a 
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The  Uses  of  Water 

Water  helps  to  build  the  body,  to 
|  dissolve  food,  to  carry  off  waste  and 
|  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  body 
|  even.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
|  weight  of  the  body  is  water.  Drink 
|  it  freely  every  day  and  use  it  at 
|  meals,  even  as  much  as  a  pint,  but 
|  swallow  it  when  the  mouth  is  empty. 

|  When  you  have  soup,  milk  or  bever- 
|  ages,  drink  less  water  at  a  meal. 

|  Water  must  be  clean.  It  should 
|  come  from  a  source  where  no  filth 
|  can  contaminate  it.  Sometimes  it  is 
|  necessary  to  boil  water  at  least  half 
|  an  hour,  and  cool  it  before  drinking, 

|  in  order  to  destroy  the  germs  of  dis- 
|  ease  that  are  present. 

Use  clean  vessels  for  drinking. 

|  Two  people  should  never  drink  from 
|  the  same  cup.  The  use  of  paper 
|  cups,  or  the  drinking  fountain  that 
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needs  no  cup,  is  very  important.  Ice  j 
must  be  watched  as  carefully  as  | 

Caution  water,  for  freezing  does  | 

Sfibout  Use  not  destroy  germs  of  | 
°flce  disease.  It  is  better  to  | 

cool  water  on  ice  than  to  put  ice  j 
into  the  water. 

Food  Value  of  Milk 

Milk  is  an  important  food.  Milk  | 
is  a  perfectly  balanced  food  for  the  | 
baby  and  young  animals  who  have  j 
nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  It  is  a  | 
desirable  food  for  grown  people.  | 
Remember  that  it  is  food  and  not  | 
drink  only.  If  you  think  milk  does  | 
not  agree  with  you  it  may  be  that  | 
you  take  it  as  a  beverage  in  addition  | 
to  quite  enough  of  other  foods. 

Milk  must  be  clean,  for  typhoid  | 
fever  and  other  diseases  are  carried  | 
in  dirty  milk.  The  cow  must  be  in  | 


A  Class  of  Little  Cooks 


Domestic  Science  is  usually  a  popular  study  with  girls.  It  is  a  part  of  the  movement  to  teach 
children  who  leave  school  at  their  fourteenth  year  something  which  will  really  be  of  use  to  them  in 
their  future  life,  instead  of  simply  preparing  them  for  high  school  and  college  which  they  may 
never  reach.  This  class  is  too  large  for  all  to  be  busy  at  once,  so  a  few  are  chosen  to  demonstrate 
how  the  dish  is  prepared  and  another  writes  the  recipe  on  the  board,  to  be  copied  in  notebooks  and 
kept. 
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I  How  to  Test  Eggs  1 


good  health  and  kept  clean.  The 
stable,  milker,  all  the  utensils,  must 
be  absolutely  clean.  Milk  must  be 
cooled  rapidly  after  milking  and 
kept  cool. 

If  you  have  no  ice  for  cooling 
milk  at  home,  scald  it  to  kill  possible 
germs  of  disease  and  the  bacteria 
that  sour  it. 

The  digestibility  of  milk  is  not 
especially  affected  by  cooking. 

One  quart  of  milk  equals  in  food 
value  one  pound  of  steak  or  eight 
eggs.  At  ten  cents  a  quart  it  is  an 
economical  food. 

Cheese  is  manufactured  from  the 
curd  of  milk  and  has  in  it  the  most 


nutritive  parts  of  the  milk.  It  is  a 
good  meat  substitute. 

Skim  milk  is  valuable  for  cooking 
and  contains  everything  in  the  milk 
but  the  fat. 

Sour  milk  is  also  useful  in  cook¬ 
ing. 

Value  of  Eggs 

Eggs  contain  all  the  food  stuffs. 
If  you  have  seen  a  young  chick  come 
from  the  shell  you  must  realize  that 
his  little  body  has  been  nourished 
and  built  by  the  materials  in  the  egg 
with  something  from  the  shell,  and 
that  he  is  strong  enough  to  pick  up 
his  next  meal. 


The  food  stuff  in  eggs  are  in  such  | 


♦> 

♦♦ 


The  best  way  to  tell  whether  eggs  are  fresh  or  not  is  to  hold  them  before  a  lighted  candle  in  a 
dark  room.  This  chart  will  help  you.  It  shows  how  the  egg  looked  when  held  before  the  candle  and 
also  after  it  was  broken  in  a  dish.  Reading  from  left  to  right : 


1 — A  fresh  egg.  2 — Slightly  stale  egg  showing  evidence  of  incubation.  3 — Stale  egg  showing  a 
settled,  flattened  yolk  and  a  thin  white.  4 — Egg  with  yolk  beginning  to  adhere  to  shell.  5 — Egg 
showing  “blood  ring.”  6 — Cracked  egg  invaded  by  mold  and  the  shell  showing  mold  inside.  7- — White 
rot  or  addled  egg.  8 — Egg  with  a  green  white. 
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form  that  they  are  easily  digested 
and  absorbed.  They  are  very  valu¬ 
able  for  little  children,  for  people 
who  are  below  weight,  and  for  inva¬ 
lids  recovering  from  an  illness. 

Fresh  eggs  are  not  always  easy  to 
obtain.  Find  out  if  in  your  state 
there  is  a  law  to  protect  you  from 
buying  cold  storage  eggs  for  fresh. 
Perhaps  you  can  buy  them  “parcel 
post”  direct  from  some  farm. 


In  cooking  eggs,  if  you  wish  a 
delicate,  jelly-like  egg  cook  it  below 
the  boiling  point  of  water. 

A  hard  cooked  egg  takes  longer  to 
digest  than  a  raw  or  soft  cooked  egg, 
but  if  chopped  fine  and  properly 
masticated  it  is  digestible  and  a  very 
convenient  dish  to  serve.  If  you 
prefer  a  soft  egg  that  is  yet  some¬ 
what  firm,  cook  it  in  boiling  water 
for  four  minutes. 


What  Shall  We  Do  About  Meat  and  Poultry? 


Meat  has  become  such  an  expen¬ 
sive  food  that  we  want  to  do  without 
it  if  possible.  We  do  not  need  it 
more  than  once  a  day,  and  people 
can  keep  well  and  strong  without  it. 
If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  eating 

A  Visit  to  the 


meat  often,  make  the  change  from 
meat  to  other  foods  rather  slowly. 
The  meat  substitutes  are  the  other 
foods  that  contain  protein. 

Tough  and  tender  meat  vary  little 
in  nutritive  value  except  that  tough 

Meat  Market 


Here  is  a  high  school  class  in  Domestic  Science  learning  about  meat  at  first  hand, 
industriously  they  are  taking  notes  on  what  the  butcher  has  to  say. 


See  how  = 
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The  Different  Cuts  of  Meat  and  What  They  Are  Used  For 

F 


H  A.  Sirloin 

1 — Round  bone  sirloin,  poorest  sirloin 
s  2 — Flat  bone  sirloin,  next  best  sirloin 

3 — Hip  bone  sirloin,  best  sirloin  steak 
H  B.  Porterhouse 
H  4 — Club  steak 

|j  5 — Tenderloin 

H  C.  Rump 

s  6 — Corning,  best  corning  piece 

§1  D.  Round 

§|  Used  for  steaks  and  pot  roasts 
=  E.  Top  sirloin 

1  Used  for  steaks  and  pot  roasts 

|  meat  contains  somewhat  more  ma- 
|  terial  than  the  tender. 

Tough  meat  comes  from  the  parts 
|  of  the  animal’s  body  that  are  most 
|  exercised,  and  tender  meat  comes 
|  from  the  less.  Tough  meat  is  cheap- 
|  er  because  it  is  less  in  demand. 

If  meat  is  taken  in  excess,  too 
|  much  acid  is  formed  in  the  body, 
|  and  people  who  eat  meat  must  be 
j  careful  to  take  fruit  and  green  vege- 
|  tables  and  plenty  of  water.  Meat 
|  spoils  easily  and  may  contain  bac- 
|  teria  that  gives  us  disease.  State 
I  n  and  city  inspection  of 

|  From  meat  and  clean  markets 

|  Meat  should  protect  the  con- 

|  sumer  from  this  cause  of  meat  poi- 
|  soning.  Parasites  like  the  tape- 
|  worm  come  from  meat  and  these  are 
|  destroyed  by  thorough  cooking.  The 
|  housekeeper  must  be  careful  to  cool 


First  prime  ribs 
Good  Roasts 

G.  Second  cut  ribs 
Good  roasts 

H.  Chuck  ribs — poorer  roasts  and  steaks 

I.  Neck — for  beef  tea,  stews  and  boiling 

J.  Brisket — corning 

K.  Cross  rib — pot  roast 

L.  Plate — corning 

M.  Navel — corning 

N.  Flank — stew  or  boiling 

O.  Shoulder — soup 

P.  Shin — soup 

off  cooked  meat  and  broths  rapidly, 
for  in  tepid  mediums  bacteria  may 
develop.  This  is  very  important. 

In  cooking  tender  meat  the  out¬ 
side  surfaces  are  seared  by  intense 
heat,  and  the  inner  part  cooked  at  a 
lower  temperature.  These  processes 
are  broiling,  boiling,  and  roasting. 
In  cooking  tough  meat  we  must  use 
a  lower  temperature  for  a  long  time 
to  soften  the  tough  fibre.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  are  stewing,  braising,  and  pot 
roasting. 

In  soup  making  and  in  beef  tea 
the  juices  of  the  meat  should  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  cold  water  which  is  slow¬ 
ly  heated  afterward. 

Over-cooked  meat  has  a  shrunken 
and  hard  fibre.  Do  not  fry  tender 
meat  in  fat,  but  use  only  enough  fat 
to  keep  the  meat  from  sticking  to  the 
pan.  The  tenderest  meat  cooked 
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How  Meat  Should  Look 


By  studying  the  diagram  of  the  steer  divided  into  the  different  cuts,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
pictures  of  the  cuts  on  this  and  the  next  page,  you  can  learn  to  know  what  you  are  buying  and  whether 
it  is  what  you  want  or  not. 

At  the  top  are  two  pieces  of  round  steak,  (1)  and  (D)  on  the  diagram.  Below  are  the  two  best 
sirloins,  (2)  and  (3)  on  the  diagram.  Compare  the  shape  of  the  round  and  sirloin  cuts  with  that 
of  the  Porterhouse  on  the  opposite  page.  If  you  know  how  these  cuts  look,  a  dishonest  butcher 
will  never  sell  you  a  sirloin  for  a  Porterhouse  and  charge  you  accordingly.  At  the  bottom  are  the 
best  rib  roasts  in  the  animal. 
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In  the  top  row  are  four  different  kinds  of  lamb  chops,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  animal 
and  three  of  the  lower  grades  of  steaks.  The  next  two  are  roasts.  The  chuck  rib  roast  is  not  so 
good  as  the  blade  rib  roast  on  the  right,  which  is  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
ribs.  Notice  how  the  meat  is  streaked  with  fat  in  the  better  roast.  The  last  row  on  the  page 
=  shows  the  two  best  cuts  of  steak. 

|  hard  in  fat  is  but  little  more  digesti-  is  firm  and  with  a  good  red  or  pink  1 

|  ble  than  sole  leather.  color,  and  poultry  that  is  firm,  with  I 

In  buying  meats  select  that  which  fat  under  the  skin.  Poultry  that  has  | 
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|  a  dull  colored,  broken  skin  may  have 
|  been  in  cold  storage  too  long. 

Cereal  Products 

Breakfast  foods  made  from  grains 
|  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  diet  and 
|  are  manufactured  from  oats,  wheat, 

|  rice,  corn,  and  sometimes  barley  and 
1  rye. 

In  cooking  cereals,  we  need  to 
|  soften  the  fibre  of  the  grain,  and  thus 
|  make  the  other  food  stuffs  easier  for 
|  the  body  to  assimilate.  The  starch 
|  grains  are  opened  by  the  heat. 

How  to  Cook  Cereals 

Flaked  cereals  need  at  least  two 
|  parts  of  water  to  one  of  cereal, 
i  Granular  cereals  need  three  to  four 
|  times  as  much  water  as  cereal. 

|  Cracked  wheat,  coarse  corn  meal  and 
j  samp  need  from  four  to  six  parts 
|  of  water.  One  cup  of  dry  cereal 
|  is  enough  for  three  or  four  peo- 
|  pie.  A  tablespoonful  of  salt  to  a 
|  quart  of  water  is  a  good  amount. 

|  The  water  must  be  boiling  and  the 
|  cereal  dropped  in  so  slowly  that  the 
|  water  does  not  stop  boiling.  When 
|  the  cereal  is  thickened,  cook  it  in  a 
1  double  boiler  an  hour  or  more. 

Cold  cereals  should  not  be  wasted. 
They  can  be  molded  in  small  cups 
with  fruit  cut  in  slices  and  made 
into  small  cakes  mixed  with  beaten 
egg.  They  may  also  be  used  in 
muffins,  yeast  bread,  and  for  thick¬ 
ening  soup. 

How  to  Make  Good  Bread 

Yeast  bread,  made  of  good  white 
flour,  is  so  extensively  used  that  it 
may  still  be  called  the  staff  of  life. 

The  flour  should  be  creamy  in 
color  and  granular  to  the  touch.  A 
good  mixture  for  bread  is  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  flour  made  from  spring 
wheat,  which  is  planted  in  the  spring 
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and  matures  in  the  summer,  and  | 
winter  wheat  growing  farther  south  | 
and  living  through  the  winter. 

The  loaf  should  not  be  too  large.  | 
This  gives  a  good  crust  and  the  loaf  | 
is  easily  baked  to  the  center.  The  | 
crumb  of  the  bread  should  be  j 

Why  Loaves  creamy  and  not  snow  | 
Should  <Not  white,  and  when  it  is  | 
Be  Too  Large  pressed  between  the  fin-  j 

gers  it  should  be  tender  and  elastic.  | 
The  crust  should  be  even  in  color, —  | 
a  golden  brown — and  it  should  be  | 
crisp  and  soft,  but  not  hard  and  | 
tough.  Here  is  one  score  card  used  | 
in  judging  bread:  | 

Bread  Score  Card  1 

I.  General  Appearance . 15%  | 


1.  Shape  .  2.5% 

2.  Size  .  2.5% 

3.  Crust  . 10.0% 


(a)  Color.  | 

(b)  Smoothness. 

II.  Internal  Appearance  ....55%  | 

1.  Depth  of  crust.  .  .  .  10%  | 

2.  Texture  | 

(lightness)  15%  | 

3.  Crumb  . 30% 

(a)  Moisture  | 

25%  | 

(b)  Elasticity  | 

(c)  Color  5% 

III.  Flavor  . 30%  | 

100%  | 

Bread  is  a  cheap  food  compared  | 
with  other  foods.  | 

In  making  bread  at  home  the  | 
necessary  materials  are  flour,  yeast  | 
and  liquid.  You  may  add  salt  to  | 
give  flavor,  a  little  sugar,  and  some-  j 
times  fat  to  make  the  crust  more  | 
tender.  Nuts  and  raisins  make  a  | 
pleasant  variety,  added  to  white  or  | 
whole  wheat  flour  bread.  | 

Yeast  is  a  tiny,  one-celled  plant.  | 
In  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables  | 


. . .  . . . . 
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we  destroy  it,  but  in  making  bread 
we  cultivate  it.  The  bread  mixture 
gives  it  food  and  moisture,  and  if  we 
warm  the  materials  and  keep  the 

How  Yeast  dough  at  a  temperature 
Makes  Bread  from  seventy  to  eighty 
R’se  degrees,  the  yeast  will 

bud  and  increase.  As  the  yeast  cells 
multiply  they  form  a  gas,  which  ex¬ 
pands  and  makes  the  whole  mixture 
light.  A  little  alcohol  is  also 


fourth  to  half  a  yeast  cake  to  a  loaf  | 
is  allowable.  All  the  materials  should  | 
be  warmed,  thoroughly  mixed,  set  in  g 
a  covered  bowl  until  the  mass  doubles  g 
its  bulk.  The  dough  must  be  kneaded  j 
by  hand,  or  better  by  machine  until  | 
it  is  smooth  and  elastic.  It  then  can  g 
be  divided,  put  into  greased  pans  | 
and  left  to  rise  again  to  double  its  | 
bulk,  when  it  is  ready  for  baking.  j 
Kneading  makes  a  fine  grain,  and  | 


Serving  the  Meal 


Not  only  should  girls  learn  to  proportion  and  cook  food  properly,  but  they  should  know  how 
to  serve  it  daintily  and  well.  The  teacher  is  pouring  coffee,  three  of  the  class  are  guests  and  two 
are  serving  the  meal. 


formed,  but  the  gas  and  alcohol  pass 
off  in  baking. 

The  proportions  used  in  making 
bread  are  one  portion  of  water  to 
three  of  flour,  which  makes  a  loaf  of 
good  size.  The  liquid  may  be  half 
milk  and  half  water,  in  which  case 
the  milk  should  be  scalded  first  and 
cooled  to  the  proper  temperature  by 
adding  the  water  cold.  The  larger 
the  amount  of  yeast  used  the  quicker 
the  process  of  rising — from  one 


some  people  knead  the  bread  twice 
before  it  is  put  into  the  pans.  The 
bread  should  be  baked  at  a  steady 
temperature  of  about  380°  F.,  from 
three-fourths  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
This  is  what  is  called  a  moderate 
oven. 

The  care  of  bread  after  baking  is 
important.  It  should  be  cooled  be¬ 
fore  putting  away  and  not  eaten  for 
twelve  hours.  Keep  it  in  a  stone  jar 
or  tin  box,  which  should  be  scalded 
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|  with  boiling  water  before  new  bread 
|  is  put  in.  The  bread  may  be  covered 
|  with  clean  paper  to  keep  it  from  dry- 
|  in g. 

Stale  bread  may  be  used  for  toast, 

|  bread  crumbs,  scalloped  dishes,  and 
|  puddings.  All  pieces  should  be  saved 
|  for  these  purposes. 

Mixtures  of  flour  with  milk  or 
|  water,  salt,  sometimes  eggs  and  bak- 
|  ing  powder,  are  called  quick  breads 
|  — muffins,  pop-overs,  and  so  on. 

|  Use  of  They  are  convenient  and 

I  Quick  Breads  make  an  agreeable 
|  change,  but  they 
|  do  not  take  the 
|  place  of  yeast 
|  breads. 

Baking  powder 
|  is  made  of  some 
|  acid  substance  like 
|  cream  of  tartar 
|  mixed  with  bicar- 
|  bonate  of  soda,  and 
|  when  these  are 
|  combined  with  the 
|  liquid  and  heated, 

|  a  gas  is  given  off. 

|  The  proportion  of 
cream  of  tartar  and 
soda  is  two  to  one. 

Sour  milk  and  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda 
also  give  off  the 
gas.  A  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  to 
a  cup  of  sour  milk 
is  about  the  right 
proportion.  Acid  molasses  and  soda 
behave  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
modern  canned  molasses  contains  no 
acid  and  baking  powder  must  be 
used  with  it  In  buying  baking  pow¬ 
der  avoid  the  kinds  that  offer  prizes. 
They  may  contain  an  inferior  kind 
of  acid  and  a  large  amount  of  starch 
or  flour,  only  a  little  of  which  is 
necessary  in  any  baking  powder.  A 
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standard  kind  from  a  well  known  | 
firm  is  the  most  economical  in  the  | 
end.  | 

Quick  breads  are  more  wholesome  | 
if  reheated  and  not  eaten  just  after  j 
they  are  taken  from  the  oven.  This  | 
is  also  convenient  for  the  house-  | 
keeper  who  may  bake  them  the  day  | 
before  and  warm  them  over  for  j 
breakfast.  This  makes  the  crust  | 
crisper  and  the  crumb  drier. 

Breads  Made  of  Cornmeal 

We  should  use  more  cornmeal  | 

than  we  do  in  our  j 
quick  bread,  as  it  | 
is  a  wholesome  j 
and  economical  ma-  | 
terial.  The  corn-  | 
meal  ground  in  a  j 
modern  mill  needs  | 
rather  more  mois-  | 
ture  and  more  fat  j 
than  the  old-time  j 
meal  ground  be-  | 
tween  stones.  HI 
you  cook  the  corn-  | 
meal  thoroughly  | 
before  making  the  | 
muffins  you  will  j 
find  the  flavor  bet-  | 
ter,  and  the  muffins  j 
less  dry.  | 

Fruit  in  the  Diet 

Fruit  should  be  | 
eaten  dailv,  for  it  i 
contains  some  of  | 
the  most  valuable  mineral  substances.  | 
In  buying  fruit  select  the  least  ex-  | 
pensive,  for  the  cheaper  kinds  are  j 
just  as  useful  as  those  with  the  fancy  | 
prices.  Apples  are  especially  use-  | 
ful  in  the  diet. 

Cooked  fruit  is  more  digestible  for  | 
many  people  than  the  uncooked  and  | 
this  is  especially  true  of  little  chil-  | 
dren.  Cooking  softens  the  fibre  and  | 


Looking  Over  Berries 


Girls  who  have  taken  Domestic  Science  at 
school  during-  the  winter  sometimes  have 
ideas  of  their  own  about  the  way  in  which 
the  summer  supply  of  fruit  should  be 
canned.  They  can  sometimes  give  their 
mothers  valuable  little  hints  about  clean¬ 
liness  and  economy.  This  girl  is  picking 
over  strawberries  for  preserves. 
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destroys  disease-breeding  bacteria. 

Canning  and  preserving  processes 
are  necessary,  because  they  give  us 
fruit  and  vegetables  cheaply  when 
they  are  out  of  season. 

We  preserve  food  by  destroying 
bacteria,  yeast 
and  molds 
through  the 
application  of 
heat  and  by 
sealing  the 
cooked  food 
material  thus 
keeping  out 
these  lower 
forms  of  life. 

Preservatives  are  materials  in  the 
food  which  prevent  the  growth  of 
these  little  organisms.  The  old- 
fashioned  preservatives  are  sugar, 
salt,  smoke,  spices,  vinegar  and  even 
alcohol.  A  little  sugar  causes  fer¬ 
mentation  because  it  gives  food  to 
the  tiny  yeast  cells  but  a  larger 
amount  prevents  their  growth.  Now¬ 
adays  chemical  materials  are  often 
used,  and  when  these  prove  hurtful 
we  should  be  protected  by  pure  food 
laws. 

Drying  also  preserves  food  ma¬ 
terials  because  the  tiny  living  cells 
need  moisture  just  as  we  do,  and 
cannot  live  without  it. 

Food  Stuffs  Contained  in  Vegetables 

Vegetables  are  a  valuable  food. 
This  list  shows  you  what  food  stuffs 
vegetables  contain  : 

Seeds  contain  all  the  food  stuffs 
high  in  protein. 

Roots  and  tubers  contain  all  the 
food  stuffs  low  in  protein  and  fat, 
high  in  starch  or  some  form  of 
sugar. 

Rinds  contain  all  the  foodstuffs 
in  small  amounts.  The  mineral  con¬ 
tent  are  the  chief  value. 


Of  leaves  and  stems  the  mineral 
content  is  the  chief  value. 

In  cooking  vegetables  we  need  to 
save  the  valuable  mineral  matter.  It 
is  better  to  use  the  iron  found  in 
spinach  than  to  take  it  in  doses  from 

a  bottle  of  med¬ 
icine.  When  we 
cook  our  vege¬ 
tables  in  boil¬ 
ing  salted  wa¬ 
ter  and  throw 
the  water  away 
we  sometimes 
lose  the  most 
valuable  part  of 
our  vegetables. 

Bake,  steam  and  stew  vegetables 
whenever  you  can  because  in  this 
way  no  nutritive  material  is  lost. 
Stewing  is  cooking  in  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  to  be  served  with  the 
vegetables,  or  thickened  for  sauce. 

Boil  vegetables  when  they  are  old 
and  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  a  rank 
flavor.  When  you  boil  potatoes  boil 
them  with  the  “jackets”  on. 

Time  Table  for  Stewing  and  Boiling 

(For  stewing  and  boiling  unless 
stated  otherwise.) 

Fifteen  minutes. — Tender  cab¬ 
bage  and  sweet  corn.  These  are 
usually  cooked  too  long. 

Thirty  minutes.  —  Asparagus; 
peas;  potatoes  of  medium  size;  sum¬ 
mer  squash  ;  tomatoes. 

Forty -five  minutes. — Young  beets 
and  carrots;  onions;  young  pars¬ 
nips;  medium  potatoes,  baked;  sweet 
potatoes,  boiled. 

One  hour. — String  and  shelled 
beans;  cauliflower;  oyster  plant; 
winter  squash,  steamed  or  baked ; 
young  turnips. 

Two  hours. — Old  carrots,  beets 
and  turnips. 


Six  or  eight  hours  ( or  more.) —  § 

Kiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Is  It  Real  Butter? 


Genuine  butter  boils  quickly.  Adulterated  or  imi 
tation  butter  melts,  but  is  slow  to  boil. 
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|  Dried  beans,  lentils,  and  peas,  baked 
|  in  the  oven,  with  water  added. 

Something  About  Meat  Substitutes 

H 

We  have  already  studied  the  use 
|  of  milk  and  eggs  instead  of  meat. 

Fish  is  a  whole- 

|  some  and  economi- 

|  cal  substitute  for 

|  meat  in  most  cases. 

|  It  spoils  rather  eas- 

|  ily,  and  people  who 

|  do  not  live  by  the 

|  sea  and  who  can- 

|  not  have  a  supply 

|  of  fish  from  lakes 

|  and  rivers  should 

1  be  careful  in  buv- 
—  * 

|  ing  fish. 

In  buying  fish 
|  see  that  it  has  been 
|  kept  on  ice,  notice 
|  that  the  flesh  is 
|  firm  and  the  eyes 
|  bright.  Notice  the 
|  odor  also.  If  in 
|  cooking  there  is 
|  a  strong,  tainted 
|  smell  coming  from 
|  the  fish,  do  not  use 
|  it.  Canned,  salted,  and  smoked  fish 
|  is  easily  obtained  and  is  very  useful 
|  as  a  change  from  meat.  If  the  top 
|  of  the  can  bulges  at  all,  do  not  buy 
|  it.  The  old-fashioned  boiled  salt  cod- 
|  fish  dinner  with  potatoes  and  beets  is 
1  a  simple  and  palatable  meal.  Notice 
|  in  cooking  fish  that  the  connective 
|  tissue  dissolves  very  easily,  and  that 
|  the  fish  is  apt  to  fall  apart.  When 
1  fish  is  boiled  it  should  be  wrapped 
1  in  cloth. 

Left  over  fish  will  make  a  pal¬ 
atable  breakfast,  luncheon  or  supper 
dish  with  bread  crumbs,  rice  or 
mashed  potatoes. 

Nuts  are  a  simple  and  wholesome 
meat  substitute.  If  cooked  they  are 
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digestible  for  some  people  who  can-  | 
not  eat  them  raw.  In  any  case  they  | 
should  be  thoroughly  chewed.  They  | 
may  be  used  in  salads,  in  sand-  | 
wiches,  put  into  bread  and  muffins  | 
chopped  and  mixed  with  stewed  or  | 

raw  fruit,  or  eaten  | 
with  salt  and  with  | 
raisins  for  a  dessert.  | 
It  may  be  that  | 
some  people  con-  | 
sider  them  indi-  | 
gestible  because  | 
they  eat  them  be-  | 
tween  meals  or  | 
when  they  have  I 
partaken  of  quite  | 
enough  meat  food  | 
of  other  varieties.  | 
Remember  that  | 
they  are  very  rich  | 
in  protein  and  treat  | 
them  as  a  part  of  | 
the  meal  in  place  | 
of  meat  and  you  | 
will  probably  have  | 
no  indigestion.  | 
The  Use  of  Salads 
Salads  can  be  | 
used  on  many  oc-  | 
casions — for  luncheon,  dinner  and  | 
supper.  The  salad  made  of  crisp  | 
green  vegetables,  of  cooked  veg-  | 
etables,  of  fruit,  of  cold  meat,  fish,  | 
and  of  nuts  served  with  a  simple  | 
dressing  make  a  pleasant  variety  in  | 
our  diet.  When  made  from  cooked  | 
vegetables  and  left-over  meat  and  | 
fish,  they  are  economical.  They  | 
are  wholesome  when  used  as  an  es-  | 
sential  part  of  the  meal,  and  not  as  j 
an  extra  when  there  is  enough  of  | 
other  kinds  of  food.  | 

Green  vegetables  should  be  thor-  j 
oughly  washed,  thoroughly  dried  | 
and  cooled  until  they  are  crisp.  All  | 
other  materials  should  be  cut  in  j 
small  pieces  and  chilled  before  they  | 


How  to  Judge  Food 


The  can  of  plums  is  unsafe.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  partly  decayed.  Gas  has  formed  as  is 
shown  by  the  partly  blown  out  top  of  the 
can.  Don’t  buy  cans  of  food  that  look  like 
this.  They  are  dangerous. 
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are  mixed  and  served  on  the  green 
vegetables.  The  salad  dressing  may 
be  nothing  more  than  an  acid  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  an  oil  like  olive 
oil  or  corn  oil.  More  elaborate  dress¬ 
ings  are  made  from  an  acid  and  oil 
mixed  with  egg  either  cooked  or  un- 


nin  present  will  be  lessened. 

Coffee  contains  caffeine  which  has 
somewhat  the  same  effect  as  the 
theine.  It  also  contains  the  tannic 
acid,  and  it  is  considered  better  to 
use  a  drip  coffee  pot  or  a  percolator 
than  to  boil  the  coffee. 


Part  of  the  cooking  lesson  is  to  wash  every  dish  used  and  to  put  it  away  in  its  place.  The 
picture  shows  a  class  of  older  girls,  each  with  her  dish  pan  on  one  of  the  diminutive  gas  stoves. 


cooked.  Butter  may  be  used  instead 
of  olive  oil  in  the  cooked  dressing. 

Beverages  and  Their  Use 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  food  as 
well  as  drink  as  they  contain  more 
or  less  fat — the  chocolate  more  than 
the  cocoa. 

Tea  is  an  agreeable  beverage  that 
we  probably  shall  not  give  up.  It 
contains  theine,  the  substance  which 
keeps  some  people  awake,  and  tannin 
which  injures  digestion.  Do  not  boil 
tea,  and  never  let  it  stand  on  the 
leaves  more  than  three  to  five  min¬ 
utes.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  tan- 


Young  people  should  avoid  both 
tea  and  coffee,  and  grown  people 
should  not  take  them  in  excess.  One 
cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast  seems  to 
have  little  effect  on  some  people.  We 
should  all  be  better  without  them. 

Cereal  beverages  made  from 
roasted  grain  give  a  pleasant  hot 
drink  in  the  morning,  and  are  rec¬ 
ommended  often  as  a  substitute  for 
the  tea  and  coffee. 

What  Shall  We  Have  for  Dessert? 

A  dessert  must  also  be  looked 
upon  as  giving  a  part  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  afforded  by  a  meal.  We  give 
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1  this  name  ^dessert”  to  whatever  we 
|  serve  after  the  meat  or  meat  substi- 
|  tute  and  vegetable  courses. 

Light  desserts  of  fruit  alone  or 
|  made  into  pudding  with  some  starch 
|  or  with  gelatine,  belong  at  the  end 
|  of  a  meal  where  there  has  been  a 
|  large  supply  of  meat  and  vegetables. 

Desserts  containing  more  food 
|  stuffs  belong  at  the  end  of  a  meal 
|  where  there  is  little  meat  or  meat 
|  food.  There  are  desserts  made  from 
|  egffs  and  milk,  milk  puddings,  suet 
|  puddings,  and  pies  where  the  fat  in 
|  the  crust  is  an  important  food  stuff. 

Pies  need  not  be  abolished  pro- 
|  vided  the  crusts  are  light  and  thor- 
|  oughly  baked.  They  should  not  be 
|  to  fa  eaten  too  often,  certainly 
|  Eating  of  not  three  times  a  day, 

|  P,es  for  then  they  take  the 

|  place  of  more  desirable  food.  Used 
|  once  in  awhile  they  are  .a  useful 
|  food.  People  who  eat  soggy,  under- 
|  baked  pie  crust  probably  will  have 
|  digestive  troubles.  It  is  a  good  plan 
|  to  use  a  top  crust  only.  If  you  wish 
|  a  bottom  crust  too,  bake  that  first, 

I  having  coated  it  over  with  a  little 
|  beaten  egg.  A  still  better  way  is  to 
|  bake  a  pie  crust  in  small  squares  or 
|  diamonds  entirely  by  itself,  serving 
|  it  with  stewed  fruit.  Or,  again,  bake 
|  the  crust  thoroughly  in  small  patty 
j  pans,  and  then  put  in  the  material 
|  which  is  to  give  flavor. 

Something  About  Buying  Food 

Visit  the  shops  from  which  you 
|  buy.  Select  clean  places.  All  bakery 
|  food  should  be  under  glass.  Do  not 
|  buy  any  food  that  has  been  exposed 
|  to  the  dust  of  the  street.  Insist  that 
|  the  grocer  and  the  market  man  shall 
|  have  screened  windows  and  doors. 

|  Notice  if  the  market  has  floors, 

[  walls,  and  so  on,  that  can  be  readily 
1  washed.  Has  the  market  man  or  the 
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fish  man  a  good  cold  storage  place? 
The  odor  in  a  meat  or  fish  market 
will  soon  tell  you  whether  the  place 
is  clean  or  not. 

Study  very  carefully  those  places 
that  advertise  special  sales,  bargains 
and  cut  rates.  It  may  be  that  these 
are  all  right,  but  sometimes  inferior 
Select  goods  are  put  into  the 

Reliable  bargain  sale.  Bargain 
Dealers  eggs  are  sometimes  a 

mixture  of  large  and  small,  semi¬ 
fresh  and  decidedly  stale  eggs.  In 
large  cities  it  is  true  that  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening  good  material  can  be 
bought  at  a  low  rate. 

Have  a  set  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  at  home  to  protect  yourself. 
The  Federal  Government  passed  a 
law  in  1914  requiring  that  all  goods 
purchased  in  packages  shall  have 
electing  their  weight  stated  upon 
Weights  and  them.  There  are,  how- 
Measures  ever,  many  tricks  of  the 

trade,  and  the  only  way  that  you  can 
be  sure  of  getting  your  money’s 
worth  is  by  having  a  standard  set 
and  weighing  what  you  purchase.  If 
your  dealer  knows  that  you  are  do¬ 
ing  this  he  probably  will  give  you 
honest  weights  and  measures.  No¬ 
tice  how  your  meat  is  trimmed. 

When  food  is  kept  at  home  it  must 
be  kept  clean  and  dry,  and  per¬ 
ishable  food  must  be  kept  cool.  Have 
a  good  refrigerator  if  possible.  If 
you  cannot  have  this,  perishable 
foods,  like  milk,  meats  and  fish  must 
be  purchased  in  small  quantities.  The 
semi-perishable  foods — butter,  eggs, 
and  cooked  foods — will  keep  for  a 
time  outside  of  the  ice  box,  but  must 
be  in  the  coolest  place  possible.  A 
window-box  will  help,  especially  if 
netting  is  inserted  to  allow  a  current 
of  air.  Have  glass  jars  and  tin  boxes 
for  keeping  other  kinds  of  food.  The 
amount  that  you  can  keep  on  hand 
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depends  upon  your  storage  space.  It 
is  cheaper  to  buy  in  quantity  if  you 
have  a  large  pantry. 

Clean  hands  and  clean  clothing 
are  absolutely  essential  for  those 
who  do  the  handling  of  the  food  and 
the  cooking. 

A  clean  kitchen  is  also  an  absolute 
essential.  Everything  in  the  kitchen 
should  be  washable  and  kept  clean  as 
soap  and  water  and  scrubbing  can 
make  them.  Dirty  dish  cloths  and 
towels  are  nothing  less  than  an 
abomination.  Where  there  is  plenty 
of  boiling  water,  dishes  should  be 
dried  on  a  rack  and  the  dish  towel 
abolished  as  much  as  possible.  This 
is  the  safest  practice  according  to 
the  latest  scientific  investigations. 

How  Shall  We  Plan  Our  Meals 

The  daily  planning  of  meals  is 
indeed  the  hardest  question  of  all. 
We  may  buy  food  economically,  we 
may  cook  it  palatably,  but  if  we  do 
not  make  good  food  combinations  in 
proper  quantities  for  the  family,  we 


have  not  yet  learned  all  of  our  food 
lessons. 

A  meal  may  be  defined  as  an 
assemblage  of  several  kinds  of  food 
served  together  at  one  time.  Meals 
should  be  regular.  It  is  not  only  im¬ 
portant  to  have  meals  at  just  the 
same  time  every  day  on  the  house- 

Ahout  the  keeper’s  account,  but  for 
Sunday  our  own  health.  Meals 

^eaJs  of  the  same  amount 

should  be  eaten  at  the  same  time 
each  day.  The  change  on  Sunday  of 
the  time  and  kind  of  meals  is  fruit¬ 
ful  of  much  discomfort  on  Monday. 
Try  to  make  some  plan  for  having 
all  Sunday  meals  at  the  same  hours 
as  week  days.  If  the  family  must 
have  an  extra  nap  on  Sunday  try  to 
arrange  so  that  it  comes  at  some 
other  time  of  day  rather  than  at  the 
morning  hour. 

Breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner, 
or  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  are 
the  three  standard  American  meals. 
Here  are  three  sets  of  plans  for 
these  meals : 


Typical  Breakfast  Plans 

I 

II  III 

IV 

V 

Fruit 

Fruit  Fruit 

Fruit 

Fruit 

Toast 

Cereal  Meat 

Cereal 

Cereal 

Beverage 

Toast  Toast 

Meat 

Meat 

Beverage  Beverage 

Toast 

One  other  hot 

Beverage 

dish 

Toast 

Beverage 

Typical  Luncheon  Plans 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Hot  dish 

Hot  dish 

Soup 

Soup 

Bread  and  butter  Bread  and  butter 

Another  hot  dish 

Two  other  hot 

Beverage 

Simple  dessert 

Bread  and  butter 

dishes 

Beverage 

Dessert 

Salad 

Beverage 


Dessert 

Beverage 
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I 

1  wo  hot  dishes 
(meat  and  veg¬ 
etable) 

Bread  and  butter 
Beverage 
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Typical  Dinner  Plans 

II 

Soup 

Two  or  three  other  hot 
dishes  (as  meat  and 
one  or  two  vege¬ 
tables) 

Bread  and  butter 

Dessert 

Beverage 


it 


III 

Soup 

Two  or  three  hot  dishes 
A  relish  (as  jelly  or 
pickle) 

Bread  and  butter 

Salad 

Dessert 

Beverage 


You  can  see  that  all  the  food 
|  stuffs  are  present  in  all  these  meals 
|  in  whatever  form.  Where  there  are 
|  fewer  dishes  there  must  be  more  of 
|  each  single  dish.  One  can  observe  a 
|  few  simple  rules  that  will  help  to 
|  give  variety.  It  is  natural  for  us  to 
|  seek  variety  and  to  object  to  meals 
|  that  are  quite  alike  day  after  day. 
|  Take  one  of  the  dinner  plans,  for  in- 
|  stance;  have  one  vegetable  a  starchy 
|  vegetable  like  potato,  or  have  rice  or 
|  hominy  in  place  of  potato  once  in 
|  awhile.  Have  one  of  the  two  vege- 
1  tables  green  like  spinach  or  aspar- 
|  agus  in  season.  Do  not  have  two  or 
|  three  of  the  root  vegetables  together 
|  like  beets,  turnips  and  carrots.  If 
|  you  have  an  acid  soup  at  the  begin- 
|  ning  of  the  meal  do  not  end  it  with 
|  an  acid  fruit.  If  you  have  a  milk 
|  soup  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  do 
|  not  have  a  milk  dessert  at  the  end.  If 
|  there  is  meat  left  over  for  another 
|  meal,  and  you  have  a  place  to  keep  it 
|  without  spoiling,  do  not  serve  it  at 
|  the  next  meal. 

Some  of  our  natural  desires  are 
|  proved  to  be  good  by  science,  as  for 
|  instance  our  liking  bread  with  but- 
|  ter ;  of  potatoes  and  gravy  with  meat ; 
|  of  something  acid  with  fish;  of  cran- 
|  berry  sauce  with  turkey;  of  apple 
|  sauce  with  pork.  On  the  other  hand 
|  some  of  our  habits  and  tastes  are  not 
|  a  safe  guide.  Griddle  cakes  with 
I  maple  syrup,  followed  by  sausage  or 


pork  chops,  are  a  poor  combination 
except  for  some  person  with  strong 
digestion  who  has  to  work  with  his 
muscles  in  the  open  air  all  day. 
This  leads  us  to  the  next  question. 

Different  Diet  for  Different  People 

Different  people  need  different 
kinds  and  amounts  of  food.  A  small 
person  needs  less  food  than  a  large 
one.  Men  seem  to  require  more 
food  than  women.  A  man  working 
hard  all  day  in  the  open  air  needs 
more  food  than  a  man  sitting  at  his 
desk,  and  can  digest  foods  that  a 
person  living  in  doors  can  not.  The 
baby  and  the  child  need  less  food 
than  the  grown-up,  but  it  must  be  of 
a  kind  that  builds  the  body,  like 
milk,  eggs  and  grains. 

How  can  we  measure  our  food? 
Scientists  have  learned  to  measure 
the  amount  of  energy  needed  daily 
by  people  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and 
they  know  how  much  energy  each 
kind  of  food  will  yield.  The  energy 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  heat  and 
the  heat  is  measured  by  a  unit,  just 

Measuring  as  we  measure  heat  by 
tie  the  degrees  of  a  ther- 

Energy  mometer,  or  the  length 

by  the  inches  on  a  foot  rule.  The 
unit  taken  is  enough  heat  to  raise 
one  pound  of  water  40  F. ;  or  one 
kilogram  of  water  1°  C.  This  heat 
unit  is  called  a  calorie,  which  comes 
from  a  Latin  word  calor,  heat,  and 
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|  it  means  nothing  but  a  heat  unit.  five,  showing  how  many  calories  | 
Here  is  a  table  for  a  family  of  they  need  a  day. 


Food  Requirements 

s a 

= 

Members 

of  Family 

Age 

Weight 

Total  Calories 

Protein  Calories 

M 

Man  . 

.  40 

154 

2680 

268-402 

M 

Woman  . 

•  38 

120 

2160 

216-324 

!§ 

Girl  . 

.  l6 

1 10 

2200 

220-330 

M 

Boy  . 

.  12 

75 

2250 

225-338 

M 

1 

Boy  . 

.  6 

40 

1600 

160-240 

== 

1 

Total  requirements 

• 

10,890 

1089-1634 

= 

EE 

Food 

n 

1 

Calories 

= 

Milk  . 

...  .20 

(6  for  each  child,  the  rest  for  the  adults.) 

n 

( One  quart  of  milk  yields  6 Y\  portions. ) 

H 

Cereal .  5 

Eggs  (for  children  ...  2 

Fruit  .  5 

Green  vegetables .  2 

Meat  or  meat  substitute.  5 

Bread  . 15 

Butter . 15 


Counting  2-3  portion  per  egg. 


|  The  energy  given  by  the  protein 
|  is  put  in  a  separate  column  to  warn 
|  us  against  eating  too  much  protein, 
|  especially  in  the  form  of  meat.  Let 
|  us  now  take  a  list  of  the  foods  that 
|  we  should  be  likely  to  have  in  one 
|  day,  allowing  for  the  children  the 
|  materials  that  make  for  growth. 

100-Calorie  Portions 

The  ioo-calorie  portion  is  con- 
|  venient  to  use  in  making  up  menus. 
|  Roughly  speaking  an  ordinary  slice 
|  of  bread  is  100  calories.  A  square 
|  piece  of  butter  that  we  put  on  a  but- 
j  ter  plate  is  100  calories.  An  ounce 
|  of  cream  cheese  is  about  100  calor- 
|  ies.  About  2-3  of  an  ordinary  glass 
|  of  milk,  weighing  a  little  over  five 
|  ounces  is  100  calories.  A  very  large 
I  egg  giyes  too  calories. 

Here  are  menus  made  up  with  the 
1  kind  of  food  that  should  be  included. 


Menu  No.  I : 


Breakfast 

Oranges 
Flaked  Wheat 

Twice  baked  rolls  and  butter 
Milk  for  children 


Luncheon 

Creamed  salmon  on  toast 
Peas 

Graham  bread  and  butter 
Stewed  pears 
Milk  to  drink 


Dinner 

Clear  tomato  soup 
Roast  beef 

Mashed  potatoes,  string  beans 
Cabbage  salad 

Lemon  jelly,  whipped  cream 
Milk  for  children  to  drink 
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|  Menu  No.  II : 

Breakfast 

|  Grapes 
|  Oatmeal 
|  Toast  with  butter 
|  Cereal  cafe  au  lait  for  children 

§  Luncheon 

1  Eggs  au  gratin 
|  Stewed  tomatoes 
|  Bread  and  butter 
|  Raspberry  tapioca 
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Cocoa 

Dinner 

Julienne  soup 
Roast  beef 

Creamed  macaroni,  spinach 

Celery  and  nut  salad 

Pineapple  ice,  lady  fingers 

Milk  for  children  to  drink  | 

Following  this  is  a  table  which  | 
will  show  you  how  to  calculate  ioo  j 
calorie  portions :  | 


100-Calorie 

Total 

Protein 

Food  Material 

Portions 

Calories 

Calories 

Oranges  . 

250 

28 

Flaked  wheat  . 

500 

74 

Rolls  . 

500 

61 

Milk  for  children . 

600 

1 14 

Thin  cream  for  cereal . 

500 

26 

Butter  for  rolls . 

.  5-0 

500 

5 

Sugar  for  coffee . 

IOO 

•  • 

Creamed  salmon 

Salmon  . 

300 

160 

Milk  . 

200 

33 

Flour  . 

.  0.3 

33 

4 

Butter . 

200 

2 

Toast  . 

.  3-0 

300 

43 

Peas  . 

.  2.5 

250 

70 

Butter  for  peas . 

.  1.0 

IOO 

1 

Graham  bread  . 

.  5-0 

500 

68 

Butter  for  bread . 

.  5-o 

<-n 

O 

O 

5 

Pears  . 

.  2.5 

250 

8 

Sugar  for  pears . 

.  2.0 

200 

•  • 

Milk  to  drink . 

.  6.0 

600 

1 14 

Tomato  soup 

Tomatoes  . 

.  0.5 

50 

10 

Butter . 

.  2.0 

200 

2 

Flour  . 

.  0.3 

33 

4 

Roast  beef  . 

.  5-o 

500 

138 

Mashed  potatoes  . 

.  5-o 

0 

0 

IT) 

52 

Milk  . 

.  1.0 

IOO 

19 

Butter . 

. .  1.0 

IOO 

1 

String  beans  . 

50 

1 1 

Butter  for  beans . 

. .  1.0 

IOO 

1 

Bread  . 

0 

0 

vn 

72 

Butter . . . 

0 

0 

10 

5 

= 
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Food  Material 

100  Calorie  Total 

Protein 

Cabbage  salad 

Portions 

Calories 

Calories 

Cabbage . . . . 

.  0-5 

50 

10 

1 

Lettuce  . 

....  0. 1 

10 

•  • 

Heavy  cream  for  dressing . 

....  2.0 

200 

4 

Lemon  jelly 

Gelatine  . 

-  0.5 

50 

45 

Lemon  juice . 

....  0. 1 

10 

•  • 

Sugar  . 

-  4.0 

400 

•  • 

Whipped  cream 

Heavy  cream . 

....  3.0 

300 

7 

Milk  to  drink . 

....  6.0 

600 

114 

10,583 

1,286 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected 

and  buying 

the  plainest 

of  foods.  | 

that  any  housekeeper  can  do  this 

The  smaller 

the  income  the  higher  \ 

every  day,  but  if  she  will  take  a  little 

percentage  must  be  paid  fo 

r  food  for  | 

trouble  to  check  up  her  meals  she 

we  cannot  go  below  a  certain  amount  I 

will  soon  learn  whether  or  not  she  is 

per  day  and 

be  nourished.  Food  i 

giving  her  family  enough  or  too 
much  of  any  one  kind  of  food. 

The  Cost  of  Meals 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  we 
spend  a  great  deal  on  our  meals  that 
we  are  getting  the  best  value  for  our 
money.  In  an  investigation  of  all 
costs  it  was  found  that  some  people 
who  are  spending  as  much  as  eighty 
cents  per  capita  are  not  giving 
enough  mineral  content  to  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  They  are  not  so  well  off  as 
women  spending  only  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  capita  per  day 


prices  have  risen  so  tremendously  in 
the  last  decade  that  nourishment  | 
cannot  be  provided  below  eighteen  | 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  capita  per  | 
day.  The  only  way  to  keep  the  en-  | 
ergy  and  body  building  values  is  to  | 
substitute  cheaper  materials  right  | 
through ;  less  butter  and  cream,  more  | 
beef  fat  and  cottonseed  oil.  The  | 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  vegetables  in  | 
season,  or  dried  and  canned,  out  of  | 
season.  Remember  that  bread  al-  1 
ways  ranks  among  the  cheaper  foods  | 
on  account  of  its  great  food  value.  j 
Here  is  a  table  that  shows  this: 


Amounts  of  Protein  and  Energy  Obtained  for  Ten  Cents  Expended  for  Bread  and 

Other  Foods  at  Certain  Assumed  Prices  Per  Pound 


a  i 


Food  Materials 

Price 

Wheat  bread.  .$0.05 

per 

lb. 

Cheese  . 

.22 

per 

lb. 

Beef,  average.  . 

.20 

per 

lb. 

Porterhouse  stk. 

•25 

per 

lb. 

Dried  beef  .... 

•25 

per 

lb. 

ioc  worth  will  contain 


ioc  will 

Fuel 

buy 

Protein 

value  of 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Calories 

32.0 

2.9 

2400 

7-3 

1.9 

886 

8.0 

1.2 

467 

6.4 

444 

6.4 

.1 

315 

♦♦ 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

ioc  worth  will  contain 
ioc  will  Fuel 

buy  Protein  value  of 

Food  Materials  Price  Ounces  Ounces  Calories 

Eggs  . 24  per  lb.  10.0  1.3  198 

Mlik  . 09  per  qt.  38.3  1.2  736 

Potatoes  . 60  per  bu.  160.0  ...  2950 

Apples . ol/2  per  lb.  320.0  ...  1270 

It  is  only  through  the  most  careful  planning  and  buying  and  the  using 
of  meat  substitutes  that  money  can  be  saved  and  the  nutrition  value  kept 
up  to  standard. 


As  Regular  as  a  Clock 

When  things  go  just  a  certain  way, 

As  steady  as  can  be, 

They’re  “ regular  as  a  clock,”  we  say; 
Now,  that’s  what  puzzles  me. 

A  clock’s  not  regular  at  all; 

I  know  this  for  a  fact — 

So  don’t  depend  upon  it  when 
You  want  to  be  exact. 

Now,  our  clock,  why  it’s  just  as  sure, 
When  I  am  having  fun, 

And  bedtime  hour  is  drawing  near, 

To  break  into  a  run. 

And  through  the  night  it  gallops  on 
Until,  to  my  surprise, 

It’s  morning,  and  I  know  that  I 
Have  hardly  closed  my  eyes. 

Then  when  I  go  to  see  the  boys — ■ 

I  often  wonder  why — 

The  hours  go  by  so  very  fast, 

They  seem  to  fairly  fly. 

But  then,  sometimes,  when  I’m  in  school 
It’s  just  the  other  way ; 

The  old  clock  goes  so  slow,  so  slow. 

It  seems  the  longest  day. 

And  when  it’s  near  vacation  time. 

That  is  the  worst  of  all; 

It’s  slower  than  the  slowest  snail; 

It  scarcely  seems  to  crawl! 

A  clock’s  not  {t regular”  at  all; 

I  know  this  for  a  fact — 

So  don’t  depend  upon  it  when 
You  want  to  be  exact. 
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LESSONS  AT  HOME 
AND  AT  SCHOOL 

M  AN  UAL  T  R  A  I  N  I  N  G 


The  Boy  and  His  Workshop 
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you  prize  much  more  highly  than 
those  you  buy,  for  into  them  you 
have  built  a  part  of  your  own  self 
— your  thought,  your  labor,  and 
your  skill.  They  are  your  attempt 
to  do  as  your  primitive  ancestors 
did,  to  make  your  material  surround¬ 
ings  better  suited  to  your  needs. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Making  Things 

Besides  the  satisfaction,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  making  and  doing  is  of 
the  greatest  educational  value  to  a 
boy,  for  by  it  he  becomes  familiar 
with  many  of  the  tools  and  materials 

j 


begin.  Much  may  be  done  with 
only  a  few  of  the  more  common 
tools.  Of  course  it  is  best  to  have 

Elaborate  some  r00m  or  corner  of 

Outfit  Not  a  shed  or  basement  that 
Necessary  may  be  considered  the 

workshop,  but  even  this  may  be  left 
out  at  first.  The  things  essential  for 
the  beginner  are  a  clean,  roomy,  dry 
place  in  which  to  keep  tools  when 
they  are  not  in  use,  a  few  good  tools, 
a  little  inexpensive  lumber,  some 
nails  and  an  ample  and  permanent 
supply  of  determination  and  “stick- 
to-it-ive-ness.” 


Fig.  1.  A  Well  Equipped  Work  Bench 


of  industry.  His  interest  in  the 
world  of  construction  and  artisan- 
ship  is  awakened,  for  he  has  him¬ 
self  become  a  part  of  it.  But,  best 
of  all,  he  is  forming  habits  of  self- 
re  1  i  a  n  c  e,  perseverance,  and  thor¬ 
oughness  that  will  stand  him  well  in 
hand,  no  matter  what  vocation  the 
later  years  of  his  life  may  call  him 
to  take  up. 

Now  it  is  not  essential  to  have  an 
extensive  equipment  with  which  to 


Assuming  that  my  young  reader 
has  the  first  and  the  last  two  of 
these  items,  let  us  secure  the  others 
and  begin  doing  and  making  things. 

While  it  will  be  possible,  later,  for 
you  to  make  your  own  work  bench, 
you  will  need  one  almost  at  the  start. 
About  For  this  reason  it  will  be 

the  Worh  the  best  plan  to  have  one 
‘Bench  made  by  some  local 

carpenter  or,  better  still,  to  secure 
one  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  I , 
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which  is  the  kind  used  in 
all  manual  training 
schools.  Your  local  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  will  secure 
one  for  you.  If  you  have 
one  made,  it  should  be 
about  5  feet  long  by  2 
feet  4  inches  wide  by  2  feet 
and  8  inches  high,  and  a 
side  vise  and  a  tail  vise 
similar  to  those  shown  in 
Fig.  i  should  be  provided. 
The  tail  vise  should  have 
an  adjustable  peg  in  line 
with  a  row  of  peg  holes  in 
the  bench  top.  Place  the 
bench  where  there  is  good 
light  and  fasten  it  securely 
to  the  floor. 

To  start  with,  obtain 
from  your  hardware  deal¬ 
er,  in  a  good  quality,  the 
following  tools:  a  16- 


ounce, 

Selection 
of  the 


bell 


|3  Tools 


face,  adze-eye 
hammer;  a  2- 
f  o  o  t  fourfold 
ruler;  a  car¬ 
penter’s  steel  square ;  a  try 
square  with  6-inch  blade; 
a  marking  gage;  a  14- 
inch,  corrugated  bottom, 
iron  jack  plane;  and  two 
hand  saws — one  a  24- 
inch,  7-point,  crosscut  saw 
and  the  other  a  26-inch, 
5  Yi -point,  rip  saw.  You 
can  see  by  the  illustration 
the  exact  size  and  shape 
of  the  teeth  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  appearance  in 
these  two  saws. 

Just  a  word  about  your 
plane  and  how  to  remove 

The  Care  the  blade  for 

of  the  sharpening. 

‘Plane  The  bottom  is 

called  the  sole,  the  front 
end  the  nose,  the  back  end 


Sell  Scree  Claw  jFfarnmer~ 
JFace 


1 1 1 

TJT 

"HT 

TIT 

TTTTTTT 

TIT 

TIT 

Trr-nr 

1 

QnJ 

?0 

9  1 

8 

? 

t~f  ancf  Saw 


7  Points  Crosscut 


5H  Points  Rip 

Saw  Teeth  Shown  Full  Size 
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TRELLIS 
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PLAN  7. 


LABEL  STAKE 
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Plate  I 

Plan  1.  Label  Stake.  Plan  2.  Trellis.  Men  3.  Garden  Line. 
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Plate  II 

PLAN  4.  SWING  SEAT  PLAN  5.  ONE  BUSHEL  CRATE 
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|  the  heel ,  the  opening 
|  for  the  shavings  the 
|  throat.  Underneath 
[  the  handle  is  the  set- 
|  screw  which  “drives” 
|  or  “draws”  the  blade 
j  so  that  it  will  take  a 
|  thick  or  thin  shaving. 
|  Above  the  handle  is  a 
|  little  lever  that  sets 
|  the  blade  edge  square- 
|  ly  across  the  sole.  The 
|  part  that  holds  the 
|  blade  in  place  is  called 
|  the  wedge.  To  remove 
|  this,  release  the  little 
|  lever  at  its  top.  The 
|  blade  and  cap  may 
|  now  be  taken  out. 
|  The  purpose  of  the 
|  cap,  which  is  fastened 
|  to  the  top  of  the  blade, 
|  is  to  break  or  curl  the 
|  shaving.  The  plane 
|  would  not  cut  smooth- 
|  ly  without  it.  The 

5iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Setting  a  Plane  Blade 


After  a  plane  blade  has  been  sharp¬ 
ened,  it  should  be  fastened  to  its  cap 
and  very  carefully  replaced  in  the 
plane  to  avoid  dulling  the  edge.  After 
the  wedge  is  locked  in  place  with  the 
setscrew  underneath  the  handle,  ad¬ 
just  the  blade  so  it  will  project  only  a 
hair’s  breadth  below  the  sole. 


space  between  the  j 
edge  of  the  cap  and  | 
the  edge  of  the  blade  | 
should  be  about  1/16  | 
of  an  inch.  To  re-  | 
move  the  cap-screw,  j 
use  the  point  of  the  j 
wedge  as  a  screw-  | 
driver.  Separate  the  | 
cap  and  blade,  sharp-  j 
en  the  latter  and  ad-  | 
just  for  work  as  ex-  | 
plained  in  Fig.  2. 

To  start  you  will  | 
need  to  have  some  | 
local  mechanic  sharp-  | 
en  your  saws  and  jack  | 
plane,  for  these  tools  | 
are  never  properly  | 
“fitted”  when  they  j 
come  from  the  hard-  | 
ware  store.  But  soon  | 
you  will  be  able  to  j 
“fit”  your  own  plane  | 
blades  and  other  | 
“edge  tools,”  which  is  | 

iiliilliillliiiiiiiiiiiilllllllliiiiiiiiililllllllillllillllllillillliillllllliiilliilliiii^ 
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PLAN  7. 
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PLAN  8. 
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Plate  IV 


Plan  7.  Seed  Germinating  Box. 


Plan  8.  Bird  House. 
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as  shown  below  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 

Nails  are  known  as  common  nails 
— those  with  large  flat  heads,  and 
finishing  nails — those  with  small 
Kinds  of  heads  that  can  be  set 
Nails  even  with  the  surface. 

You  Need  As  sIZe,  they  are  called 

“2-penny,”  “3-penny,”  and  so  on. 
You  will  need  a  small  quantity  of  2-, 
3-,  4-,  5-,  6-,  8-,  and  10-penny  in 
both  kinds.  Label  each  package. 


kinds  to  secure  from  the  lumber 
yard.  Have  the  lumber  “dressed” 
on  two  sides  to  the  thickness  desired. 
A  good  convenient  supply  will  in- 

Study  Clude  SOme  lA",  H"> 

Your  S/s",  yA",  and  1/s". 

Stoc\  List  Notice  the  stock  list  with 
each  drawing.  For  some  of  the  pro¬ 
jects,  especially  the  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  made  from  oak,  it  will  be  best 
to  have  the  stock  cut  to  the  dimen- 


Figs.  3  and  4.  How  to  Hold  Chisels  and  Plane  Blades  to  Sharpen 


These  illustrations  show  clearly  how  to  hold  chisels  and  plane  blades  to  sharpen  on  the  oil  stone. 
Where  only  one  stone  is  used  it  should  be  of  medium  grit.  It  is  better  to  have  tw® — one  coarse  for 
rapid  sharpening  and  the  other  fine  for  finishing.  Sharpen  with  a  rotary  movement  on  the  bevel 
side  of  the  tool  as  in  Fig.  3.  Keep  the  bevel  flat  on  the  surface  until  nearly  through,  when  the 
handle  may  be  raised  a  trifle  for  the  last  two  or  three  strokes. 

A  rough-turned  edge  will  be  produced,  which  must  be  reduced  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4  Be  sure 
to  keep  tool  perfectly  flat  on  stone.  Beveling  the  tool  on  this  side  will  spoil  it.  You  may  have  to 
reverse  the  tool  several  times  before  you  obtain  a  smooth  edge.  The  last  strokes  should  be  very 
light  ones  from  the  bevel  side.  J 

Keep  the  points  of  chisels  square.  The  points  of  plane  blades  should  have  the  corners  a  little 
shorter  than  the  center. 

After  tools  have  been  “stoned”  until  the  flat  bevel  has  been  destroyed  or  much  shortened  they 
must  be  reground.  ’  * 


In  this  way  you  will  soon  learn  to 
know  the  various  sizes  at  sight. 
Later  you  can  make  some  boxes  with 
compartments  to  hold  nails,  screws, 
and  other  small  hardware. 

The  Supply  of  Lumber 
As  to  the  lumber,  for  the  first 
roughly  finished  out-of-door  things 
‘Packing  s  o  m  e  inexpensive  soft 
Boxes  wood  will  be  best.  Some- 

*May  T>o  times  packing  boxes  that 
can  be  had  from  the  local  stores  can 
be  used,  but  be  sure  to  remove  all  the 
nails.  Basswood,  spruce,  and  “sec¬ 
ond-growth”  soft  pine  are  the  best 


sions  here  given  at  the  mill. 

How  to  Read  Working  Drawings 

Speaking  of  drawings,  if  you  have  1 
ever  observed  carpenters  or  me-  | 
chanics  at  work,  you  have  no  doubt  1 
noticed  the  “blue  prints”  to  which  I 
they  constantly  refer  for  directions.  | 
1  hese  blue  prints  are  working  draw-  | 
ings  that  give  dimensions  and  all  | 
other  information  needful  for  con-  | 
struction.  As  it  will  be  necessary  I 
for  you  to  work  from  such  drawings,  | 
suppose  we  next  learn  to  read  work-  | 
ing  drawings. 

In  Plate  IV,  Plan  7,  is  a  photo-  | 
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Fig.  5.  Using  the  Crosscut  Saw 

This  boy  has  a  very  good  working  position  for 
§j  sawing.  Notice  the  direction  of  the  forearm — 
E  straight  with  the  saw.  In  starting  the  saw,  steady 
=  it  against  the  left  hand  and  touch  the  wood  but 


E  lightly.  In  cutting  off  long  heavy  pieces  be  care- 
E  ful  that  they  do  not  split  off  at  the  last  of  the  cut. 

|  graph  of  a  box  suitable  for  soil  in 
I  which  to  plant  seeds  in  the  early 
|  spring,  and  the  working  drawing 
|  of  this  box.  Notice  that  there  are 
|  three  views,  the  top,  the  front 
|  and  the  end.  Sometimes  objects 
|  may  be  fully  described  by  only 
|  two  views,  as  the  label  stake  in 
|  Plate  I,  Plan  I  ;  others  need  sec- 
|  tion  views  and  detail  sketches,  as 
|  the  dog  kennel  in  Plate  III,  Plan 
|  6.  Notice  that  all  the  edges  that 
|  can  be  seen  from  any  one  of  the 
|  three  view  points  are  represented 
|  in  that  view  by  full  heavy  lines. 

|  Edges  that  are  invisible  are  com- 
|  Yhe  posed  of  short,  heavy 

|  Meaning  dashes,  e.  g.,  in  the 

|  of  the  Lines  front  view  the  invis- 

|  ible  ends  of  the  end  boards.  Ex- 
|  amine  other  drawings  for  visible 
|  and  invisible  lines  and  think  out 
|  what  they  mean.  Fine  lines 
|  made  up  of  a  long  dash  and  a 


Fig.  6.  Edge  Planing  § 

In  edge  planing,  or  “jointing”  as  it  is  often  called,  E 
assuming  that  your  plane  is  properly  sharpened  and  j| 
set,  grasp  it  firmly  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  il-  = 
lustration.  Begin  with  the  nose  only,  on  the  end  of  j| 
the  surface  to  be  worked,  so  that  the  blade  may  begin  || 
to  cut  at  the  very  end  of  the  board.  Press  on  the  || 
front  end  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  and  on  the  §| 
rear  end  of  the  plane  at  the  close  of  the  stroke.  Take  n 
strokes  the  entire  length  of  board.  You  will  not  get  || 
a  shaving  the  whole  length  until  several  strokes  have  || 
been  made.  A  thin  shaving  the  whole  length  will  in-  = 
dicate  that 'the  edge  has  been  jointed.  “Sight”  along  it  E 
as  you  would  along  a  gun  to  see  if  it  is  straight.  If  E 
you  carelessly  allow  the  plane  to  drop  at  either  end  of  §§ 
stroke  it  will  be  high  in  the  middle ;  do  not  worry  over  || 
making  it  hollowing. 

If  testing  with  the  try  square  shows  one  side  to  § 
be  higher  than  the  other,  move  (do  not  tip)  the  plane  E 
over  so  the  middle  of  the  blade  will  reduce  the  high  E 
edge.  E 
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small  dot  are  center  lines.  Note  1 
their  location  in  each  view.  The  | 
broken  medium  lines  with  arrow  j 
heads  at  each  end  are  the  dimen-  | 
sion  lines  and  are  drawn  between  the  | 
extension  lines.  In  the  dimension  | 
lines  are  placed  the  dimensions  that  | 
show  the  sizes  of  each  piece  and  | 
other  measurements  needed  in  put-  j 
ting  the  box  together.  j 
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This  illustration  shows  the  method  of  testing  edge 
of  board  with  corner  of  plane  to  see  if  edge  of  board  is 
straight. 

Study  these  dimensions  until  you 
discover  the  facts  given  in  the  stock 
list.  Find  how  far  the  end  board  is 
placed  from  the  end  of  the  box. 
Notice  that  when  similar  dimensions 
are  alike,  they  are  not  repeated ;  for 
example,  thickness  is  shown  on  but 


How  to  Use  Your  Tools 

To  explain  the  use  of  tools  in 
written  language  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  so  you  must  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  pictures  of  the  boys  at 
work,  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II, 
12,  13,  and  14.  Notice  particularly 

Notice  How  the  position  of  the  boys, 
These  Boys  of  their  hands,  and  of 
Are  Doing  It  £]le  tools  and  lumber. 

Study  the  note  of  instruction 
under  each  picture  and  whenever 
you  get  a  chance  watch  carpen- 


Fig.  7.  Testing  Trueness 


one  side  board.  Sometimes  if 
the  stock  of  an  entire  project  is 
all  of  the  same  thickness,  that 
fact  is  stated  in  the  stock  list  and 
omitted  from  the  dimensions  on 
the  drawing. 


Fig.  8.  Testing  With  Try  Square 


This  shows  the  method  of  holding  the  try  square 
H  for  proving  if  a  surface  be  squared  with  the  face 
^  of  the  stock  and  true.  Hol4  the  handle  of  the 
s  square  firmly  against  the  face  side  or  edge,  draw 
§§  the  tool  along  the  length  of  the  piece,  watching  if 
M  the  blade  touches  the  surface  evenly  at  all  points. 

If  the  surface  proves  inaccurate,  carefully  reduce 
H  the  high  places  with  the  plane.  This  boy  is  mak- 
H  ing  a  table  post.  Notice  that  he  has  glued  three 
H  thin  (^-in.)  pieces  together  to  get  the  required 
H  thickness.  The  joints  should  be  cut  in  the  “faces” 
M  of  the  stock. 


Fig.  9.  Marking  Gage 


The  marking  gage  is  one  of  the  hardest  tools  to  i 
learn  to  use.  When  the  tool  is  new  the  spur  s 
should  be  filed  to  a  knifelike  point  which  projects  H 
through  the  beam  about  File  the  outer  E 

side  of  the  spur  perfectly  flat,  parallel  to  the  sur-  = 
face  of  the  head  and  the  inner  side  slightly  rounded  = 
away  from  the  head. 

Having  the  gage  set  with  the  desired  distance  §j 
between  the  spur  and  the  head,  grasp  it  as  shown  = 
in  the  illustration.  Keeping  the  head  firmly  || 
against  the  face  edge  of  the  stock  and  the  farther  |§ 
lower  corner  of  the  beam  in  contact  with  the  H 
surface  of  the  stock,  lower  by  a  turning  movement,  M 
until  the  spur  is  lightly  in  contact  with  the  wood.  1 
Push  the  gage  from  you. 
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Fig.  10.  Using  the  Rip-Saw 


- 


ters  at  work  and  learn  from  them.  1 
Now  let  us  “get  out  a  piece  of  | 
stock,”  say  for  the  garden  stake  in  | 
Plate  I,  Plan  I.  This  you  will  see  1 
from  the  drawing,  is  P2"  X  2"  X  I 


10"  (thickness  by  width  by  length).  | 
Select  a  board  the  right  thickness  | 
and  with  a  crosscut  saw,  Fig.  5,  cut  | 


Fig.  11.  Measuring 


This  boy  is  measuring  the  length  of  a  piece  with  f§ 
the  steel  square.  He  would  proceed  in  the  same  man-  ^ 
ner  if  he  was  using  a  ruler.  The  important  thing  is  1 
to  have  the  ruler  on  edge  so  the  markings  on  the  scale  = 
are  close  to  the  surface  of  the  stock.  §= 

Have  your  pencil  well  sharpened  and  be  accurate.  1 
Sometimes  for  very  particular  work  a  knife-point  is  = 
better  than  a  pencil.  § 


This  is  the  best  position  in  which  to  hold 
a  board  to  make  a  cut  lengthwise.  Short 
pieces  are.  however,  cut  most  conveniently 
if  fastened  in  a  vertical  position  in  the  vise 
of  the  bench.  Always  leave  a  small  space 
between  the  saw  and  the  line.  Be  sure  to 
cut  squarely  through  the  board.  A  try 
square  held  back  down  near  the  side  of 
the  saw  will  help  you  to  do  this. 

Notice  the  boy’s  general  position  and  the 
angle  at  which  the  saw  is  running  with  the 
wood.  Do  not  crowd  or  bear  on  the  saw;  if 
it  is  properly  filed,  it  will  run  straight  and 
cut  rapidly  without  pressure. 

To  correct  the  direction  of  the  cut  twist 
the  saw  lightly;  do  not  bend  it. 

Fig.  12.  How  to  Hold  Try  Square 


This  shows  the  manner  of  holding  the  try 
square  for  laying  out  a  line  across  the 
stock.  As  the  edge  of  this  board  is  still 
rough,  it  will  be  used  for  a  piece  of  rough 
stock.  For  finishing  cuts  or  for  joints, 
one  side  and  one  edge  of  the  lumber  must 
be  planed  straight  and  square  and  used  as 
“face  side”  and  “  face  edge”  from  which 
all  measuring  and  squaring  must  be  done. 

For  fine,  accurate  work,  as  in  cutting 
joints,  learn  to  draw  lines  with  a  sharp 
knife-point  instead  of  with  the  pencil. 


off  a  piece  about  an  inch  longer  than  | 
the  finished  stake.  Fasten  this  in  | 
the  side  vise  of  your  bench  as  in  Fig.  j 
6,  and  plane  the  edge  straight  and  j 
square.  When  you  have  the  edge  | 
right,  measure  off  the  width  with  the  1 
marking  gage,  Fig.  9,  and  with  the  | 
rip-saw,  Fig.  10,  cut  off  the  piece,  | 
leaving  about  J/%  inch  between  the  § 
saw  and  the  gage  line.  Plane  to  the  | 
gage  line;  do  not  plane  beyond  it.  | 
Learn  now,  once  for  all,  how  to  re-  | 
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1  Fig.  13.  Nailing 


This  boy  is  nailing  a  box  together.  Notice  the 
way  in  which  he  holds  his  hammer.  For  light  nails 
the  hammer  should  be  swung  with  the  wrist;  for 
heavier  work  the  whole  forearm  is  used.  Try  to 
hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  with  the  bell  face 
of  the  hammer  and  send  it  in  even  with  the  surface 
without  bending  the  nail  or  marring  the  wood.  Use 
much  care  in  placing  nails  so  they  will  not  come 
through. 

spect  your  lines ;  if  you  cut  them  out, 
you  are  lost  and  your  work  is  wrong 
for  you  will  have  made  it  too  small. 
Last  of  all  lay  off  the  length  with 
ruler,  pencil,  Fig.  1 1,  and  try  square, 
Fig.  12,  so  as  to  cut  off  both  ends 
square  with  the  crosscut  saw. 

This  is  the  complete  process  of 
“getting  out  a  piece  of  stock”  by 
hand.  It  must  constantly  be  re¬ 
peated,  so  you  must  learn  it  per- 
Teach  f ectly  at  this  point. 

Yourself  Where  there  are  to  be 
Thoroughly  several  pieces  of  the 

same  width,  as  in  the  trellis,  Plate  I,» 
Plan  2,  get  out  stock  all  in  one  long 
piece,  then  cut  to  length. 

To  finish  the  garden  stake,  lay  out 
the  lines  for  sharpening,  cut  nearly 
to  them  with  the  knife  or  rip-saw, 


and  finish  with  the  plane.  Make  sev¬ 
eral  stakes  for  practice,  endeavoring 
to  get  them  all  alike.  Learn  to  be 
accurate.  Be  satisfied  with  nothing 
that  is  wrong. 

The  only  new  work  on  the  trellis 
is  the  nailing,  Figs.  13  and  14.  In 
nailing,  observe  the  following  rules : 
When  fastening  to  the  side  grain  use 
nails  twice  as  long  as  the  thickness 
of  the  piece  you  nail  through.  In 
fastening  to  the  end  grain,  use  nails 
three  times  as  long  as  the  thickness 
of  the  piece  you  nail 
through.  Pairs  of  nails 
should  be  “toed  togeth¬ 
er.”  You  will  readily  see  that  they 
will  hold  much  better  than  if  driven 


Fig.  14.  Drawing  Nails 


If  a  nail  takes  the  wrong  direction,  do  not  bend 
it;  that  will  only  make  a  bad  matter  worse.  Nails 
which  get  a  bad  start  or  that  are  bent  in  driving 
should  be  withdrawn  and  new  ones  driven,  usually 
in  a  new  place.  In  drawing  long  nails,  place  a 
block,  as  shown,  under  the  hammer  head;  this  will 
prevent  breaking  the  handle. 

In  driving  nails  in  hardwood,  they  bend  very  easi¬ 
ly.  They  may  be  driven  more  easily  if  first  rubbed 
on  a  cake  of  soap. 
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Now  for  a  Dog  Kennel ! 


straight.  Never  nail  closer  than 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  ends  of 
stock ;  it  is  very  apt  to  split.  For  the 
same  reason  never  drive  two  nails 
close  together  in  the  same  longitu¬ 
dinal  grain  of  the  lumber. 

In  nailing  the  trellis,  be  sure  it  is 
square.  Nail  on  the  end  of  cleats 
first.  Observe  the  arrangement  of 
the  nails  indicated  on  the  drawing. 
Use  2-penny  com¬ 
mon  nails,  which 
you  will  find  about 
the  right  length 
according  to  the 
rule  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

The  garden  line 
winder,  Plate  I, 

Plan  3,  and  the 
swing  seat,  Plate 
II,  Plan  4,  pre¬ 
sent  no  new  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  call  for 
increasing  skill 
and  accuracy  in 
those  already 
learned.  Nail  the 
cleats  of  the  swing 
seat  to  the  top 
boards.  This  will 
bring  the  nail 
heads  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  out  of 
sight  and  where 
they  cannot,  by 
coming  loose,  tear 
clothing. 

If  several  of  the  bushel  crates  are 
to  be  made,  Plate  II,  Plan  5,  it  will 
be  best  to  have  the  stock  cut  at  the 
mill  to  both  the  width  and  thick¬ 
ness  required,  leaving  only  the 
length  for  you  to  cut  by  hand.  Nail 
on  the  bottom  slats  first,  being  sure 
to  keep  the  work  square.  In  nail¬ 
ing  the  side  slats,  remember  the  rule 
for  nailing  to  end  grain. 


The  dog  kennel,  Plate  III,  Plan  6, 
is  rather  a  large  and  ambitious  pro¬ 
ject  but  its  dimensions  may,  of 
course,  be  changed  if  desired.  Note 
that  the  drawing  gives  only  the 
essential  measurements.  The  front 
view  is  half-section  to  show  rafter 
plate,  floor,  and  sill.  Only  half  of 
the  door  opening  and  casing  is 

shown.  Roof 
boards  are  shown 
on  the  right  side 
only  and  the  shin¬ 
gling  is  omitted 
entirely.  Notice 
that  the  top  view, 
or  plan  of  the 
plate  and  sill 
frames,  is  smaller 
than  the  outside 
dimensions  of  the 
kennel  by  twice 
the  thickness  of 
the  siding  stock. 
Details  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  half-lap  joint 
for  these  frames 
is  given  on  a  larg¬ 
er  scale  in  the 
right  lower  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  draw¬ 
ing.  Cut  these 
joints  out  with  the 
tw.o  saws. 

Make  the  plate 
and  sill  frames 
first,  then  lay  the 
floor  on  the  latter.  Drive  the  floor¬ 
ing  firmly  together  with  a  short 
waste  piece,  fitting  its  groove  over 
the  tongue  of  the  board  last  put  in 
place.  Blind  nail  through  the  ton¬ 
gue,  or  rather  in  the  corner  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  into  the  frame 
with  6-penny  common  nails,  slanting 
the  nails  so  that  when  fully  driven 
they  will  draw  the  boards  firmly  to- 


Fig.  15.  Rafter  Cutting 


This  cut  shows  the  method  of  laying  out  raf¬ 
ters,  saw  trestle  legs  and  other  similar  cuts 
with  the  steel  square.  The  picture  is  almost 
self-explanatory.  The  rise  is  always  the  ver¬ 
tical  dimension  and  the  run  the  horizontal. 
The  cuts  are  indicated  by  the  black  lines 
across  the  stock  by  the  blade  and  tongue  of 
the  square. 
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|  gether.  This  is  called  “blind  nail- 
|  ing”  because  when  the  next  board  is 
|  laid,  its  grooved  edge,  fitting  over 


Bl  t  C7  C*C?  G 


Wing  Divide rs  &r  Compasses 


Jr~on  Miter-  B ok  an cf  Saw 


Expansion  Bit 


Screyy  Dr/ ver 


the  tongue  of  the  preceding  board,  j 
covers  the  heads  of  the  nails.  All  | 
floors  are  thus  laid  as  you  will  see  if  j 
you  examine  them  for  head  nails. 

Study  carefully  Fig.  15  with  the  j 
explanatory  note  and  then  cut  the  | 
three  pairs  of  rafters.  The  rim  is  | 
half  the  outside  width,  the  rise  is  | 
height  from  plate  to  peak.  Nail  | 
them  in  place  on  the  top  of  the  plate  | 
frame  and  nail  their  tops  together.  | 
Next,  put  siding  on  the  ends,  allow-  | 
ing  the  boards  to  project  above  end  j 
rafters,  afterwards  cutting  them  off  | 
“flush”  (even)  with  the  top  of  rafter,  | 
using  the  crosscut  saw.  In  putting  j 
on  the  front,  the  four  boards  above  | 
the  door  go  on  first,  then  those  on  | 
each  side.  Put  on  the  door  casing,  | 
the  threshold,  and  casings  on  the  j 
corners  of  the  kennel,  if  needed.  | 
Last  of  all,  put  on  the  roof  boards —  | 
those  at  the  peak  first,  then  those  at  j 
the  eaves.  Place  the  others  so  that  | 
the  spaces  between  the  boards  will  be  | 
reasonably  even.  | 

Allow  the  shingles  to  project  over  | 
the  roof  boards  one  inch  all  around.  | 
Lay  the  shingles  4  inches  “to  the  | 
weather.”  Begin  with  a  shingle  at  | 
each  lower  corner.  Between  these  | 
stretch  a  cord  one  inch  from  the  | 
edge  of  the  roof  board.  Nail  the  | 
first  course  so  that  the  “butts”  ex-  | 
tend  about  two  inches  below  the  | 

Shmglmg  cord-  Use  two  nails  in  | 
the  Kennel  each  shingle  and  drive  | 
them  so  that  their  heads  | 
will  be  covered  by  the  next  course.  | 
Leave  a  space  of  about  one-fourth  | 
inch  between  shingles  to  provide  for  | 
swelling  when  wet.  Nail  the  second  | 
course  with  the  butts  even  with  the  | 
cord  and  be  sure  to  “break  joints,”  | 
i.  e.,  the  shingles  of  the  last  course  1 
must  cover  the  cracks  of  the  course  | 
beneath  it.  Strike  a  line  4  inches  | 
above  butts  of  second  course  and  lay  | 
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Smooth  jPlan 


Iron  Spoke^shaves 


the  butts  of  third  course  to  this  line. 
Proceed  in  this  way  until  entire  side 
is  shingled,  then  even  off  the  peak 
and  eaves  with  the  crosscut  saw. 
Finish  at  the  peak 
of  the  roof  with  a 
pair  of  y2"  X  4" 
ridge  boards ;  the 
last  course  of  shin¬ 
gles  being  left  at 
least  8  inches  to  the 
weather. 

Get  a  I  Y/i  -inch 
flat  brush  and  a 
quart  of  “outside” 
house  paint  of  any 
color  you  like  and 
give  the  kennel 
three  coats,  allow—  f^ogur  Bits  in  sets 
ing  about  36  hours 
for  each  coat  to 
dry.  Read  and 
follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  on  the 
can  label.  Brush 
lengthwise  the 
boards  and  see  how 
evenly  you  can 
spread  the  paint. 

Do  not  paint  the 
shingles. 

Now  You’re  a  Real 
Carpenter 

By  this  time  you 
have  enough  expe¬ 
rience  to  plan  and 
build  a  number  of  things,  such  as 
chicken  coops,  rabbit  hutches,  hen’s 
nests,  bird  houses,  plant  boxes — 
things  whose  parts  may  be  cut  ac¬ 
curately  enough  to  be  practical  with 
the  tools  you  have  and  which  may 
be  nailed  together.  Now  let  us  get 
some  more  tools  and  attempt  some 
projects  that  will  require  finer,  more 
accurate  work  and  different  method 
of  fastening. 

You  can  now  use  quite  a  large  ad¬ 


ditional  equipment  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  and  the  following  list  should  be 
secured  if  possible: 


U  raw  Shave 


Sarri  age  Mahers 
Iron  C l  amps 


1- 

1- 

1- 


JYai  Z  Se.  t 


Torni n g  Saw 


Com pass  Saw 


Coping  Sow 


7" wi  si  JDri  1 1  for  Wood 


IHose  Oount er  Sink. 


-10-inch  smooth  plane 
-iV-inch  nail  set 
-aV-inch  brad  awl 

-pair  wing  compasses  and  dividers,  8- 
inch 

-compass  saw  or  pad  saw  (for  out¬ 
side  curves) 

-12-inch  turning  saw  (for  inside 
curves) 

-coping  saw  (for  curves  on  thin 
stock) 

-spoke  shave  (for  smoothing  curves) 
-10-inch  half-round  wood  file 
-iron  miter  box  with  24-inch  back 
saw 

-tanged  firmer  chisels  as  follows: 
1JV,  1",  M",  '/*">  X",  and  y4". 
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PLAN  9.  BENCH  HOOK 
Stock  list,  soft  pine  or  whitewood 

Inches 

Bench  board,  1  piece . . . 94  x  5  x  11 

Cleats,  1  piece . . . 94  x  2  x  10 

PLAN  10.  TOOL  RACK 
Stock  list,  basswood  or  whitewood 

Inches 

Back,  1  piece . 94  x  3  x  15^4 

Shelf,  1  piece . 94  x  194  x  1594 


PLAN  11 

Plan  9.  Bench  Hook. 


Plate  V 

Plan  10.  Tool  Rack. 


Plan  11.  Saw  Trestle. 


PLAN  11.  SAW  TRESTLE 
Stock  list,  hard  pine 

Top,  truss  piece  and  legs,  14  running  feet  of  2  x  4  in.  dressed  four  sides  to  194  x  394  in. 
Brace  boards,  1  piece,  94  x  4  x  22  in. 
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-round  hickory  mallet  with  3-inch 
face 

-carpenter’s  draw  shave,  10-inch 
-6-inch  T-bevel 

-4-inch  iron  carriage-maker’s  clamps 
-6-inch  iron  carriage-maker’s  clamps 
-10-inch  screwdriver 
-8-inch  bit  brace  (ratchet  brace 
preferred) 

-bit  gage 

-set  of  auger  bits,  13  in  all,  as 
lows:  J4",  A",  tV', 

I9,",  5/8",  H",  yA\  it",  W, 

and  1". 

-expansive  bit  for  large  holes 
-twist  drills  for  wood  as  follows : 

inz",  ig  " ,  and  sV'. 
-counter-sink  (for  screw  heads) 


Fig.  16  and  Fig.  17.  Use  of  Miter  Box  and 

Saw 


fol- 

/2". 

w\ 


Making  Seed  Boxes  and  Bird  Houses 

Now  let  us  make  the  seed  germ¬ 
inating  box,  Plate  IV,  Plan  7. 
Cut  out  the  stock  in  the  usual 
manner  except  that  the  ends  of  the 
pieces  should  be  cut  in  the  miter 
box,  Figs.  16  and  17.  This  will 
enable  you  to  be  very  accurate — a 
prime  necessity  in  all  the  coming 
projects.  If  this  box  is  to  be 
painted,  which,  of  course,  it 
should  be,  smooth  the  sides  of  the 
pieces  very  lightly  with  the 
smoothing  plane,  Fig.  18,  and 


sandpaper  with  No.  1  sandpaper, 
Fig.  19.  Nail  the  side  on  with  fin¬ 
ishing  nails  and  set  the  heads  a  bit 
below  the  surface  with  the  nail  set. 
Fill  the  holes,  after  the  first  coat  of 


These  two  pictures  explain  fully  the  use  of  the  miter  || 
box  and  saw.  In  Fig.  16  a  square  cut  is  being  made  f§ 
while  Fig.  17  shows  the  method  of  making  a  “miter”  f| 
cut.  Note  the  iron  clamp.  This  is  a  good  way  to  hold  = 
large  work  firmly  in  the  box  for  cutting.  §§ 

You  will  find  this  tool  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all.  j| 

paint  is  dry,  with  | 
putty.  | 

You  will  find  | 
that  building  a  | 
box  that  is  cor-  j 
rect  to  dimen-  | 
sions  and  square  | 
is  no  “s  nap  | 
Perseverance  | 
and  carefulness  | 
will,  however,  | 
win  success.  This  | 
form  of  box  may  | 
be  adapted  b  y  | 
varying  the  di-  | 
mensions  for  al-  | 
most  any  purpose  for  which  an  open  j 
box  may  be  needed.  | 

For  the  little  bird  house  in  Plan  8,  | 
cut  out  the  two  side  boards  in  one  | 
piece,  lay  out  the  slanting  edge,  and  j 
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2  pieces . — . . . . . . —  Ys  x  6  x22^4 

1  piece . . - . - . 1/4  x  3^4  x  5 


P/an  /3 


Plate  VI  .  j 

PLAN  13.  BOOK  HOLDER  | 

Stock  list,  oak  or  chestnut  i§ 

Inches  H 

Base,  1  piece - - - - - - - i/2  x  6  x  8 

End,  1  piece - - - - - s/&  x  5  x  6 
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Sandpaper  varies  in  coarseness  from  00  to  No.  2.  ^ 

The  grade  is  marked  on  each  sheet.  Never  sand-  = 
paper  until  all  tool  work  is  done,  for  the  grit  of  ^ 
the  sandpaper  will  dull  the  tools.  You  will  find  = 
0  and  54  the  best  grades  for  most  work.  Tear  each  = 
sheet  over  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bench  or  piece  || 
of  work  through  the  center  lengthwise  and  cross-  || 
wise.  Fold  the  pieces  thus  made  once  and  use  = 
them  wrapped  around  a  small  block  as  shown.  || 
Work  lengthwise  the  grain,  and  be  careful  not  to  || 
sandpaper  the  work  out  of  shape.  Shape  your  = 
work  with  tools,  smooth  it  with  the  sandpaper.  M 
Notice  the  position  of  the  plane  lying  on  the  back  n 
of  the  bench.  When  not  in  use,  planes  should  be  n 
laid  back  in  this  position,  thus  protecting  both  the  n 
bench  top  and  the  edge  of  the  plane  blade.  ^ 

Fig.  20.  Boring  with  the  Auger  Bit  1 

There  are  two  ways  of  holding  a  bit  and  brace.  || 
This  is  the  horizontal  position  and  permits  of  || 
greater  pressure  being  used,  as  is  sometimes  neces-  =i 
sary  in  hard  wood.  In  soft  wood  the  spur  will  n 
draw  the  bit  in  without  any  additional  help.  Try  || 
to  bore  straight  through;  it  will  require  some  ex-  ^ 
perience.  H 

If  the  bit  is  forced  entirely  through  from  one  = 
side,  it  will  make  an  ugly  split  on  the  back.  To  = 
avoid  this,  bore  until  the  bit  pricks  through,  then  ^ 
turn  the  board  around  and  finish  the  hole  from  the  = 
other  side. 

Twist  drills  for  wood  are  used  in  about  the  same  n 
manner,  except  that  it  it  unnecessary  to  reverse  the  n 
work  to  prevent  splitting.  H 

In  laying  out  work  for  boring  holes,  locate  the  n 
centers. 

§llllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinnillllllllllllllW^ 
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make  the  cut  in  the  miter  box,  Fig.  1 
17*  Wherever  a  piece  is  the  hypot-  | 
enuse  of  a  right  triangle ,  the  hori-  j 
zontal  base  of  the  triangle  is  called  | 
the  run  and  the  vertical  side  is  the  I 
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Fig.  18.  Smooth  Planing 


Fig.  19.  Sandpapering 


This  boy  is  using  the  smoothing  plane  to  smooth 
s  the  side  of  a  board.  Notice  the  “shearing  cut,”  the 
=  manner  of  holding  the  work  between  the  tail  vise 
§§  and  a  bench  peg,  the  position  of  his  hands,  and 
H  the  fine  curly  nature  of  the  shavings  that  indicates 
|!  a  thin  cut. 
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Plan  14 


PLAN  14.  FOOTSTOOL 
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|  rise.  Instead  of  the  opening  left 
|  above  the  front  board,  the  front  may 
|  be  all  closed  up  and  a  hole  bored 

Fig.  21.  Setting  Screws 
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as  the  screw  (in  diameter),  bore  a  | 
hole  through  the  top  piece;  with  the  | 
countersink,  fit  this  hole  to  the  screw  | 
head.  This  applies  only  to  flat  head  | 
screws ;  round  head  screws  are  never  | 
countersunk.  The  screw  should  go  | 
into  the  second  place  about  one-  | 
third  its  length.  In  hard  wood,  a  hole  | 
should  be  made  the  full  depth  with  | 
a  drill  that  is  about  the  size  of  the  I* 


Fig.  22.  Mallet  and  Chisel 


|  with  the  expansive  bit  for  the  door. 
|  (See  boxing  with  the  augur  bit, 
|  Fig.  20.) 


Making  Workshop  Equipment 

Plans  9,  io,  and  IT,  in  Plate  V, 
|  are  for  workshop  equipment.  The 
|  bench  hook  is  to  hold  work  and  pro- 
|  tect  the  bench  top.  Its  construction 
|  introduces  you  to  the  setting  of 
|  screws.  Screws  should  be  much 
|  more  carefully  located  than  are 
1  nails.  First,  with  a  drill  as  large 


A  large  part  of  work  with  a  chisel  may  be  done  §1 
with  the  “paring”  cut,  holding  the  handle  in  the  s 
palm  of  the  right  hand  and  guiding  the  tool  with  1 
the  left.  Round  corners  are  cut  with  the  flat  side  e 
of  the  chisel  down ;  for  hollows  use  the  bevel  e 
down.  Take  small  cuts.  || 

For  heavy  work  drive  the  chisel  with  a  mallet ;  = 

never  use  a  hammer,  as  it  spoils  the  chisel  handle.  E 
This  boy  is  making  a  half  joint  or  a  notch,  as  for  j| 
the  tool  rack.  His  work  is  laid  out  on  both  sides  E 
of  the  stock.  He  will  work  to  the  line,  first  on  = 
one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Observe  the  bench  E 
hook  under  the  work  to  protect  the  bench  top. 


screw  at  the  bottom  of  the  threads.  | 
With  the  two  pieces  firmly  held  to-  | 
gether  in  vise  or  with  clamps,  drive  | 
the.  screws  “home”  with  the  screw-  1 


This  boy  is  setting  screws.  Notice  the  position 
of  the  forearm,  the  hand,  and  the  screwdriver. 

Never  try  to  force  screws  in  without  having  first 
made  the  holes  for  them.  Either  you  will  twist 
them  off  if  the  wood  is  hard,  or  you  will  split  the 
wood  if  near  the  end  and  the  wood  is  soft. 

Flat-head  screws  should  have  the  holes  counter¬ 
sunk  so  the  heads  will  be  even  with  the  surface 
when  they  are  driven  home. 

The  tip  of  a  screwdriver  should  be  kept  square 
and  the  sides  flat.  Never  sharpen  down  a  large 
driver  to  fit  a  small  screw.  The  slanting  sides 
thus  made  will  slip  out  of  the  kerf  in  the  screw- 
head  and  the  driver  will  be  practically  useless. 
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PLAN  16.  BOOK  SHELVES 
Stock  list,  chestnut  or  whitewood 

Inches 

Shelves,  4  pieces . . . z/A  x  8  x  8 

Posts,  4  pieces . - . z/.  x  3  x  36 

Slats,  4  pieces . - . 14  x  2  x  32 

Top  bars,  2  pieces . . . . . . . z/4  x  2  x  10 


driver,  Fig.  21.  Bore  the  hole  after 
the  pieces  are  fastened  together. 

The  legs  to  the  saw  trestle  present 
the  rafter  problem,  Fig.  15.  Note 


that  the  run  is  8*4  inches,  and  the 
rise  is  18  inches,  and  that  these  are 
laid  out  on  a  line  one-half  inch  from 
the  edge  of  the  stock.  Make  the  cuts 
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in  the  miter  box.  Nail  the  stock  to¬ 
gether  securely  with  common  nails. 
Cut  the  brace  boards  across  the  ends 
after  they  are  nailed  in  place. 


Fig.  23.  Filing 

Notice  carefully  the  manner  of  holding  the  file. 
Take  each  stroke  from  you,  removing  the  file  for 
the  back  or  return  stroke.  The  surfaces  of  files 
are  made  up  of  tiny  teeth  that  cut  with  the  for¬ 
ward  stroke  only,  drawing  the  file  backwards  dulls 
them.  Use  the  flat  side  of  the  file  around  project¬ 
ing  curves  like  the  corner  of  the  board  in  the 
picture.  For  hollows,  use  the  round  side.  Test 
your  work  frequently  with  the  try  square.  It  re¬ 
quires  careful  work  to  shape  curves  well  with  a  file. 
Do  as  little  filing  as  possible;  work  should  be  cut 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  right  shape  with  the 
more  accurate  tools. 

The  tool  rack  is  given  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  only.  Very  likely  you  will 
need  one  of  very  different  dimen¬ 
sions.  Arrange  the  notches  along  the 
back  to  fit  the  tools.  Lay  them  out 
carefully  with  square  and  gage,  saw 
the  sides  with  the  miter  box,  and 
chisel  out  the  hole  as  shown  in 
Fig.  22. 

The  sleeve  board  in  Plate  VI, 
Plan  12,  should  be  securely  fastened 
together  by  two  ij4-inch  screws 


through  both  top  and  bottom  boards. 
Cut  out  the  ends  with  the  compass  or 
pad  saw.  Work  the  top  to  all  the 
lines  accurately  with  the  edges 
square;  then,  J^-inch  from  the  edge, 
draw  a  pencil  line  on  both  sides  and, 
writh  spoke  shave,  file,  and  sand¬ 
paper,  Fig.  23,  try  to  make  the  edge 
a  perfect  half  circle.  Lay  this  board 
out  from  the  center  line;  your  wing 
compasses  will  be  needed  for  the 
circles. 


Fig.  24.  Using  the  Drawshave 


Notice  that  the  drawshave  is  held  with  the  flat 
side  to  the  work.  Turn  it  a  bit  at  an  angle  so  as 
to  obtain  a  “shearing”  cut.  You  have  undoubted¬ 
ly  learned  long  ago  when  whittling  with  your 
pocketknife  that  a  shearing  or  drawing  cut  is  the 
easiest  made  and  gives  the  smoothest  surface.  Re¬ 
member  this  principle  in  using  any  edge  tool. 

The  drawshave  is  a  convenient  tool  for  quickly 
disposing  of  heavy  cuts  of  waste,  as  in  outline  to 
the  side  lines  of  the  tapering  sleeve  board  in  Plan 
12. 

Making  a  Book  Holder 

The  vertical  end  of  the  book  hold¬ 
er,  Plate  VI,  Plan  13,  should  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  baseboard  by  three 
screws  up  through  from  the  under¬ 
side.  As  these  screws  go  into  the 
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end  grain,  they  must  be  at  least  1%. 
inches  long  and  rather  small  in 
diameter,  and  very  carefully  set,  for 
screws,  like  nails,  do  not  hold  well  in 
end-grain.  Modify  the  shape  of  the 
end  boards  to  any  outline  you  may 
desire.  Be  sure  that  this  job  is  n ice- 


put  on  a  light  coat  of  wax,  spreading  | 
it  with  a  bit  of  cloth.  As  soon  as  it  | 
begins  to  feel  “rubbery,”  polish  with  j 
a  clean  cloth.  Be  sure  when  you  are  | 
through  to  burn  all  cloths  used  for  | 
this  work,  as  such  cloths  will,  in  jj 
time,  heat  and  catch  fire  spontane-  | 


ly  smoothed  up,  Fig.  23,  for  it  is  the 
first  piece  of  furniture  you  have 
tried.  Get  a  small  can  of  wood 
stain  (do  not  get  varnish  stain)  and 
The  a  small  can  of  furniture 

of  a  Real  wax.  With  a  small  brush 
^ rt1st  stain  the  book  holder  all 

over  except  the  bottom.  As  soon  as 
the  stain  begins  to  look  dull,  wipe 
off  all  that  you  can  with  an  old 
cloth.  In  about  a  half  day’s  time 


ously.  Get  a  can  of  liquid  glue  and 
spread  a  thin,  even  coat  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  thin  stick  and  cover  it 
with  a  piece  of  felt  somewhat  larger 
in  size,  so  that  when  the  glue  dries 
the  felt  may  be  trimmed  even  with 
the  shears.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  any  article  intended 
to  be  used  on  a  table  top  with  felt 
to  prevent  scratching  and  to  give  a 
neat  appearance. 
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This  Is  for  Mother 

The  details  for  the  frame  of  a 
|  footstool  that  is  intended  for  sim- 
|  pie  upholstering  are  given  in 
|  Plate  VII,  Plan  14.  The  design  at 
|  the  bottom  of  the  posts  may  be 
|  varied  to  suit  your  ideas.  Cut 
1  whatever  outline  you  decide  to 
|  use  from  a  strip  of  heavy  paper 
|  and  use  it  as  a  pattern.  After  all 
|  the  pieces  are  cut  to  size  and 
|  nicely  smoothed,  first,  fasten  the 
1  How  to  two  parts  of  each  post 

|  Ma\e  a  together  with  round- 

|  Toot  Stool  head,  blue  screws; 

|  then  fasten  the  rails  on  the  inside 
|  of  the  posts  with  two  flat-head 
|  screws  in  each  end  of  each  rail. 

|  Nail  a  piece  of  leather  or  other 
|  suitable  upholstering  material  on 
|  the  top  of  the  frame  with  the 
|  edges  neatly  folded  under.  Use 
|  fancy  upholstering  nails,  taking 
|  pains  to  space  them  evenly.  Turn 
|  the  stool  top  down,  pack  in  as 
|  much  as  the  frame  will  easily  hold 
|  of  curled  hair  (fine  excelsior  will 
|  do  as  a  substitute),  fit  a  j4-inch 
|  pine  board  loosely  inside  the 
|  frame  and  fasten  it  in  place  with 
|  a  cleat  fastened  along  the  lower 
|  edge  of  each  end  rail.  Finish  the 
|  stool  as  explained  for  the  book 
|  holder,  Plate  VI,  Plan  13. 

The  only  difficult  thing  in  Plate 
|  VIII,  Plan  15,  is  the  assembling. 

|  In  doing  this,  work  from  the  cen- 
|  ter  line.  Notice  the  stock  list  calls 
|  for  a  template — this  is  a  block  to 
|  fit  between  the  guides.  Fasten  it 
|  temporarily  in  place  on  the  back, 

|  then  fasten  the  guides  securely 
|  and  remove  the  template.  Use 
|  hat-head  screws  for  the  back  and 
|  round-head  screws  for  the  front. 

|  Finish  nicely  with  stain  and  wax. 

|  If  you  have  mastered  all  previous 
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work,  the  set  of  shelves  Plate  IX, 
Plan  1 6,  will  present  no  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  Note  the  details  given  on 
the  left  post  for  the  location  of  the 
screws;  these  are,  of  course,  the  same 
for  all  four  posts.  Lay  out  these 
dimensions  very  carefully.  The  holes 
must  be  made  in  both  the  posts  and 
in  the  edges  of  the  shelves  as  well, 
otherwise  the  shelves  cannot  be  prop¬ 
erly  placed  and  will  be  split  by  the 
screws.  Fasten  the  top  bars  to  the 
posts  with  screws ;  the  slats  may  be 
fastened  with  finishing  nails  and 
their  heads  covered  with  small  fancy 
upholsterer’s  nails.  Finish  the  shelves 
with  stain  and  wax. 

Plate  X,  Plan  17,  is  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  style  of  bookshelves.  Holes, 
called  mortises ,  are  cut  through  the 
ends  to  receive  projections  or  tenons 
on  the  ends  of  the  top  and  bottom 
shelves.  Holes  are  in  turn  cut  in 
these  tenons  to  receive  the  tapering 
More  pins  and>  when  driven  in 

Homes  for  place,  hold  the  whole 
Book  Friends  p  {  e  c  e  firmly  together. 

The  middle  shelf  is  held  up  by  pins, 
called  dowels,  (see  note  under  Fig. 
25),  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  shelf, 
holes  being  bored  in  the  end  boards 
to  receive  them.  Lay  out  the  work 
very  carefully  on  both  sides  of  the 
stock.  Cut  first  the  tenons;  then  the 
mortises  through  them  for  the  pins. 
Be  sure  these  are  so  located  that  the 
pins  will  tighten.  In  cutting  the 
mortises,  bore  out  as  much  as  possible 
with  an  auger  bit,  then  finish  with  a 
mallet  and  chisel.  Work  partly 
from  both  sides  of  the  stock  or  you 
will  split  and  spoil  the  work. 

In  the  drawing  of  the  clothes 
pole,  Plate  XI,  Plan  18,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  some  of  the  details  have 
been  omitted.  The  two  parts  of  the 
base  are  crossed  and  at  their  center 
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a  “half  joint”  is  made.  This  is  just 
like  the  joint  described  in  Plate  III 
Plan  6,  for  the  corner  of  the  kennel 

Fig.  25.  Boring  for  Dowels 


This  boy  is  doing  several  things  to  take  note  of. 
First,  he  is  using  the  vertical  position  for  boring 
with  bit  and  brace.  Second,  he  has  a  bit  gage  on 
his  bit  which  enables  him  to  bore  several  holes  all 
of  the  same  known  depth,  and  he  is  preparing  to 
fasten  two  pieces  of  stock  together  with  dowels  and 
glue  to  make  a  wide  piece  for  a  taboret  top. 

Doweling  is  a  round  wooden  rod  obtained  in  % ", 
3/i ",  and  W.  Three-eighth  inch  is  more  commonly 
used.  In  putting  table  tops  and  similar  work  to¬ 
gether,  short  pieces  about  2"  long  are  used  in  the 
joints.  First,  make  the  joint  using  the  longest  plane 
you  have,  so  that  it  will  be  perfect  when  the  two 
edges  are  laid  together.  Then  fasten  together  in 
the  vise,  as  in  the  picture.  Square  lines  across  the 
edges,  find  exact  center  of  each  board  on  these 
lines,  and  bore  holes  to  fit  dowels  about  y&"  deep¬ 
er  than  half  the  length  of  dowel.  Insert  dowels 
in  one  board  with  glue.  Put  glue  in  the  other 
holes  and  on  entire  surface  of  joint,  and  clamp 
together  with  bar  clamps.  Be  sure  piece  is  per¬ 
fectly  fiat  and  leave  24  hours  to  dry. 

frames.  Fasten  the  parts  of  these 
shelves  securely  with  flat-head 
screws  from  the  underside  of  the 
.base.  Put  on  the  braces  last  and 
fasten  them  to  the  pole  with  finish¬ 
ing  nails  set  and  puttied,  or  with 
round-head  screws. 
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Use  of  the  Turning  and  Coping  Saws 

For  cutting  the  curves  in  the  brac¬ 
es  at  the  foot  of  the  clothes  pole  use 
the  turning  saw,  Fig.  2 6.  The  com¬ 
pass  saw  or  pad  saw  may  be  used, 
but  once  the  turning  saw  is  learned 
you  will  prefer  it  to  the  others.  The 
more  gradual  curves  may  be 
smoothed  with  the  spoke  shave, 
which  is  adjusted  much  like  the 
block  plane  of  which  it  might  be 
called  a  distant  relative  Tip  the 
tool  forward  on  its  nose,  set  it  for 
a  very  light  cut,  use  a  shearing 
stroke  and,  above  all,  work  with  the 
grain.  Be  as  careful  to  keep  curved 

Fig.  26.  How  to  Use  the  Turning  Saw 
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The  thinness  of  this  saw  together  with  the  wide 
space  between  the  blade  and  the  brace  enable  yoi 
to  cut  in  a  circle  or  turn  just  as  sharp  curves  as 
you  find  it  necessary  in  cutting  any  piece  of  wood. 

edges  square  with  the  sides  of 
stock  as  you  are  to  keep  straight 
edges  square.  All  sharp  curves 
must  be  filed.  Smoothing  must  be 
finished  by  wrapping  sandpaper 


around  the  file.  The  foregoing  di-  | 
rections  will  apply  to  all  curved  | 
edges. 

The  coping  saw  is  used  for  very  | 
abrupt  curves  and  for  thin  stock.  It  | 
may  be  used  to  make  dissected  pic-  | 
ture  puzzles.  For  these,  use  pulp  | 
board  inch  thick  (often  used  for  | 
interior  wall  covering  in  house  | 
building) .  Paste  any  suitable  pic-  | 
ture  smoothly  on  this  stock,  cut  to  | 
the  edges  of  the  picture  with  the  j 
cross-cut  saw,  smooth  the  edges  with  | 
the  plane,  and  then  saw  into  any  ir-  | 
regular  pieces  you  may  choose  with  | 
the  coping  saw.  Hold  the  work  on  | 
one  corner  of  a  bench  or  table  and  j 
run  the  saw  in  a  vertical  position.  | 
A  small  clamp  will  be  of  use  in  hold-  | 
ing  the  work  firmly.  | 

Making  Plans  of  Your  Own  1 

Having  reached  this  point  in  your  | 
work  with  tools,  you  will  be  able  to  | 
make  many  simple  articles  that  you  | 
may  find  need  for,  planning  them  to  j 
suit  your  own  special  purposes.  You  | 
will  find  this  even  more  interesting  | 
than  following  ready-made  plans.  | 
Often  the  best  way  is  to  work  from  | 
a  model  of  the  desired  article,  mak-  | 
ing  such  changes  in  dimensions  and  | 
construction  as  will  better  adapt  it  | 
to  your  own  peculiar  use.  The  fol-  | 
lowing  are  suggestions.  | 

Weather  vanes  in  interesting  va-  | 
riety  may  be  made  by  cutting  fig-  | 
ures  of  birds  or  animals  from  thin  j 
wood  with  the  coping  saw.  Fasten  | 
these  to  a  heavier  bar  or  horizontal  | 
base  strip  through  which  | 
a  hole  is  bored  to  re-  | 
ceive  a  vertical  pin  upon  | 
which  the  vane  is  to  revolve.  To  | 
make  the  vane  “face  the  wind,”  this  j 
hole  must  be  nearer  the  front  end  of  | 
the  vane.  The  pin  may  be  a  laree  | 
nail  or  “spike”  driven  in  the  top  of  | 


Sawing  Out 

VC^eather 

Vanes 
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a  post.  Place  a  washer  between  the 
vane  and  the  post  to  allow  the  vane 
to  turn  easily. 

Windwheels  are  mounted  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  weather  vanes. 

The  wheel  may  be  made  by  half¬ 
jointing  two  soft  wood  pieces  (joint 
used  in  base  of  clothes  pole,  Plate 
XI,  Plan  1 8)  at  their  centers,  then 

Fig.  27.  Looking  Through  the  Periscope 


Here  are  two  periscopes  that  these  boys  made  for  themselves. 
They  are  made  on  the  same  principles  as  the  ones  used  by 
soldiers  in  a  war.  The  picture  shows  how  the  mirrors  should 
be  set.  Make  one  and  you  will  have  something  new  next  time 
you  are  playing  soldier  or  having  a  snow-ball  battle. 

whittling  or  drawshaving  the  four 
arms  all  to  the  same  slant.  Small 
wheels,  whose  arms  have  rather 
sharply  slanting  faces,  turn  the  more 
easily  and  run  the  faster.  A  good 


wheel  may  be  made  by  using  a  round 
block  of  wood,  perhaps  ^4  inch  thick 
by  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  for 
Tien  Try  a  hub  on  which  pieces  of 
a  Wind  tin,  properly  bent,  are 

Whed  fastened  for  arms.  Make 

the  body  of  the  model  of  a  piece  an 
inch  or  more  square  in  cross-section 
and  about  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel.  To  one  end 
of  the  body  the  wheel  is 
attached  so  as  to  revolve 
freely,  and  the  other  end 
is  provided  with  a  suit¬ 
able  vane  or  “tail”  of 
thin  wood  sufficiently 
large  to  compel  the  mod¬ 
el  to  “face  the  wind.” 
Find,  by  trial,  the  point 
on  which  the  assembled 
•model  will  balance  and 
through  the  body  at  this 
point  bore  the  hole  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  vertical  pin  on 
which  the  model  is  to 
turn. 

A  level  and  a  compass 
are  necessary  instru¬ 
ments  in  constructing  a 
sun  dial.  The  face  of 
the  sun  dial  must  be  a 
perfectly  level  surface, 
preferably  square,  on 
which  a  line,  called  the 
noon  mark,  has  been 
drawn  running  exactly 
north  and  south.  The 
finger  of  the  dial,  called 
the  gnomon,  is  set  on  this 
noon  mark ;  the  upper 
edge  of  the  gnomen  must 
be  parallel  with  the 
earth’s  axis.  To  occupy 
this  position  it  must  make  an  angle 
with  face  of  the  dial  that  is  equal,  in 
number  of  degrees,  to  the  local  lati¬ 
tude.  Having  the  dial  with  its 
gnomen  correctly  set,  the  hour  marks 
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|  may  easily  be  established  on  any 
|  sunny  day. 

All  out-of-door  articles  that  are 
|  intended  to  resist  the  weather  should 
|  be  given  at  least  three  coats  of  “out- 
|  side”  paint. 

Where  a  Wash  Boiler  Is  Useful 

Skis  and  toboggans  are  simple 
|  yet  rather  difficult  projects.  The 
|  difficulty  lies  in  the  bending  of  the 
j  wood.  To  do  this  rightly  a  “form” 

|  Making  Skis  must  be  made,  the  wood 
|  being  steamed  until  pli- 

|  Toboggans  able  anfj  f-pen  clamped 

|  or  otherwise  fastened  to  the  form 
|  until  perfectly  dry.  The  steaming 
|  will  very  likely  prove  a  hard  prob- 
|  lem,  but  it  may  be  done  in  a  wash 
|  boiler,  over  which  a  canvas  cover 
|  has  been  tied  in  such  a  manner  as 
|  to  hold  the  wood  in  place.  The 
|  process  will  take  several  hours.  It 
|  will  quite  likely  be  necessary  to  have 
|  your  forms  made  at  some  local  shop. 

Before  undertaking  skis  or  to- 
I  boggans,  you  should  make  a  careful 
|  study  of  some  good  model.  Select 
|  the  best  straight-grained  white  ash, 
|  if  possible  to  secure  it.  Probably 
|  the  next  best  wood  is  spruce. 

Hockey  sticks  may  be  cut  from 
|  birch  or  white  maple  and  bent  in 
|  like  manner.  Give  such  models  as 
|  these  three  coats  of  good  wagon  or 
[  boat  varnish. 

Stilts  are  very  easily  made.  Be 
|  sure  to  have  strong  straight  wood 
|  for  the  long  pieces;  their  size  and 
|  length  will  depend  upon  the  size 
|  and  weight  of  the  boy  who  is  to 

I  Stilts?  use  them.  Bevel  or  round 

|  That's  an  off  the  corners  of  these 

|  Easy  One  pieces  and  make  them 

|  very  smooth.  Make  the  foot  pieces 
|  the  right  width  at  the  top  to  receive 
|  your  foot;  eight  inches  would  be  a 
|  good  length,  and  they  should  be 
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tapered  or  curved  away  so  that  the  | 
width  at  the  bottom  will  be  about  an  1 
inch.  Attach  them  at  whatever  | 
height  you  like  and  secure  them  with  | 
carriage  bolts,  two  in  each,  passing  | 
entirely  through  both  the  foot  piece  | 
and  the  pole.  A  broad  leather  strap  | 
should  be  so  fastened  (nailed)  as  to  | 
fit  the  top  of  the  foot  to  hold  it  in  | 
place  and  to  help  in  raising  the  stilt  | 
in  walking.  | 

The  boys  in  the  picture,  Fig.  27,  | 
are  looking  at  each  other  over  the  j 
end  of  this  big  table  through  peri-  | 
scopes.  These  are  the  instruments  j 
How  to  used  by  the  submarine  | 

Make  a  and  by  the  soldier  in  the  | 

Periscope  trenches  to  see  the  enemy,  | 
without  exposing  himself.  The  | 
“scopes”  these  boys  have  made  are  | 
long  hollow  boxes  about  2j/2"x4"  | 
on  the  inside,  constructed  of  Y%- inch  | 
stock.  Near  each  end,  but  on  oppo-  | 
site  sides,  small  holes — about  | 
i"X3" — are  made  to  look  through,  | 
and  facing  these  holes  small  mir-  | 
rors  are  built  in  at  an  angle  of  45  | 
degrees.  The  black  lines  drawn  on  j 
the  periscope  at  the  left  will  show  | 
the  position  of  these  mirrors  and  the  j 
white  lines  will  explain  how  the  | 
boy,  by  looking  through  the  opening  j 
in  the  bottom  of  his  instrument,  can  | 
see  the  top  of  the  one  the  other  boy  | 
is  using.  | 

Kite-making  is  a  craft  in  itself.  | 
The  kite  is  really  the  most  elemen-  | 
tary  form  of  the  modern  aeroplane.  | 
The  most  common  and  perhaps  the  | 
best  kite  is  the  tailless  kind.  This  | 
kite  may  be  made  any  desired  size.  | 
When  For  its  construction  you  | 

Kite  Time  will  need  two  sticks,  the  | 

Comes  spine  and  the  bow ,  both  | 

of  the  same  length.  Basswood  makes  | 
good  kite  sticks,  being  both  light  | 
and  flexible.  The  size  of  the  stick  | 
in  cross-section  depends,  of  course,  | 
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upon  the  size  of  the  kite  or  upon 
the  needed  strength.  Use  the  light¬ 
est  sticks  possible  and  secure  rigid¬ 
ity  of  construction.  Y"YY"  will 
be  found  a  suitable  dimension  for 
use  in  medium-sized  kites.  Kite 
sticks  should  be  lashed  together,  not 
nailed.  V-shaped  grooves  should  be 


tissue  paper  and  cut  the  covering  2 
inches  outside  of  the  strings.  Use 
about  Y  inch  of  this  extra  size  to 
fold  and  paste  around  the  strings. 
Stretch  a  cord  tightly  from  end  to 
end  of  the  bow.  Between  this  cord 
and  the  bow  at  their  centers,  insert 
a  brace  stick  about  3  inches  long. 


Fig.  28.  A  Miniature  Telegraph  System 


The  above  telegraph  system  can  be  made  up  of  the  materials  that  nearly  every  boy 
can  find  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  the  copper  wire  which  can  be  secured  at  a 
hardware  store,  or  from  a  dealer  in  electrical  supplies.  You  can  see  from  this,  how  to 
make  the  wet  cell  from  an  old  dry  cell  and  glass  fruit  jar.  and  how  to  arrange  the 
instruments  and  make  the  connections. 


|  cut  across  the  ends  to  receive  the 
|  stringing,  and  the  sticks  should  be 
|  neatly  wound  with  small  cord  near 
|  the  ends  to  prevent  splitting.  All 
|  lashings  and  windings  should  be 
|  secured  with  a  coat  of  shellac. 

Suppose  we  have  decided  to  build 
|  a  tailless  kite  with  a  3-foot  spine. 
|  Lash  the  bow  to  the  spine  at  the 
|  center  of  the  former  and  about  one- 
|  fifth  the  length  of  the  latter  from  the 
|  end.  Next,  string  around  the  frame 
|  thus  made  hard  twisted  cotton  cord 
|  that  will  not  stretch,  using  care 
|  to  have  the  frame  perfectly  bal- 
|  anced  and  spaced.  The  covering  to 
|  this  kite  must  be  put  on  loosely  or 
|  the  kite  will  be  unsteady  and  likely 
|  to  dive  to  destruction.  Lay  the 
|  strung  form  on  a  sheet  of  strong 


The  bridle  is  a  cord  fastened  to  the  | 
two  ends  of  the  spine  and  it  should  | 
be  long  enough  so  that,  when  pulled  | 
to  one  side,  it  will  reach  the  end  of  j 
the  bow.  It  is  at  this  point  in  the  | 
bridle  that  the  kite  line  is  attached.  | 
The  square-box  kite  requires  a  | 
stronger  wind  but  has  greater  pull-  | 
ing  qualities  c.nd  is  steadier  than  are  | 
its  flat  relatives.  It  is  not  difficult  | 
to  make,  if  care  and  accuracy  are  | 
used.  Fourteen  inches  square  is  a  | 
good  size  to  choose.  The  cell  at  each  | 
end  should  be  as  long  as  the  kite  is  | 
square,  and  the  vent  be-  | 
Square  tween  the  cells  somewhat  | 

Box  Kite  longer  —  perhaps  17  | 

inches  for  a  14-inch  kite.  First  get  1 
out  four  corner  sticks  the  right  | 
length.  Six  inches  from  each  end  | 
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of  each  stick  on  one  edge  cut  a 
square  notch  inch  deep  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  brace  sticks,  two  of 
which  are  placed  diagonally  in  each 
cell.  These  brace  sticks  should  be 
square  notched  at  each  end  to  fit  the 
notches  in  the  corner  sticks,  wound 
to  prevent  splitting,  and  made  just 
long  enough  to  bow 
slightly  when  in 
place.  To  ascertain 
the  length  of  the 
brace  sticks,  lay  out 
a  14-inch  square. 

Draw  its  diagonals. 

From  the  length  of 
these  diagonals 
subtract  the  com¬ 
bined  width  of  the 
two  corner  sticks, 
then  add  for  the 
notches  in  both  cor¬ 
ner  sticks  and  in 
both  ends  of  the 
brace  stick. 

Make  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  cells  of 
two  strips  of  thin, 
tough  paper,  58  in¬ 
ches  long  by  15/4 
inches  wide.  Fold 
over  inch  along 
both  long  edges. 

Lay  a  small  cord  in 
the  crease  and  glue 
down  the  fold.  Lap  the  ends  2  in¬ 
ches  and  glue  together,  making  both 
covers  exactly  the  same  length — 28 
inches  when  folded  flat.  These  cell 
covers  may  be  made  of  cambric  if 
desired.  Place  glue  on  the  outer 
edge  of  two  of  the  corner  sticks  for  a 
distance  of  14  inches  from  each  end 
and  fasten  them  in  the  opposite  folds 
of  the  cell  covers.  Exactly  in  the 
center  between  this  pair  of  corner 
sticks  the  covers  should  again  be 
folded  flat  and  the  other  pair  of 


corner  sticks  glued  in  place.  Open 
the  kite  after  the  glue  has  dried 
and  insert  the  brace  sticks,  which,  if 
their  length  has  been  correctly  de¬ 
termined,  will  make  the  kite  rigid. 
To  fly  the  kite  in  a  diagonal  posi¬ 
tion,  use  for  a  bridle  a  single  line 
fastened  to  the  two  ends  of  one  of 

the  corner  sticks.  If 
the  kite  is  to  fly  in 
a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion,  two  adjacent 
corner  sticks  should 
be  provided  with 
bridle  lines  which 
are  caught  together 
by  the  kite  line. 
The  length  of  the 
bridle  lines  and  the 
point  at  which  to 
attach  the  kite  line 
must  be  determined 
by  trial,  for  no  two 
kites  can  be  made 
to  behave  exactly 
alike. 

In  fact,  success¬ 
ful  kite-making 
and  flying  require  a 
good  supply  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  persist¬ 
ence,  and  the  be¬ 
ginner  must  not  be 
disheartened  by 
many  a  defeat. 

Making  Edison’s  Playthings 

The  making  of  simple  electrical 
devices  is  very  fascinating  but  re¬ 
quires  much  special  material  and 
often  the  purchase  of  quite  expen¬ 
sive  bits  of  apparatus.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  special  field  in  itself,  related  only 
incidentally  to  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  or  ability.  There  are,  however, 
spme  simple  pieces  easy  to  make 
from  readily  obtainable  material  that 
are  both  interesting  and  instructive, 


Fig.  29.  A  Home-made  Doorbell 
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|  if  not  exactly  of  practical  value. 

First,  you  will  need  a  source  of 
|  electricity — a  battery.  The  dry  cell 
|  of  commerce  is  the  most  convenient 
|  form  in  which  to  obtain  electrical 
|  energy.  You  can  readily  obtain 
|  these  dry  cells,  after  they  have  be¬ 
ll  come  discharged  and  useless,  from 
|  any  garage  or  from  some  of  your 
|  automobilist  friends.  These  dry 
|  cells  may  easily  be  made  into  quite 
|  efficient  wet  batteries. 

First,  cut  off  the  top  of  a  quart 
|  fruit  jar.  To  do  this,  soak  a  piece  of 
|  cotton  twine  in  alcohol  or  gasoline 

I  Maimg  and  wind  ;t  several 

|  a  Wet  times  around  the  jar 

|  Battery  where  you  desire  to  cut 

|  it  off.  Set  fire  to  the  string.  As 
|  soon  as  it  has  burned  out  plunge  the 
|  top  of  the  jar  in  water.  The  two 
|  parts  of  the  jar  will  quickly  part 
|  company. 

Remove  the  pasteboard  covering 
|  from  the  dry  cell  and  with  a  ten- 
|  penny  nail  punch  twenty  or  thirty 
|  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  battery. 
|  Distribute  these  holes  as  evenly  as 
|  possible.  Punch  them  deeply  enough 
|  to  reach  the  carbon  center  but  not 
|  deeply  enough  to  break  it. 

Mix  a  small  amount  of  plaster  of 
|  paris  with  water  in  the  bottom  of 
|  the  glass  jar,  imbed  the  bottom  of 
|  the  dry  cell  in  the  plaster  and  allow 
|  it  to  harden.  Fill  the  glass  jar  to 
|  within  one-half  inch  of  the  top  of 
|  the  dry  cell  with  a  saturated  solution 
|  of  salammoniac.  Melted  paraffin 
|  may  be  poured  over  the  top  of  this 
|  solution  to  prevent  slopping.  One 
|  of  these  batteries  is  shown  in  the 
|  illustration  of  the  telegraph,  Fig. 
|  28,  and  of  the  door  bell,  Fig.  29.  It 
|  is  hardly  sufficient  to  operate  these, 
|  but  several  such  batteries  may  be 
|  connected  in  a  series  and  will  develop 
|  enough  current  for  many  uses.  They 
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will  easily  produce  one-half  volt 
each,  or  about  one-half  the  strength 
of  the  dry  cell  when  new.  In  con¬ 
necting  the  series,  remember  that  the 
positive  pole  of  one  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
next  (center  with  rim). 


Making  an  Electromagnet  j| 

An  electromagnet  consists  of  an  j 
iron  core  around  which  an  insulated  j 
wire  has  been  regularly  and  evenly  | 
wound.  To  make  a  simple  electro-  | 
magnet,  wind  a  common  spool  with  j 
No.  20  (B  &  S  Gage)  insulated  | 
wire.  In  starting  the  winding,  leave  j 
enough  of  the  first  end  of  the  wire  | 
projecting  to  provide  for  connecting  j 
with  the  battery  or  instrument.  Fill  | 
the  spool  with  the  winding,  which  | 
may  be  shellacked  or  covered  with  | 
bicycle  tape.  Through  the  spool  in-  | 
sert  and  fasten  a  common  stove  bolt;  | 
when  the  two  ends  of  the  winding  j 
wire  have  been  connected  with  the  | 
two  poles  of  the  battery,  your  spool  | 
has  become  a  magnet,  the  ends  of  j 
the  bolt  being  its  north  and  south,  | 
or  positive  and  negative,  poles  re-  j 
spectively.  [ 

Two  of  the  simple  magnets  are  | 
usually  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  j 
29,  when  they  become  a  horseshoe  | 
magnet.  The  inner  wire  of  one  | 
should  be  connected  to  the  outer  | 
wire  of  the  other  and  a  bar  of  iron  | 
or  a  heavy  wire  fastened  by  the  § 
nuts  on  the  bolts  across  the  ends  of  j 
the  two  spools.  The  positive  and  g 
negative  poles  are  then  adjacent,  in-  | 
stead  of  being  the  opposite  ends  of  | 
the  single  magnet.  The  horseshoe  j 
magnet  may  be  conveniently  mount-  | 
ed  on  a  wooden  block.  A  better  | 
magnet  may  be  made  if,  instead  of  | 
using  the  wooden  spool,  the  stove  | 
bolt  is  covered  with  waxed  paper  | 
and  pasteboard  washers  are  used  at  | 
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each  of  the  ends.  Of  course  electro-  The  wiring  is  completed  by  connect-  | 
magnets  are  not  magnets  except  ing  the  other  wire  of  the  magnet  | 
when  the  current  is  flowing 
through  them.  The  more 
cells  you  have  in  your  series, 
the  greater  the  power  of  your 
magnet.  Polished  bits  of 
steel  like  your  knife  blade 
may  be  temporarily  magne¬ 
tized  by  drawing  them  across 
the  poles  of  the  electro-mag¬ 
net,  and  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  tried  with 
pins,  needles,  and  other  bits 
of  steel  and  iron. 

Now  the  Telegraph 

There  are  many  electrical 
devices  that  depend  for  their 
operation  upon  the  inter¬ 
ruption  or  breaking  of  the 
electric  current  and  the  use 
of  some  form  of  the  electro¬ 
magnet.  Among  these  are 
the  telegraph  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  bell. 

Fig.  28  shows  a  very  crude 
telegraph  outfit.  At  the  right 
is  the  key  or  sending  instru¬ 
ment.  This  one  is  made  of  a 
strip  of  tin,  the  edges  of 
which  were  turned  over  and 
the  whole  piece  bent  as 
shown,  and  tacked  to  the 
wooden  block.  A  2 -penny 
common  nail  is  driven 
through  the  tin  by  means  of 
which  the  key  is  connected 
to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery.  A  second  nail  is 
driven  in  such  a  position 
that  when  the  key  is  pressed 
it  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  head  of  the  nail.  This 
nail  is  connected  to  one  of 
the  wires  of  the  magnet 
used  in  the  sounder  shown 
at  the  left  in  the  illustration. 
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|  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  bat- 
|  tery.  A  flexible  bit  of  tin,  shaped 
|  and  mounted  as  shown  in  the  pic- 

1  How  Your  ture>  completes  the 
|  Telegraph  sounder,  as  the  receiving 

|  Works  instrument  is  called.  A 

|  very  small  space  is  left  between 
|  this  bit  of  tin  and  the  poles  of 
|  the  magnet.  When 
|  pressed,  the  circuit 
|  is  completed  and 
|  the  magnet  is 
|  charged  and  draws 
|  the  sounder  down, 

|  holding  it  until  the 
|  key  is  released.  In 
|  this  way,  with  long 
|  and  short  contacts, 

|  the  dashes  and  dots 
|  of  the  telegraphic 
|  code  may  be  trans- 
|  mitted,  the  key  be- 
|  ing  the  sending  sta- 
|  tion  and  the  sound- 
|  er,  the  receiving 
|  station. 

|  Plenty  of  bat- 
|  teries  should  be 
|  provided  so  as  to 
|  take  care  of  the  re- 
|  sistance,  due  to  the 
|  length  of  an  actual 
|  line  between  neigh- 
|  boring  houses  and 
|  to  give  a  strong  movement  of  the 
|  sounder.  An  outfit  similar  to  this 
|  will  furnish  two  boys  with  many  of 
|  the  rudiments  of  telegraphy. 
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cuit;  then  trace  the  wiring  from  the 
battery  to  the  lever  that  operates 
the  hammer.  When  this  lever  is 
touching  the  bent  nail  contact  post 
that  shows  beneath  the  bell,  the  cir¬ 
cuit  is  made  and  the  magnet  im¬ 
mediately  acts  by  drawing  the  lever 
over  to  its  poles  and  away  from  the 
bell.  The  lever  is  made  of  two 

strips  of  tin,  the 
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The  Tenon  Joint 


This  shows  the  tenon  and  mortise  cut 
and  ready  to  be  put  together.  In  cutting 
your  material  to  make  this  joint  you  must 
do  your  marking  and  cutting  very  carefully 
in  order  to  make  a  close-fitting  joint. 


Then  Try  an  Electric  Bell 

The  illustration,  Fig.  29,  shows 
|  a  crude  but  working  model  of  an 
|  electric  bell.  The  whole  arrange- 
|  ment  is  made  quite  clear  by  the  pho- 
|  tograph  except  in  one  particular. 
|  Remember  that  the  bell  depends  for 
|  its  operation  upon  a  rapid  automat- 
|  ic  making  and  breaking  of  the  cir- 


smaller  one  of 
which  the  picture 
does  not  show.  This 
strip  remains  in 
contact  with  the 
post  until  the  ham¬ 
mer  lever  is  almost 
in  contact  with  the 
magnet,  when,  for 
a  brief  instant,  it 
leaves  the  post,  and 
the  circuit  is  broken 
and  the  lever 
springs  back,  deliv¬ 
ering  the  blow  to 
the  bell  and  again 
closing  the  circuit 
for  another  work- 
ing  cycle.  The 
smaller  strip  of  tin 
might  be  a  fine 
wire,  for  it  needs 
to  be  so  light  that 
it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  spring  action  of  the  ham¬ 
mer.  The  construction  of  the  model 
would  be  improved  if  the  bell  were 
placed  at  the  left  of  the  hammer. 
You  will  need  some  patience,  a  care¬ 
fully  made  magnet,  and  effective 
batteries  if  you  make  a  successful 
bell. 

For  use  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
work  and  for  any  “tinker  jobs”  you 
will  naturally  want  to  try  “on  your 
own  hook,”  you  will  find  a  pair  of 
side-cutting  pliers,  a  pair  of  small 
straight  snips,  (tin  shears)  and  a 
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hack  saw”  for  cutting-  metal,  very 
convenient  tools  to  own. 


Work  with  Mortise  and  Tenon  Joint 

We  will  end 


1 — cabinet  scraper  with  burnisher  for 
sharpening  same. 

If  you  desire  to  undertake  panel 
work  or  the  construction  of  drawers 


this  excursion 
into  the  land  of 
“making  and  do¬ 
ing”  with  some 
pieces  of  work 
the  construction 
of  which  re¬ 
quires  the  mor¬ 
tise  and  tenon 
joint.  This  joint 
is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to 
make  but  when 

the  job  of  making  it  is  done  neatly 
and  well  you  can  feel  well  repaid  for 
your  labor.  At  this  point  you  will 
need  to  get  a  few  additional  tools. 
They  are  as  follows : 


Fig.  31.  Manner  of  Holding  Mortise  and  Ten  on  Joints 


Fig.  32.  Sawing  Out  the  Tenon 


or  any  work  requiring  grooves, 
tongues  or  “rabbets”  (consult  your 
dictionary),  you  will  need  a  univer¬ 
sal  plane  which  is  provided  with  in¬ 
terchangeable  blades  and  suitable 

adjustments  for 


3 — socket  mortise  chisels,  ^4-in.,  ^-in., 
J^-in. 

1 — mortise  gage. 

1 — 10-in.,  10-point  back  saw. 


doing  all  kinds 
of  tongueing, 
grooving,  and 
rabbeting.  This 
plane  will  have 
with  it  a  little 
book  of  direc¬ 
tions  that  will 
explain  its  use 
quite  clearly. 

The  mortise 
and  tenon  joint, 
Fig.  30,  consists 
of  a  mortise  cut 
in  the  side  of 
one  member,  into 
which  fits  a 
tenon  cut  on  the 
end  of  the  other 
member  of  the 
joint.  We  will 
speak  of  these  two  as  the  mortise 
member  and  the  tenon  member.  Both 
the  mortise  and  the  tenon  are  usually 
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centered  on  the  width  or  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  stock,  the  width  of  the 
mortise  or  thickness  of  the  tenon  de¬ 
pending  usually  on  the  thickness  of 
the  tenon  member.  Stock  less  than 


y -inch  thick  will  have  J^-inch  ten¬ 
ons,  y  inch  to  y  inch  will  have 
^4-inch  tenons,  and  stock  above  % 
inch  will  have  ^4 -inch  tenons.  This 
provides  for  a  shoulder  on  both  sides 
of  the  tenon,  and  a  still  greater 
shoulder  is  usually  allowed  at  each 
end  of  the  tenon.  One-quarter  inch 
is  a  good  size  for  these  unless  the 
mortise  is  very  close  to  the  end  of 
its  member,  as  at  the  top  of  a  table 
post,  when  a  greater  shoulder  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  prevent  splitting  the  top 
of  the  post. 

Occasionally  thin  stock  is  mort¬ 
ised  in  full  size — for  example,  the 
slats  in  the  end  of  a  table  or  in  the 
back  of  a  chair — but  this  is  not  done 
where  the  members  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  structural  strength. 
Besides,  it  is  not  nearly  so  easy  to 


make  a  perfect  joint  as  with  a 
shouldered  tenon.  1  he  tenon 
should  be  an  easy  driving  fit  for  the 
mortise,  the  latter  being  made 
slightly  deeper  than  the  length  of 

the  tenon.  For  most 
furniture  making 
such  as  we  will  un¬ 
dertake,  tenons 
should  be  made  from 
i  inch  to  1*4  inches 
long. 

After  joints  are 
properly  fitted,  ap¬ 
ply  a  thin  coat  of 
thin  hot  glue  all  over 
both  members  and 
draw  the  work  firm¬ 
ly  together  with  bar 
clamps  as  shown  in 
Fig.  31.  Be  sure 
that  the  work  is 
square  and  correctly 
assembled  and  all 
joints  tight.  Leave 
it  twenty-four  to 

thirtv-six  hours  to 
•/ 

dry  before  removing  surplus  glue 
and  smoothing  up.  Speaking  of  hot 

Fig.  34.  Finishing  the  Tenon 


glue,  it  is  obtained  in  “flake”  form. 
This  flake  glue  should  be  soaked 
twenty-four  hours  in  cold  water  to 


Fig.  33.  Cutting  the  Shoulder  for  the  Tenon 
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|  soften  it,  then  it  should  be  cooked  in 
I  a  double  boiler  (glue  pot). 

Glue  will  not  hold  joints  in  arti- 
|  cles  intended  for  out-of-doors  use. 
I  Such  joints  should  be  pinned,  i.e., 
|  after  they  are 
|  drawn  together, 

|  a  hole  should 
I  b  e  bored 
|  through  both 
|  the  mortise 
|  member  and 
|  the  tenon  about 
|  inch  from 
|  the  shoulder 
|  and  a  tightly 
|  fitting  pin  or 
|  dowel  driven 
|  in,  its  ends 
|  afterward  b  e  - 
I  ing  trimmed 
|  even  with  the 
|  surface  of  the 
|  mortise  mem 
|  ber.  It  is  not 
|  a  bad  plan  to 
|  do  this  with 
|  glued  joints  for 
|  it  makes  them 
|  less  liable  to  be 
|  broken  by  sud- 
|  den  blows. 

Figs.  32,  33, 
and  34  will 
|  show  quite 
|  clearly  how  to 
|  proceed  in 
|  making  a  mor- 
|  tise  and  tenon 
|  joint.  Having 
|  determined  the 
|  thickness  of  the 
|  tenon  and  the 
|  size  of  its  end 
|  shoulders,  lay  out  both  mortise  and 
|  tenon  carefully,  being  sure  that  they 
1  correspond  in  dimensions  and  that 
I  the  mortise  is  properly  located. 


i  1 


For  the  mortise,  first  square  two 
lines  across  the  face  of  the  stock  cor¬ 
responding  in  location  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  width  of  the  tenon  member. 
(See  Fig.  30.)  In  from  these,  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  end 
shoulders  and 
square  two 
more  lines 
across  the  face 
of  the  mortise 
member.  This 
latter  pair  of 
lines  locates  the 
ends  of  the 
mortise.  Be¬ 
tween  these, 
with  the  mor¬ 
tise  gage,  lay 
out  the  width 
of  the  mortise 
which  must 
correspond  to 
the  thickness  of 
the  tenon.  In 
setting  the  mor¬ 
tise  gage,  first 
set  its  two 
points  apart, 
-the  thickness 
of  the  tenon. 
This  is  done  by 
releasing  the 
set  screw  on  the 
head  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  thumb 
screw  on  the 
end  of  the  gage. 
Then  set  the 
head  to  obtain 
the  correct  dis¬ 
tance  from  face 
side  of  the  stock 
to  the  mortise. 


If  the  mortise  is  to  be  centered,  try 
the  gage  from  both  sides  of  the  stock, 
varying  the  adjustment  of  the  head 
until  the  points  register  the  same 
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|  from  either  side. 

Having  the  mortise  correctly  laid 
|  out  as  described  above  and  shown 
|  in  Fig.  32,  with  a  bit  whose  diam- 
I  eter  equals  the  width  of  the 
|  mortise,  bore  to  the  desired  depth  as 
|  shown  in  Fig.  33,  cutting  away  as 
|  much  wood  as  possible  with  the  bit. 
|  Finish  the  ends  of  the  mortise,  first 
I  using  the  mortise  chisel.  Using  the 
|  mallet,  drive  the  chisel  in  squarely, 
|  bevel  side  toward  the  mortise,  to  the 
|  full  depth  of  the  bit  holes  and  break 
|  it  over  towrard  the  bevel.  Finish  the 
|  mortise  sides  with  a  wider  paring 
|  chisel.  Do  not  “undercut”  so  as  to 
|  make  the  mortise  larger  at  the  bot- 
|  tom  than  at  the  surface  of  the  stock. 
|  Such  a  joint  cannot  hold. 

For  the  tenon,  first  cut  the  stock 
|  to  the  length  called  for  between  the 
[  two  mortise  members  plus  twfice  the 
|  length  desired  for  the  tenon  (as¬ 


suming  that  one  is  to  be  cut  on  both  j 
ends  of  the  stock).  Measure  from  | 
the  end  of  stock  the  length  of  the  | 
tenon  and  square  a  line  entirely  j 
around  the  stock,  drawing  the  lines  | 
with  a  knife  point.  Remember  in  | 
squaring  for  joints  to  work  care-  | 
fully  from  properly  marked  “face  | 
sides.”  Notice  the  face  marks  j  in  j 
Figs.  31  and  32.  Having  the  | 
shoulder  line  properly  established,  j 
with  a  common  marking  gage  set  to  j 
correspond  to  the  size  of  the  end  | 
shoulders,  gage  for  both  these  | 
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shoulders.  Begin  at  the  shoulder 
line.  Gage  from  this  to  the  end  of 
the  stock,  then  across  the  end,  and 
lastly  down  to  the  shoulder  line  on 
the  opposite  side.  With  the  mortise 
gage  set  with  the  same  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  points  as  was  used  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  corresponding  mortise 
and  with  this  space  centered  on  the 
thickness  of  the  tenon  member,  gage 
a  double  line  from  the  shoulder  line 
on  one  edge  of  the  stock  to  the  end, 
across  the  end  and  to  the  shoulder 
line  on  the  opposite  edge.  Fig.  32 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  tenon 
laid  out  ready  for  cutting,  and  also 
the  first  step  in  cutting  the  tenon. 

Be  sure  to  run  the  saw  outside  but 
neatly  touching  the  gage  lines. 

You  will  find  that  you  will  require 
considerable  practice  before  being 
able  to  make  all  four  cuts  perfectly. 

In  Fig.  33  the  first  cut  to  the  should¬ 
er  line  has  been  made  and  the  saw  is 
entering  the  second.  Fig.  34  shows 
the  last  cut  and  Fig.  30,  the  joint 
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Fig.  35.  Using  the  Cabinet  Scraper 


Fig.  36.  Setting  the  T-Bevel 


completed  ready  to  go  together.  If 
the  shoulder  cuts  have  been  rightly 
made,  the  shoulders  will  fit  squarely 


and  tightly  against  the  face  of  the  | 
mortise  member.  If  the  tenon  is  a  | 
trifle  too  large  for  the  proper  driv-  | 
ing  fit,  pare  the  sides  across  the  | 
grain  with  a  sharp  chisel.  Use  care,  | 
for  it  requires  but  a  little  cutting  to  | 
make  a  loose  fit  and  spoil  what  was  j 
a  good  job.  | 

It  might  be  well  to  say  at  this  | 
point  that  all  the  projects  that  fol-  | 
low  make  use  of  the  mortise  and  | 
tenon  joint.  You  should  not  under-  | 
take  their  construction  until  you  | 
have  mastered  the  making  of  this  | 
joint  and  have  had  considerable  ex-  | 
perience  with  all  the  tool  work  pre-  | 
viously  explained.  All  the  work  | 
outlined  is  carefully  graded  and  it  | 
is  assumed  that  before  any  project  is  | 
undertaken,  all  the  tool  work  up  j 
to  that  point  has  been  done.  With  j 
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Plate  XIV 

PLAN  21.  FOOTSTOOL  FRAME 
Stock  list,  kiln-dried  hardwood. 

4  posts  . . - . 1 3A 

2  rails . Vs 

2  rails  . Vs 

8  brace  members  . V 


Inches 

m  x  1194 

3  x  16 

3  x  12 

2  x  8  54 


each  new  project 
all  the  new  work 
is  explained.  Once 
directions  are 
given,  they  are  not 
repeated,  e.g., 
curve  cutting  is 
explained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
clothes  pole,  Plate 
XI,  Plan  1 8,  al¬ 
though  curve  cut¬ 
ting  occurs  in 
many  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  that  follow, 
nothing  further  is 
said  about  it. 

In  the  plans 
many  details,  such 
as  invisible  edges 
and  interior  con¬ 
struction  have 
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Plate  XV 

PLAN  22.  ALARM  CLOCK  CASE 
Stock  list,  any  suitably  seasoned  lumber 

Inches 

4  posts  . Vs  x  %  x  12 

4  rails  . Vs  x  1  x 

2  rails  (lower) . . . Vs  x  1%  x 

4  upper  side  rails . Vs  x  1  x 

2  lower  side  rails. . . . Vs  x  1V\  x 

1  face  board . %  x  5%  x 

2  side  boards . . . 4  x  3V  x 

1  top  . . . Vs  x  5Vs  x 

Clock-shelf  fitted  in  assembled  frame  resting 
on  cleats  at  correct  height  to  fit  clock  used. 
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been  omitted  for 
the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness.  The  stock 
list  and  your  own 
mechanical  sense 
will  furnish  all 
the  information 
not  conveyed  in 
the  plans. 

Plate  XIII, 
Plan  20,  is  a  fern 
stand  much  like 
the  one  in  one  of 
the  pictures.  This 
affords  a  good 
problem  for  the 
first  mortise  and 
tenon  construc¬ 
tion.  Notice  by  the 
stock  list  that  the 
rails  (tenon  mem¬ 
bers)  are  ^4-inch 
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thick,  and  plan  the  size  of  the  tenons 
as  suggested  in  the  directions.  First, 
get  out  the  posts  to  stock  size;  then 
lay  out  and  cut  the  mortises,  four  in 
each  post  or  two  in  each  face.  The 
mortises  are  centered  and  if  cut  ij^- 


45-degree  miter,  otherwise  one  tenon 
will  be  much  too  short  and  will  not 
make  a  strong  joint.  The  slats  in  the 
drawing  are  nailed  on ;  they  may  be 
mortised  in  the  edges  of  the  rails.  If 
ths  latter  is  done,  they  must  be  in 
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Plate  XVI 

PLAN  23.  THREE-PART  FOLDING  SCREEN 
Stock  list,  kiln-dried  quarter-sawed  oak.  (For  each  small  section.) 

Inches  For  the  middle  section. 

2  stiles  _ V&  x  x  63  2  stiles  . . 7/g  x  2 3/  x  67 

2  rails  (upper)  _ 7/g  x  2^4  x  18  3/16  2  rails  (upper)  . 7/g  x  2/a  x  20  3/16 

1  rail  (lower)  _ 7/g  x  3^2  x  18  3/16  1  rail  (lower)  . 7/g  x  3/  x  20  3/16 


|  inch  deep,  will  open  directly  into 
|  each  other.  In  joints  like  these,  the 
I  ends  of  the  tenons  should  be  cut  to  a 


place  before  the  rails  are  glued  into  | 
the  posts.  Cut  the  tapers  on  the  | 
posts  and  have  all  parts  perfectly  j 
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smoothed  before  gluing  up.  If  you 
make  the  piece  of  hardwood,  you 
will  need  to  use  the  cabinet  scraper 


to  properly  smooth  it  for  finishing, 
Fig.  35.  In  assembling,  glue  it  up 
in  sections;  first  glue  two  opposite 
sides,  being  sure  that  posts  are  in 
proper  position  to  receive  the  other 
rails  when  the  first  gluing  is  dry 
and  the  assembling  is  completed.  In 
clamping,  place  soft  wood  blocks  be¬ 
tween  the  clamps  and  the  work,  and 
be  sure  that  the  clamping  does  not 


“roll’ 

joint 


the  post,  leaving  an  open 
on  one  side.  This  may  be 


avoided  by  shifting  the  position  of 
the  loose  blocks  so  that  the  clamp 
bearing  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
rails.  Be  sure  that  work  is  clamped 
up  “square,”  drawn  together  firmly, 
and  that  when  left  to  dry  it  is  “out 


* 

Plate  XVII 

PLAN  24.  UMBRELLA  HOLDER 

Stock  list,  kiln-dried  stock,  oak  preferred. 
See  if  you  can  make  this  stock  list  yourself. 
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of  wind”  (long  i  in  “wind”).  The 
latter  may  be  ascertained  by  looking 
across  the  posts  of  the  section  as  you 
would  place  your  eye  on  a  level  with 


MANUAL  TRAINING 

placed  on  cleats  that  are  fastened 
with  screws  to  the  lower  inside  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  lower  rails.  Cut  the 
corners  of  this  shelf  away  on  a  quar- 
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Plate  XVIII 

PLAN  25.  HALL  CLOCK 
Stock  list,  kiln-dried,  quarter-sawed  white  oak. 


posts  . l°/4  X 

rails  .  3A  x 

rails  (lower) . 3A  x 

side  rails . .  3/4  x 

side  rails  (lower) . . .  3/4  x 

face  . 


Inches 
l3/4x  134x71 
2 
3 
2 
3 


Vs  x  13 


x  15 
x  15 
x  11 
x  11 
x  13 


2  front  slats .  3/g  x 

1  front  slat  (wide) . .  3/g  x 

4  side  slats  (lower) . .  3/g  x 

2  side  slats  (middle) . .  3/g  x 

2  side  panels .  3/a  x 

2  back  slats  (lower) .  3/g  x 

2  back  slats  (middle) . 3/g  x 


4 

3 

4 
9 
4 
4 


x  15 
x  15 
x  21 
x  26 
x  13 
x  21 
x  26 


T/4 

y* 

i/. 


V2 

A 

y* 


if  it 


were 


|  a  wide  surface  to  see  u 
|  warped  or  twisted. 

The  drawing  does  not  show  the 
|  shelf.  This  may  be  of  soft  wood  and 


ter  circle  to  avoid  fitting  them  to  the  | 
posts.  Plate  XIV,  Plan  2  1,  is  a  foot-  | 
stool,  the  construction  of  which  needs  | 
little  discussion  after  the  fern  I 
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Plate  XIX 

PLAN  26.  SEWING  TABLE. 

Stock  list,  seasoned  birch  or  cherry.  Inches 

4  posts  . . . . . lr4  x  1%  x  24^4 

2  rails  . . . ll/\  x  1%  x  24^ 

2  cleats  . . . _ .  7/z  x  2*4  x  17 

1  spring  board . . .  34  x  2  x  30*4 

1  spring  board  block . 1 .  34  x  3  x  4 

1  top  — .  34  x  18*4  X  36 


QUARTERED  oak  piano  bench 

Plate  XX 

PLAN  27.  PIANO  BENCH 

Stock  list,  kiln-dried  hardwood,  oak  preferred.  Inches 

4  posts  . . . 134  X  134x19 

2  end  rails  (upper) . _ . . . . .  34  x  4  x  13 

2  end  rails  (lower) . 34  x  2^4  x  13 

2  side  rails . . 34  x  4  x  32 

1  brace  bar . . . 34  x  3  x  33  J4 

6  end  slats  . 34  x  1*4  x  10 

1  top  . . . . .  7/&  x  16*4  x  36 
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Folate  /?ac/c 


Chest  nut 


'Sccrt'e.  J?*=  /* 


1  middle  rail . — . . . 34  x  354  x  37 

1  lower  rail— . 34  x  4  x  37 

2  brackets  . 34  x  154  x  7  54 

2  shelf  rests . -—34  x  3  x  4 

1  plate  rail . . *. . - . - — 34  x  154  x  3854 

1  shelf  (top) . 34  x  254  x  40 


1  shelf  (bottom) . . . . . 34  x  5 


x  40 


Plate  XXII 
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Plate  XXIII 

PLAN  30.  MORRIS  CHAIR 

Stock  list,  kiln-dried  quarter-sawed  white  oak 

Inches 

4  posts  . . 2  x  2  x  23 

2  rails,  back,  front .  %  x  x  21 

2  rails  (upper  side) .  $/\  x  1*4  x  20 

2  rails  (lower  side) .  %  x  4  x  21 

4  side  slats . .  3/&  x  2^4  x  IS 

2  side  slats . . .  3/gx3  x  15 

2  brace  members . .  3/\  x  6  x  16 


arms .  %  x  4*4 

rod  rests . 1J4  x  1J4 

Back 

stiles  .  34  x  2*4 

rail  (upper) .  2/4  x  2% 


rail  (lower) . 2/4 

slats  .  34 

slat  .  34 

Cleats  and  slats  under  cushion 

frame  is  assembled. 


x  3  x 
x  2  x 
x  2 x 
fitted 


32*4 

12 

27 

15 

15 

21 

21 

after 


Fig.  37.  Using  the  Block  Plane 


stand  has  been  built.  Note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rails  are  flush  with 
the  inside  or  face  surfaces  of  the 
posts,  and  note  the  dotted  lines  on 
the  side  and  end  views  that  indi¬ 
cate  how  the  tenons  and  mortises 
are  arranged.  Be  careful  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  mortises  not  to  split  the 
posts.  Glue  the  braces  to  the 
posts,  fasten  them  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  screw  the  tops  on  from 
the  inside  of  the  rails.  This  stool 
is  intended  for  a  leather  or  tap¬ 
estry  top.  This  should  be  nailed 
to  the  top  of  the  rails ;  then  turn 
the  stool  over,  pack  suitable  filling 
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|  material  into  the  frame,  over  this  lay  hole  in  the  beam  of  the  marking 
|  a  board  that  fits  tightly,  force  it  gage  in  the  end  opposite  the  spur. 
|  firmly  down  on  the  packing,  and  Fit  a  lead  pencil  into  this  hole  and 

1  Book  Shelves 


♦♦ 


PLAN  31.  BOOK  SHELVES 
Stock  list,  kiln-dried  hardwood,  oak  preferred. 

4  posts  . . x 

3  rails  (back) .  A  x 

1  rail  (back  bottom) .  A  x 

2  rails  (upper  side) . - . .  A  x 

4 


Inches 
13/4  x  40 
3  x  28^4 
3J-2  X  28  K 
3  x  1154 
3 y2  x  uK 
1  x  27 K 


shewed rrzzizziizfiiizzzzz: . .  - . . 3/4  x  12 x  *  27  *  g 


I  fasten  in  place  with  cleats  screwed 
|  to  the  end  rails. 

Plate  XV,  Plan  22,  involves 
|  smaller  joints  than  the  preceding 
|  projects.  The  front  and  side  panels 
|  are  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the 
1  rails,  as  is  also  the  shelf  on  which 
|  the  clock  stands.  To  lay  out  the 
1  chamfer  along  the  top  board,  bore  a 


gage  as  with  the  spur,  first  ascertain-  | 
ing  the  right  measurement  with  the  | 
ruler.  Cut  the  chamfer  with  the  | 
block  plane  with  a  shearing  cut,  | 
testing  the  work  with  the  T -bevel  | 
set  as  in  Fig.  36.  | 

The  screen  frames  shown  in  Plate  | 
XVI,  Plan  23,  involve  no  new  diffi-  | 
culties  except  those  which  come  | 
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♦♦ 


from  their  size.  For  these  and  for 
all  the  larger  pieces  of  hardwood 
furniture  to  follow  it  will  be  advis¬ 
able  to  have  the  stock  cut  to  the  re¬ 
quired  dimensions  at  some  local  mill. 
Make  two  of  the  smaller  frames  and 
one  large  one.  After  they  are  stained 
and  finished,  cover  the  top  panels 


Cover  the  top  panels  with  tapestry, 
plain  denim  or  burlap  of  a  harmo¬ 
nious  color.  Then  finish  along  the 
edges  with  upholsterer’s  gimp  and 
fancy  nails,  evenly  spaced.  Between 
the  screens,  use  three  fancy  surface 
hinges  of  brass,  placing  one  set  on 
one  side  of  the  screen  and  the  other 
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Plate  XXV 

PLAN  32.  MAGAZINE  HOLDER. 

Stock  list,  kiln-dried  quarter-sawed  white  oak.  Inches 

2  front  posts  . 1*4  x  1^x50 

2  rear  posts  . iy2  x  \y2  x 

2  rear  rails  .  3/4  x  4  x  18 

2  side  rails  (upper) . 34  x  3  x  \0V. 

2  side  rails  (lower) . 34  x  4  x  10  J4 

4  side  slats  . ...  %  x  2%  x  37 1/2 

3  back  slats  . . .  %  x  3  x  37% 

.  34  x  uyA  x  1634 

. - . . .  34  x  12  x  17J4 


2  shelves 

3  shelves 


with  tapestry  or  with  some  other 
suitable  material,  and  remember  that 
both  sides  will  show  when  finished. 


set  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  umbrella  stand,  Plate  XVII, 
Plan  24,  should  have  a  shelf  placed 
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|  in  the  bottom  as  described  for  the  half  jointed  together  at  their  cen-  I 
|  fern  stand,  Plan  20.  This  shelf  ters,  and  fitted  in,  after  the  re-  | 
|  should  have  a  round  hole  cut  to  re-  mainder  of  the  job  is  assembled.  1 

/(? Scate  c?  —  / *  /Jt- Qwzt*  O^cLt'c. 
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Plate  XXVI 

PLAN  33.  WRITING  TABLE. 

Stock  list,  kiln-dried  quarter-sawed  white  oak 

4  posts  . . . . . . . 1  34  x 

2  top  end  rails .  %  x 

2  lower  end  rails . .  %  x 

1  top  back  rail . .  34  x 

1  lower  back  rail . . .  34  x 

4  end  slats  . . .  34  x 

2  back  slats . . . . .  34  x 

1  back  slat  (wide) . . .  34  x 

1  front  rail . - . .  34  x 

1  drawer  partition  . . . . .  34  x 

1  shelf . . . . . . . .  Vs  x 

1  top  . . . - . -  34  x 

For  each  drawer. 

1  front  . . . - . - . . . - - -  34  x 

1  back  (soft  wood) . . . - .  Vs  x 

2  sides  (soft  wood) . . . - .  Vj  x 

1  bottom  (soft  wood) . . . - .  ^4  x 


- > 


Inches 
1%  x  29 
5  x  20 

234  x  20 

5  x  31J4 

234  x  3154 

x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 


3 

3 

4 

134 

34 

ll 

24 


1734 
155* 
1554 
3154 
434 
30  54 
x  36 


434  x  1434 

37/g  X  137/g 

434  x  1934 

19/2  X  1334 


ceive  a  deep  agate  pie  plate  to  catch 
the  drippings  of  the  umbrellas.  The 
cross  bars  in  the  top  are  made  long, 


The  side  slats  may  have  a  decora-  | 
tive  opening  cut  in  them  with  the  | 
coping  saw,  if  desired. 
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The  hall  clock,  Plate  XVIII,  Plan  The  end  view  of  the  sewing  table,  | 
1  25,  is  not  difficult,  but  is  a  long  job.  Plate  XIX,  Plan  26,  shows  only  one  | 

|  Be  sure  to  secure  perfectly  straight  pair  of  legs;  the  other  pair  is  offset  | 

|  stock  for  the  four  corner  posts  and  to  the  right  so  they  will  not  inter-  | 

|  do  accurate  work  or  you  will  have  fere  with  each  other  when  folded.  | 

|  trouble  in  assembling.  If  desired,  The  top  for  this  will  be  made  more  g 


A 


PLAN  34.  WRITING  TABLE  CABINET 

Stock  list,  kiln-dried  quarter-sawed  white  oak 


1  back  . 

1  top  shelf. . 

4  ends  . 

4  shelves  . 

Each  small  drawer. 

1  front  . . . 

1  back  . 

2  ends  . 

1  bottom  . 

(Last  three  items  soft  wood.) 


Inches 
Vs  x  7l/2  x  35 
s/8  x  7  x  3054 

54  X  6*A  x  53/4 

Vz  x  63/4  x  8*4 

s/s  X  2 14  X  8 
3/s  X  2*4  X  7  s/s 
3/8  X  2*/4  X  63/s 
*4x53/4x  7/2 


the  slats  may  be  made  to  nail  on  the 
outside  of  the  rails  instead  of  mor¬ 
tising  in,  as  in  the  plan.  Any  reli¬ 
able  local  dealer  can  obtain  works 
for  this  clock  for  from  $10  up,  and 
will  tell  you  how  to  put  them  in. 
Make  the  face  of  your  clock  so  that 
it  can  be  removed  from  the  front  to 
provide  for  inspection  of  the  works 
from  time  to  time. 


attractive  if  glued  up  in  strips  of 
light  and  dark  wood.  Be  sure  your 
lumber  is  well  seasoned,  otherwise  it 
will  not  stay  glued.  Kiln-dried 
lumber  is  the  best.  Have  the  long 
joints  prepared  at  the  mill.  Follow 
directions  for  setting  dowels,  Fig. 
25,  and  make  up  the  top  longer  and 
wider  than  finished  dimensions,  cut¬ 
ting  to  size  after  gluing  is  dry.  To 
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Drawer  guides  a//  of 

S77O0/C  or  Cherry, 

fitted  to  /cngiti  atft* 
table  frame  /s  glued  up. 


/f//  tenons  to  be  /’tong.  "thick,  centered 
on  stock.  A^orf/ses  to  be  centered  on  stock. 
/J/iow'  j£" shoo/dens  ercept  ot  top  of  posts  where 
shoulders  should  be  /". 


She  ft  /O  “  yv/de  and 

fitted  between  end  rode  to  length  'O 


'  Tenons' /" /ongP 
and  fad  w/dtn 
of  ro'ndte. 

foil  fig  tn  ich  — ' 


Plate  XXVIII 

PLAN  35.  LIBRARY  TABLE 


which  must  be  very  carefully  placed 
each  end  to  receive  pins  in  the 


smooth  the  ends  of  the  top  you  will 
need  to  use  the  block  plane,  Fig.  3 7- 
Perfectly  made  and  pinned  joints 
are  required  between  posts  and  rails. 
Fasten  rails  to  top  with  table  hinges. 
The  legs  are  secured  open  by  the 
spring  board,  which  has  two  holes 


near 

under  side  of  the  rails. 

Plate  XX,  Plan  27,  is  for  a  piano 
bench.  This  has  all  the  essentials 
of  table  construction  and  makes  a 

to  do  before  under¬ 


good  project 
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taking  a  table.  The  lower  shelf  may 
'be  mortised  through  the  end  rails 
or  fitted  between  and  fastened  by 
first  boring  a  J^-inch  hole  from  un¬ 
derneath,  i -inch  from  the  end  and 
not  more  than  half-way  through  the 
stock.  From  the  inside  of  this  hole, 
bore  with  a  7/16-inch  drill  out 


KNOWLEDGE 

fastened  to  the  top  of  the  side  rail. 
Cleats  are  nailed  to  the  inside  of  the 
rails  about  one-half  inch  from  the 
lower  edge  and  a  thin  wood  or  pulp 
board  fastened  to  the  underside  of 
these  cleats.  A  storage  for  music  is 
thus  provided. 

The  plate  rack,  Plate  XXI,  Plan 
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front  posts . \3/4  x 

rear  posts  . 7/8  x 

upper  side  rails . 3/4  x 

lower  side  rails . .  34  x 

back  .  3/a  x 

rail .  3/ax 


PLAN  39.  WRITING  DESK 

Stock  list,  kiln-dried  quarter-sawed  white  oak 

Inches 
13/4  x  29 


back 


shelf  (lower) .  3/. 

front  rail .  y4 


6 

5 

2 

13 

2 

7 


x  37 

1324 

1334 
28 
28 
x  2734 


A  x  124x28^ 


1  top  . 3/4  x  1914  x  31 

1  shelf  (upper)  . s/8  x  5%  x  27% 

2  pigeonhole  ends .  s/8  x  5^4  x  27 24 

2  pigeonhole  shelves .  s/8  x  514  x  7 

Stock  for  drawers  to  be  worked  out  from 
study  of^drawer  specifications  for  writing  table 
and  cabinet,  Plans  33  and  34. 


through  the  end  of  the  stock  for  a 
screw.  Two  screws  will  be  needed 
in  each  end.  Table  tops  are  often 
fastened  down  to  the  frame  in  this 
manner.  Look  over  shop-made  fur¬ 
niture  for  hints.  The  top  of  this 
bench  is  put  on  with  table  hinges, 


28,  is  a  plain  mortise  and  tenon  job 
that  at  this  point  will  need  no  com¬ 
ment,  unless  it  be  the  general  rule 
that  in  fastening  with  screws,  e.g. 
the  shelves,  place  them,  as  far  as 
possible  so  their  heads  will  be  hid¬ 
den  from  view  when  the  piece  of 
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I  furniture  is  in  its  normal  position.  Hinge  the  back  to  the  back  rail  and  1 
I  Such  a  piece  as  this  should  be  have  your  local  blacksmith  make  a  | 


|  screwed  firmly  to  the  wall  with  two 
|  round-head  screws  located  above 
|  the  center  of  gravity. 

|  The  wall  book  shelf,  Plate  XXII, 
|  Plan  29,  may  be  made  without  the 
|  panels,  when  it  is '  much  the  same 
|  problem  as  Plate  XXI,  Plan  28.  If 
|  made  in  this  manner  and  the  ends 
|  fastened  to  the  shelves  with  screws 
|  or  dowels,  it  presents  no  new  problem. 
|  It  may,  however,  be  made  the  first 
|  piece  of  panel  work  as  indicated  in 
|  the  drawing.  Make  the  mortises  and 
|  tenons  first.  Then  with  the  universal 
|  plane  set  up  for  cutting  a  j4-inch 
|  groove,  make  the  grooves,  centered 
|  on  thickness  and  J4~inch  deep,  on 
|  lower  edge  of  top  rail,  both  edges  of 
|  middle  rail,  upper  edge  of  lower  rail, 
|  and  inner  edges  of  vertical  end 
|  pieces  (stiles).  Make  the  panel  a 
|  bit  less  in  width  than  the  space  plus 
|  the  grooves  to  allow  for  expansion. 
|  Glue  ends  of  panels,  but  not  the 
|  edges;  if  edges  are  fastened  and  the 
|  panel  shrinks,  it  will  split.  Glue  in 
|  a  piece  at  top  and  bottom  of  groove 
|  in  stiles. 

The  best  construction  would  call 
[  for  a  housed  joint  where  the  shelves 
|  join  the  ends,  i.e.,  the  end  of  the 
|  shelf  is  “let  in”  to  the  end  board  its 
1  full  size  to  the  depth  of  ^4-inch. 
|  This  is  really  only  a  very  accurate 
|  mortising  job,  but  to  do  it  you  will 
I  |  need  a  bit  without  a  point  so  the 
|  boring  can  be  done  without  defac- 
|  ing  the  outside  of  the  end  boards. 
|  Such  bits  are  called  Forstner  bits, 
1  and  /4-inch,  ^/g-inch  and  /4-inch 
|  are  the  most  useful  sizes. 

|  The  Morris  chair,  Plate  XXIII, 
|  Plan  30,  presents  no  new  processes. 
|  Its  dimensions  may  be  changed  to 
|  suit,  those  in  the  drawing  being 
1  somewhat  smaller  than  standard. 


rod  of  inch  round  iron  to  sup¬ 
port  the  back.  Loose  cushions  are 
usually  used  in  Morris  chairs  and 
slats  should  be  provided,  resting  on 
cleats  near  the  bottom  of  the  front 
and  rear  rails,  on  which  to  place  the 
seat  cushion. 

There  is  really  no  new  work  in 
the  bookshelves  or  in  the  magazine 
holder,  Plate  XXIV,  Plan  31,  and 
Plate  XXV,  Plan  32,  but  great  ac¬ 
curacy  must  be  exercised  both  in 
measurements  and  in  working.  Cut 
the  notches  in  the  posts  all  to  the 
same  depth  and  be  sure  the  ends  of 
the  shelves  are  perfectly  square  and 
all  to  the  exact  length  required. 
End  sections  are  glued  up  first,  and 
all  shelves  and  the  members  of  the 
back  sections  must  go  in  together. 
Slats  may  be  nailed  with  finishing 
nails  to  the  shelves. 

Notice  in  Plates  XXVII  and 
XXVIII,  Plans  33,  34,  and  35,  that 
the  front  rail  under  the  drawers  lies 
horizontally  so  that  the  mortises  in 
the  posts  will  be  crosswise  instead  of 
lengthwise.  Study  Plan  34  for  the 
arrangement  of  drawer  guides.  Plan 
33  will  show  the  best  method  of 
drawer  construction.  The  ends  of 
the  front  board  have  a  rabbet  into 
which  the  end  of  the  side  board  is 
glued  and  nailed.  A  groove,  run 
j4-inch  from  the  bottom  of  front 
and  side  boards,  receives  the  bottom 
which  is  glued  into  the  front  board 
only.  The  back  board  fits  in  grooves 
near  the  back  end  of  the  side 
boards  and  rests  on  top  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  board.  The  bottom,  if  made  of 
wood,  will,  of  course,  need  to  be 
glued  up  out  of  several  pieces.  It 
would  be  well  to  make  it  of  jks-inch 
stock  and  thin  the  front  and  ends  to 
fit  the  grooves.  It  is  glued  at  the 
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front  only  and  placed  under  the 
back  board  to  allow  for  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  size  that  is  inevitable  with 
such  wide  stock.  Where  dimensions 
are  not  given,  make  the  drawers  to 
fit  the  space  provided  for  them. 

Fasten  in  bottom  shelves  and  fas¬ 
ten  down  table  tops  as  explained  for 
the  end  of  the  brace  bar  on  the 
piano  bench,  Plate  XX,  Plan  27. 

Table  tops  should  be  squared  to 
size,  the  underside  planed  to  a  flat 
surface,  and  then  fastened  to  the 
frame.  Plane,  scrape  and  sand¬ 
paper  the  top  after  it  is  fastened 
down.  In  planing  such  wide  and 
cross-grained  surfaces,  use  a  sharp 
smooth  plane  and  go  crosswise  with 
a  shearing  cut.  Oil  the  ends  of  the 
top  to  prevent  the  joints  from  open¬ 
ing  and  finish  both  sides  of  the  top 
to  prevent  shrinking  and  swelling 
by  shutting  the  air  from  the  wood. 
Do  not  glue  up  a  table  top  very  long 
before  the  frame  is  ready  to  receive 
it,  and  finish  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  you  have  it  smoothed. 

.  Plate  XXVI,  Plan  34,  shows,  in 
the  detail  for  the  small  drawer,  a 
dovetail  joint.  This  is  not  essential 
but  should  you  care  to  do  it  cut  the 
tails  first.  You  will  find  the  T-bevel 
the  tool  to  lay  them  out  with.  Bore 
a  hole  between  them  and  use  the 


back  saw  and  chisel  to  finish  the  cut¬ 
ting.  Mark  the  mortises  in  the  ends 
of  the  drawer  fronts  from  the  tails, 
bore  them  with  the  Forstner  bits. 
To  get  into  the  sharp  corners  you 
will  need  a  chisel  ground  to  “skew” 
point.  A  good  dovetail  joint  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  test  of  an  excellent 
workman. 

Probably  the  best  manner  of  fas¬ 
tening  the  cabinet  together  is  by 
housed  joints  where  the  shelves  go 
into  the  ends  and  the  ends  go  into 
the  top  shelf,  the  back  to  be  fas¬ 
tened  on  with  screws  and  the  whole 
screwed  to  the  table  from  the  under 
side  of  the  top. 

Now,  my  young  friend,  I  bid  you 
study  carefully  and  build  honestly. 
My  mother  often  said  to  me  when  I 
was  a  lad,  “First  be  sure  you’re  right, 
son,  then  go  ahead.”  I  commend 
her  advice  to  you.  It  is  good  in 
building  these  wooden  things  we 
have  been  talking  about;  it  is  even 
better  in  building  that  glorious 
thing  called  manhood.  And  if  these 
pages  of  directions  have  led  you  to 
build  well  and  joyously  and  to  re¬ 
joice  in  the  rewards  of  common  toil, 
you  will  have  built  not  only  good 
and  useful  pieces  of  furniture  but  a 
substantial  and  beautiful  part  of  that 
structure  that  men  call  character. 
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Furnished  Apartments  for  Ants 

ANTS  are  such  little  folks  and 
have  such  interesting  ways 
of  building  homes  that  we  must 
make  for  them  a  special  apart¬ 
ment  to  keep  them  alive  and  com¬ 
fortable.  To  make  an  ant  apart- 

Tle  Ant  ment,  take  a  piece 

Castle  and  of  plank  I  *4  inches 
its  Moat  thick,  20  inches  long 

and  about  16  inches  wide,  and 
near  the  edge  dig  a  furrow 


inch  deep.  The  plank  should  be 
painted,  furrow  and  all,  to  keep 
it  from  checking.  This  plank 
is  the  yard  around  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  the  furrow  is  to  be  filled 
with  water,  making  a  moat  to  keep 
the  ants  in  their  little  castle.  For 
the  apartment  itself  we  must  have 
a  sheet  of  tin  1 1  inches  square, 
made  into  a  tray  by  turning  up 
the  edges  all  around,  about 
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inch.  Place  this  tray  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  plank  and  place  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tray  a  pane  of  window 
glass  io  inches  square  to  make  the 
floor  of  the  apartment.  Place 
around  the  edges  a  few  burnt 
matches  to  hold  the  ceiling  up  from 
the  floor,  and  cover  the  glass  with 
a  thin  layer  of  fine  soil,  and  at  one 
corner  place  a  triangular  piece  of 
blotting  paper  about  4  inches  long. 
Place  over  this,  resting  on  the 
matches,  another  sheet  of  glass,  10 
inches  square,  for  the  ceiling.  But 
this  ceiling  must  have  one  corner  cut 
off  so  as  to  make  a  triangular  door 
for  the  ants  to  enter.  This  door 
How  to  should  be  placed  so  that 

Watch  one  corner  of  the  blot- 

the  Ants  ting  paper  may  be 

reached  through  it.  After  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  put  on  we  must  make  the  roof, 
which  consists  of  twro  pieces  of  thin 
boards,  each  5  by  10  inches  in  size, 
and  each  with  a  knob  or  a  screw- 
eye  at  its  center  to  lift  it  by.  For 
we  have  to  take  off  part  of  the  roof 
each  time  we  wish  to  see  what  the 
ants  are  doing. 

In  order  to  get  some  ants  to  live 
in  the  apartment,  we  must  take  a  2- 
quart  mason  jar  and  a  trowel  and  go 
to  some  field  and  turn  over  stones 
until  we  find  under  one  a  colony  of 
ants  with  plenty  of  young  ones. 
These  look  like  little  white  grubs  or 
wheat  kernels.  With  the  trowel,  lift 
the  soil,  ants,  youngsters  and  all  and 
carefully  place  them  in  the  jar  and 
screw  the  cover  on,  thus  being  sure 
that  our  captives  do  not  escape  until 
we  get  them  home  and  empty  the 


contents  of  the  jar  on  the  roof  of 
the  nest.  The  ants  will  soon  find 
their  way  into  the  little  apartment, 

A  Moving  3nd  Wil1  Cari"y  the’r 
Day  for  the  babies  in  there  and  hide 

Ants  them  in  the  dark.  This 

will  happen  in  two  or  three  hours, 

and  then  the  dirt  may  be  removed 

from  the  roof  covers  and  the  ants 

will  be  settled  in  their  apartment. 

We  must  remember  that  light  dis¬ 
turbs  the  ants  very  much,  so  we  must 
lift  off  only  one  cover  at  a  time  when 
observing;  and  we  must  not  keep  this 
off  very  long.  Fresh  food  must  be 
put  on  the  plank  each  day,  such  as 
bits  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  finely 
minced,  lean,  raw  meat,  any  dead  in¬ 
sect,  or  spider,  bits  of  bread,  broken 
berries  and  fruit,  seeds  of  plants  and 
Helping  grasses.  The  Corner  of 

the  Ants  the  blotting  paper 

Keef>  House  should  be  wet  with  wa¬ 
ter  from  a  pipette  every  second  day, 
for  thus  the  nest  is  kept  properly 
moist.  The  moat  must  constantly  be 
filled  with  water,  or  the  ants  will 
escape.  In  such  a  nest  the  ants  may 
be  seen  making  their  toilets,  feeding 
and  caring  for  their  young,  talking 
by  patting  each  other  with  their 
antennae  and  many  other  interesting 
things.  They  will  always  choose 
some  corner  into  which  they  will 
dump  the  waste  matter  of  the  nest. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
queen  mother  in  such  a  nest,  yet  a 
queen  is  so  hard  to  find  that  we  must 
usually  be  content  with  ant  workers 
and  their  young.  The  ants  will  be 
very  contented  while  they  bring  up 
their  young. 


Moss  Gardens  for  Toads  and  Tree  Frogs 


Take  an  aquarium  jar  and  place 
about  three  inches  of  gravel  on  the 
bottom,  building  up  one  side  much 
higher  than  the  other.  Cover  the 


higher  side  with  moss,  if  you  have 
it,  or  plant  some  ferns  in  it,  or  leave 
it  bare.  Pour  in  enough  water,  care¬ 
fully,  so  that  it  will  cover  the  lower 
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1  A  Cousin  of  the  Toad  1 


Bull-Frogs  make  known  their  presence  in  every  pond  and  quiet  lake  by  their  deep-voiced  bass 
chorus,  but  how  many  of  us  ever  saw  one  of  these  interesting  animals  at  close  range?  This  you 
can  do  if  you  keep  them  for  pets. 


part  of  the  gravel,  but  will  allow 
the  higher  part  with  the  moss  to 
project  above,  so  as  to  make  land 
for  the  toad  to  live  on.  There  should 

Then  Drmhs  be  as  much  land  as  wa- 
Through  His  ter  in  this  little  toad 
garden.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  only  way  a  toad  can 
drink  is  by  getting  into  the  water 
and  letting  it  soak  into  its  skin. 
There  should  be  a  cover  of  wire  net¬ 
ting,  fitting  firmly  upon  the  jar,  so 
Mr.  Toad  cannot  hop  out.  The  moss 
garden  must  never  be  placed  in  the 
direct  sunlight;  and  if  it  becomes 
smelly,  the  gravel  should  be  washed 
or  renewed  and  the  garden  made 
over. 

The  toad  should  be  fed  twice  a 
week.  Flies  caught  in  a  wire  trap 


and  held  in  water  for  a  moment  may 
be  emptied  into  the  garden,  so  that 
the  toad  can  take  his  breakfast  food 
in  his  own  way,  which  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  way.  Mr.  Toad’s  fork  is 
his  tongue,  and  instead  of  having 
tines,  it  is  sticky,  like  tangle-foot  fly 
paper.  It  is  fastened  to  the  front  of 
Needs  bis  mouth,  so  that  he  can 

Only  dart  it  out  and  stick  it 

Two  Meals  fast  {.Q  a  fly  an(j  pug  p 

back  “quicker  than  a  wink.”  The 
toad  also  likes  meal  worms  and  earth 
worms,  and  with  a  little  patience  he 
can  be  taught  to  take  bits  of  liver 
from  the  point  of  the  forceps. 

You  can  see  many  interesting 
things  about  your  toad  in  a  moss 
garden.  Its  warty  back  looks  just 
like  the  soil  in  the  garden  where  the 
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The  “froggie  who  under  a  toadstool  sat”,  conventionalized,  makes  a  fine  black-board  border 
for  the  school  room.  This  is  how  it  is  used  by  New  York  State  teachers  in  connection  with  the 
State  Department  of  Visual  Instruction. 


|  toad  loves  to  hide.  Its  eyes  are 
|  beautiful,  and  it  has  tiny  nostrils 
|  and  a  circular,  flat  ear  just  behind 
|  each  eye.  Its  throat  beats  to  help  it 

|  His  Throat  breathe.  Its  strong  jump- 
|  : Beats  to  Helfi  ing  hind  legs  have  feet 
I  Him  Breathe  with  five  toeS)  which  are 

|  partially  webbed.  Its  short  arms 
|  have  hands  with  four  fingers.  It  is 
|  fun  to  see  the  toad  bury  itself  in  the 
|  ground  or  swim  in  the  water;  and, 
|  most  of  all,  it  is  fun  to  see  it  swell 
|  up  with  enjoyment  when  you  scratch 
|  its  back  with  a  straw. 

I  How  to  Care  for  Tree-Frogs 

The  moss  garden  is  just  the  place 
|  in  which  to  keep  a  dear  little  tree- 

II  frog.  Only  we  should  add  to  it  a 
|  bit  of  a  branch  covered  with  bark 
|  for  the  tree-frog  to  perch  upon. 


This  froglet  is  the  most  fascinating  | 

of  all  frogs  to  keep  as  a  pet  and  to  j 

watch.  It  is  a  tiny  creature,  with  | 

beautiful  eyes  and  knowing  ways.  1 

It  has  a  little  round  disc  on  each  | 

Mr.  T.  Frog  toe>  which  is  covered  j 

and  His  with  a  sticky  substance  | 

Funny  Feet  that  he]ps  it'  to  hold  Qn  j 

to  the  bark  of  trees,  where  it  natural-  | 
ly  lives.  It  is  a  wonderful  musician  ;  | 
its  little  throat  will  swell  out  until  j 
it  looks  as  large  as  a  marble,  when  | 
it  is  making  its  sweet  but  stirring  | 
song.  |  j 

The  tree-frog,  like  the  toad,  finds  | 
a  cage  full  of  half  drowned  flies  most  | 
diverting  hunting.  It  also  is  partial  j 
to  meal  worms.  Bits  of  liver  at  the  | 
tip  of  forceps,  if  held  enticingly  in  | 
front  of  a  tree-froggie’s  nose,  sud-  | 
denly  disappear.  | 


Squirrels  are  such  active  creatures 
that  it  is  wicked  to  keep  one  cooped 
up  in  a  small  cage,  even  though 
there  is  a  wheel  in  which  it  can  play. 
If  possible  squirrels  should  be  given 
their  freedom  out  of  doors;  they 
will  become  very  tame  by  regular 
feeding,  and  thus  make  charming 
pets.  If  this  is  not  possible,  a  big 
cage,  at  least  six  feet  square  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  it  should  be  made  of  chicken 
wire  j/2  inch  mesh.  Near  the  top, 
at  one  side,  should  be  fastened  a  nest 
box  about  one  foot  square  with  an 
opening  3  inches  wide  near  the  top. 
Dry  leaves  and  grasses  are  to  be 


bed  in  this  box.  | 
Branches  should  be  § 
placed  in  the  cage  so  as  | 
to  give  the  squirrel  a  | 
chance  to  leap  and  play.  A  wheel  j 
may  also  be  added  for  the  little  | 
captive’s  amusement.  It  may  be  | 
coaxed  into  the  wheel  by  placing  in  | 
there  a  few  nuts.  A  squirrel  may  | 
also  be  kept  comfortably  in  a  room,  | 
but  care  must  be  taken  lest  it  gnaw  | 
its  way  out.  A  nest  box  is  as  neces-  j 
sary  in  a  room  as  in  a  cage. 

Squirrels  should  be  fed  plenty  of  | 
hard  shelled  nuts,  like  walnuts,  hick-  | 
ory  nuts  and  butternuts,  so  that  their  1 


How  to  Keep  a  Squirrel  “Squirrelsome 

used  to  make 

Make  a  Home 
Not  a 
Treadmill 
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1  PETS  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM 

The  Saucy  Little  Gray  Squirrel 


Squirrels  are  such  active  creatures  that  it  is  wicked  to  keep 
one  cooped  up  in  a  small  cage.  If  possible,  they  should  be  given 
their  freedom  out  of  doors;  they  will  become  very  tame  by  regular 
feeding  and  thus  make  charming  pets. 


teeth  may  be  kept  from  growing  too 
rapidly.  They  are  fond  of  chest- 

The  Food  nuts,  acorns  and  will 

Squirrels  even  eat  peanuts.  They 

Like  Best  are  ajso  fonc|  0£  berrieS> 

lettuce,  corn,  bread  and  milk,  bread 
crusts,  and  many  kinds  of  breakfast 


How  to  Make  Bunny  Comfortable 


Bunny’s  house  must  be  made  so 
that  it  will  keep  him  warm  and  dry, 
and  at  the  same  time,  just  like  little 
boys  and  girls,  he  must  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  Bunny’s  house  is  called 
a  hutch,  and  in  size  it  should  be  at 
least  a  yard  long,  18  inches  wide  and 
1 8  inches  high.  The  roof  must  not 
let  in  a  drop  of  rain  or  of  melting 
snow.  One  end  should  be  very  tight, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  drafts;  in  the 
other  end,  there  should  be  a  door. 
At  the  end  farthest  from  the  door,  a 
little  bed  chamber  should  be  parti- 
tj  .77.  ^7  tioned  off.  The  floor  of 

tfuildrng  the 

Hutch  for  the  hutch  should  not 
the  Rabbits  rest  upon  the  ground, 

and  it  should  be  carpeted  with  a  lay¬ 
er  of  sawdust  and  above  this  a  layer 


foods.  Lumps  of  hard  plaster  must 
be  kept  where  the  squirrels  can  have 
access  to  them ;  and  every  day  there 
must  be  fresh  water  supplied  in  a 
dish  which  it  is  impossible  to  tip 
over.  A  baby  squirrel  may  be  fed 
luke-warm  milk  from  a  spoon. 


of  clean  straw  or  hay.  The  sawdust  | 
in  the  outside  room  will  need  to  be  | 
replaced  daily  with  a  new  supply.  | 
Bunny  is  very  careful  of  his  bed-  | 
room,  so  the  bedding  there  need  not  | 
be  changed  so  often.  The  hutch  j 
should  be  placed  in  a  yard  fenced  | 
with  chicken  wire,  which  must  be  set  | 
into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  | 
foot;  otherwise  Bunny  will  burrow  | 
out.  If  the  yard  is  small  it  may  be  1 
roofed  over;  and,  if  several  bunnies  | 
are  kept  together  in  such  a  yard,  | 
each  should  have  a  little  house  of  its  | 
own.  A  yard  to  run  about  in  is  al-  | 
most  necessary  for  Bunny’s  health,  | 
since  he  needs  to  take  exercise. 

There  are  so  many  things  which  | 
Bunny  likes  to  eat  that  we  can  al-  | 


♦♦ 
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1  Pet  Bunny  and  a  Baby  Chick  | 


This  nice,  white  bunny  had  his  picture  taken.  I  wonder  if  you  could  guess  from  the  picture  what 
day  it  was  when  he  had  it  taken.  Bunnies  are  such  dear  pets,  they  are  so  soft  and  warm  and  have 
such  queer,  long  ears  and  such  squirmy,  pink  noses. 


ways  set  his  table  to  suit  his  taste. 
He  likes  cabbage  leaves,  sliced  beets, 

Whu  Bunny  parsnips  and  carrots.  If 
Likes  for  he  can  have  all  of  the 

His  Meals  sliced  carrots  he  can  eat 

he  will  always  be  well.  He  likes 
fresh  grass,  dandelion  leaves,  let¬ 
tuce  and  parsley.  He  also  needs 
dry  food,  and  is  fond  of  good  clover 
hay;  this  should  be  used  for  his 
bedding  so  that  he  can  eat  up  his 
bedspread  at  his  leisure.  He  also 
likes  oats,  bran  and  meal,  which 
should  be  dampened  enough  to  be 
crumbly. 

Bunny’s  table  should  be  a  pan 
with  its  edges  turned  in  so  that  he 
cannot  pull  his  food  out.  His  pan 
should  be  washed  and  scalded  two 
or  three  times'  a  week.  He  must 
also  have  fresh  water  every  day  in 
a  drinking  pan  fastened  to  the  side 
of  his  hutch,  so  that  he  can  drink 
without  spilling  the  water.  The 
drinking  pan  must  be  cleaned  often. 

If  Bunny  is  troubled  with  di¬ 


arrhea,  give  him  dry  food  instead 
of  green  food.  If  he  takes  cold 
and  looks  as  if  he  needed  to  use  a 
t Y7i  n  handkerchief,  his  nose 

When  Dunny  ’ 

is  Under  the  should  be  bathed  in 
Weather  warm  water  once  or 

twice  a  day  so  that  the  mucus  will 
not  dry  and  stop  his  breath,  and 
he  should  be  given  a  warm  bath  and 
some  hot  milk.  If  we  need  to  move 
Bunny  we  must  never  lift  him  by 
the  ears  as  if  they  were  his  handles. 
We  may  take  him  by  the  ears  with 
one  hand  but  always  bear  his  weight 
from  below  with  the  other  hand. 

Mama  Bunny  should  be  given  a 
home  of  her  own  apart  from  the 
others,  when  a  litter  is  expected 
She  will  make  a  comfortable  bed  for 
her  bunnies  out  of  hay,  and  will  line 

What  to  Do  !t  W‘Ul  S0ft  Hair  Wllich 
When  the  she willpull  f romher own 

Babies  Come  breast.  After  the  baby 
bunnies  come,  she  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  for  a  few  days  or  she  will 
lose  her  mind  and  destroy  them. 
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PETS  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM 


|  When  she  leaves  her  nest  to  go  out 
|  for  food,  we  can  take  a  peep  at  her 
|  little  family.  Baby  Bunny  is  born 
|  blind,  and  scantily  dressed  in  silky 
|  fur.  After  nine  days  its  eyes  open 
|  and  by  the  time  it  is  a  month  old  it 
|  will  hop  about  “lippety,  lippety,” 
|  and  then  may  be  fed  bread  and 


enjoy.  Later,  fine  bran  mixed  with 
carrots,  or  dampened  oatmeal  will 
be  relished  by  the  little  bunnies. 
They  should  be  taken  away  from 
their  mother  when  they  are  two 
months  old,  and  all  of  the  little  girl 
bunnies  should  be  put  in  one  pen 
and  the  little  boy  bunnies  in  an¬ 
other  pen,  quite  separate. 


|  milk,  which  Mama  Bunny  will  also 

Gold  Fish  and  the  Aquarium 

Go  to  the  nearest  pond  or  quiet  placed  in  the  direct  sunlight,  but  as 
|  stream  where  water  plants  grow,  and  near  to  a  north  window  as  possible. 
|  in  a  pail  of  water  bring  home  sev-  A  dip  tube  should  be  used  to  remove 


|  eral  of  these  plants 
|  which  live  their  whole 
j  lives  below  the  water 
|  surface.  Place  in  the 
|  bottom  of  the  glass 
|  aquarium  a  layer  of 
|  sand  and  gravel  an 
|  inch  or  two  deep,  and 
|  then  carefully  set  in 
|  this  sand  the  water 
|  plants  and  anchor 
j  their  roots  by  placing 
|  little  stones  on  them, 
j  After  this  is  done,  add 
|  water  by  pouring  it 
|  from  a  pitcher  very 
|  gently  down  one  side 
|  of  the  aquarium  so  as 
|  not  to  uproot  or  dis- 
|  turb  the  water  garden. 
|  In  such  an  aquarium 
1  the  water  is  kept  pure 
|  by  the  growth  of  the 
|  plants,  so  it  will  not 
|  need  to  be  changed 
|  more  than  once  a 
|  year,  when  the  aqua- 
|  rium  will  need  a  thor- 
|  ough  cleaning.  Fish 
|  or  other  water  crea- 
1  tures  may  be  kept 


A  Bluebird  House 


This  little  boy  and  his  sister  had  a 
garden,  but  the  worms  and  bugs  ate 
=  ...  i  •  the  young  plants  in  it  most  greedily. 

H  comfortably  in  this  So  they  decided  to  build  a  bird  house 
—  as  an  invitation  to  the  bluebirds  to 

come  and  eat  up  the  bugs.  Here  you 
see  them  putting  up  the  house  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden. 


|  aquarium,  which 
I  should  never  be 


waste  material  from 
the  bottom. 

Gold  fish  mav  be 
kept  very  comfortably 
in  such  an  aquarium. 
They  may  also  be  kept 
in  an  aquarium  where 
there  are  no  growing 
plants.  If  a  fish  globe 
is  used,  it  should 
never  be  more  than 
half  full  of  water,  so 
that  there  will  be  as 
much  water  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  touch  with 
the  air.  If  the  globe 
is  filled  to  the  brim, 
the  poor  fish  will  suf¬ 
focate.  The  gold  fish 
aquarium  should  nev¬ 
er  be  placed  in  the  di¬ 
rect  sunlight;  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  it  should  be 
changed  at  least  twice 
a  week  and  great  care 

must  be  taken  to  have 

» 

the  fresh  water  of  the 
same  temperature  as 
that  which  is  emptied 
out.  If  rice  water  is 
fed  to  the  fish,  the  wa¬ 
ter  must  be  changed 
three  times  a  week. 
When  changing  the 
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water,  take  the  fish  out  carefully  by 
hand  or  with  a  little  dip  net,  and 
place  them  in  a  basin  of  fresh  water 
while  the 


rats  cannot  climb  up.  If  the  pigeons 
are  kept  in  a  house  such  as  is  used 
for  poultry,  it  should  have  an  inter- 

lining  of 


globe  is  be¬ 
ing  cleaned. 

The  most 
common 
cause  of 
death  of 
gold  fish  is 
over  -  feed- 


Feeding  “Old  Bobbie 


“Old  Bobbie”  was  a  robin  that  came  to  this  same  window  sill 
four  years  in  succession.  Two  small  friends  of  his  are  offering 
him  breakfast,  as  you  see. 


they  require 
a  very  small 
amount  o  f 
food.  Two 
kinds  of 
food  should 
be  given, 
ground  fish  or  other  animal  food,  and 
rice  water,  oatmeal,  or  flaked  vermi¬ 
celli.  Bread  or  anything  with  yeast  in 
it  should  never  be  given.  Gold  fish 
should  be  fed  every  day  at  a  regular 
hour  and  only  a  small  pinch  of  food 
for  each  fish  should  be  given.  Pond 
snails,  newts  and  turtles  should 
never  be 


kept'  in  an 
a  q'uari  u  m 


An  Interesting  Pet 


wire  net¬ 
ting.  The 
nest  boxes 
should  b  e 
about  a 
foot  square 
with  a 
threshold 
outside  o  f 
each  for 
one  parent 
to  perch 
upon  while 
the  other  is 
sitting  o  n 
the  eggs. 

The  whole  pigeon  house  should  be 
occasionally  whitewashed,  outside 
and  in,  with  lime. 

Pigeons  should  be  fed  twice  a  day. 
They  are  fond  of  red  wheat,  Canada 
peas,  buckwheat,  hulled  oats,  kaffir 
corn  and  millet;  as  a  treat  once  in 
a  while,  the  seed  of  rape  or  hemp 

may  be 


given. 
1  e  y, 


Bar- 
r  v  e 


with 

fish. 


gold 


How  to  Raise 

Pigeons 

These 
lovable 
birds  must 
be  kept  in 
a  house 
which  is  rat 
and  mice 
proof.  If 
they  are 
kept  in  a 

dove  cote,  a  guard  of  zinc  should  be  also  need  salt;  a  large 
bent  down  around  the  base  of  the  salt,  moistened,  may  be 
standard  which  supports  it,  so  the  they  can  get  at  it  any 


This  bird  looks  as  though  he  were  angry,  but  he  is  not.  He 
is  a  ruffled  grouse — a  kind  of  partridge — and  his  feathers  just 
grow  this  way.  The  father  of  the  little  girl  in  the  picture  raised 
him  from  the  egg.  He  is  quite  tame. 


and  large 
kernelled 
corn  should 
never  be 
offered.  To 
keep  the 
p  i  g  e  o  n  s 
well,  they 
should 
have  green 
food,  such 
a  s  lettuce, 
onion  tops, 
etc.  They 
lump  of  rock 
placed  where 
time  or  salt 
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|  codfish  may  be  tacked  to  the  wall 
|  where  they  can  nibble  it.  Gravel  is 
|  quite  necessary  to  the  pigeons’  diges- 
|  tion,  but  if  they  are  free  to  fly  they 
|  will  get  it  themselves.  If  they  are 
|  confined  in  a  yard  of  chicken  wire, 
|  they  should  be  given  crushed  oyster 
|  shells  mixed  with  sand  and  charcoal. 
|  They  must  also  be  able  to  get  a  drink 
|  of  fresh  water  whenever  they  desire. 
|  If  they  cannot  be  given  access  to 
|  running  water,  fresh  water  should 
|  be  placed  twice  a  day  in  shallow 
|  pans  in  their  yard.  A  pigeon  does 
|  not  act  when  drinking  like  any  other 

1  How  to  Care 

Andy  is  a  Hartz  Mountain  singer 
|  with  red  bracelets  on  his  legs  as  a 
|  tag  for  his  pedigree.  He  has  a 
|  wonderful  song  which  he  learned 
|  from  a  flute  and  when  he  sings,  he 
|  lifts  up  his  head  so  as  to  give  his 
|  lungs  room  and  his  notes  bubble  out 
|  of  his  throat. 

|  As  soon  as  the  cover  is  taken  off 
|  his  cage  in  the  morning,  he  stretches, 
|  then  hops  down  to  get  some  break- 
|  fast  from  his  seed  dish.  After  that 
I  WTiat  Andy  he  begins  calling  for  his 
|  Does  All  Day  bath.  He  is  very  fond 
|  of  his  bath  tub.  For,  like  all  im- 
|  ported  birds,  he  will  use  only  an 
|  outside  bath,  which  is  a  zinc  bot- 
|  tomed  box  with  three  sides  and  slop- 
|  ing  top  of  glass.  The  open  side  is 
|  hooked  on  to  cover  the  open  door  of 
|  his  cage,  thus  giving  him  a  little 
|  glass  “bay-window”  for  a  bathroom  ; 

|  and  although  he  may  splash  around 
|  in  the  water  a  great  deal  he  does  not 
1  wet  his  perches  or  the  bottom  of  his 
|  cage.  After  his  bath,  Andy  is  let  out 
|  of  his  cage  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
|  room  with  screened  windows;  he 
|  loves  to  fly  around  and  explore  ev- 
|  erything  he  can  reach.  If  his  mas- 
!  ter  or  mistress  enters  the  room  he  at 


bird.  Did  you  ever  notice  this  dif¬ 
ference! 

Seventeen  days  after  mother  pig¬ 
eon  lays  her  eggs  they  hatch  into 
very  awkward  looking  little  squabs. 
tt  But  the  parents  think 

now  the  1 

Mother  Feeds  they  are  the  most  beauti- 
Her  Babies  ful  babies  in  the  world 

and  feed  them  with  a  food  which  is 
produced  in  their  own  stomachs. 
After  five,  days  the  parents  give 
them  grain  which  they  first  soften  in 
their  stomachs.  A  squab  is  fed  on 
pre-digested  food  in  this  way  until 
it  is  five  weeks  old. 

for  a  Canary 

once  begins  to  beg  for  hemp  seeds 
which  are  kept  in  a  basket  on  the 
bureau ;  he  loves  hemp  seeds  so  much 
that  he  will  come  and  take  them 
from  the  fingers,  and  can  be  coaxed 
to  do  almost  anything  by  giving 
them  to  him  as  reward.  However, 
he  is  allowed  only  a  few  hemp  seeds 
a  day. 

When  it  is  time  for  him  to  return 
to  his  cage,  fresh  water  is  put  in  his 
drinking  cup  and  fresh  seeds  in  the 
seed  dishes.  He  watches  attentively 
while  this  is  being  done  and  at  once 
goes  into  his  cage  to  feast.  Fresh 
lettuce  leaves  are  placed  in  a  glass 
What  Andy  of  water  which  in  turn 
Has  to  Eat  is  placed  in  the  bathtub 
which  has  been  emptied  and  again 
hung  over  the  door  of  the  cage. 
This  is  a  way  to  keep  the  lettuce 
fresh  for  hours.  Fresh  leaves  of 
lettuce,  chickweed,  cabbage  or  slices 
of  apple  are  quite  necessary  to  the 
health  of  a  canary.  Andy’s  seeds 
are  a  mixture  for  “roller  canaries, 
which  means  that  plenty  of  the  seed 
of  summer  rape,  which  is  brown  and 
not  black  like  mustard  seed,  is  mixed 
with  canary  seed  and  millet.  If 
Andy  were  an  English  or  American 
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Queer  Companions 


Here  are  a  rose-breasted  grosbeak  and  a  young  toad,  both  pets  of  the  little  girl  who  is  holding 
them. 


canary,  he  would  be 
given  less  of  rape  seed. 
He  is  given  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  seed  each  day  and 
all  his  dishes  are  emptied 
and  cleaned  often.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  is  given  a 
bit  of  dry  cracker  for  a 
relish ;  and  he  always 
has  sand  on  the  bottom 
of  his  cage  and  a  cuttle¬ 
fish  bone  is  wedged  into 
the  wires  at  the  top,  so 
that  he  may  eat  of  either 
and  keep  his  digestion  in 
good  order. 

Andy’s  perches  are  not 
all  of  the  same  size. 
Three  of  them  are 
inch  in  thickness  and 
taper  toward  the  ends; 
two  are  not  more  than 
inch  thick  and  thus  his 
feet  are  never  tired.  His 
cage  is  10x14  inches.  A 


Three  Little  Homeless 
Babies 


The  nest  in  which  these  little 
chebecks  were  hatched  and  reared 
was  blown  down.  The  little  girl 
picked  them  up  from  the  ground 
because  she  was  afraid  a  cat  or 
dog  would  kill  them.  A  few  days 
later,  when  their  wings  were 
stronger,  she  put  them  back  in 
the  tree  and  they  were  able  to 
keep  out  of  danger. 


canary  cannot  be  kept 
comfortable  in  a  cage 
smaller  than  this.  The 
cage  and  its  perches  are 
cleaned  at  least  three 
times  a  week,  and  often- 
er  if  necessary.  The 
perches  are  dampened, 
cleaned  and  thoroughly 
dried  before  they  are  put 
back.  Damp  perches 
would  give  Andy  rheu¬ 
matism.  Andy  loves  to 
have  his  cage  near  the 
window  where  he  can  see 
what  is  going  on  out  of 
doors,  but  it  is  never 
hung  directly  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  It  is  either  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  hook  or 
placed  on  a  stand  so  that 
it  may  be  far  enough 
from  the  window  so  he 
will  not  be  in  a  draft 
which  might  give  him  a 
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Two  Bird  Invalids 


In  the  basket,  being  fed,  is  a  fox  squirrel  that  bumped  his  head  on  a  wire  and  was  hurt  so  that 
he  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  himself  for  a  few  days.  A  cedar  bird  is  perched  on  the  little  boy’s 
hand.  He  has  already  had  his  dinner.  A  cat  attacked  him  but  he  managed  to  escape  from  her, 
though  his  wing  was  badly  hurt.  Dolls  take  second  place  where  pets  are  concerned,  you  see. 


The  bluebirds,  that  came  to  live  in  the  bird  house  in  the  garden,  deserted  their  four  children  dur¬ 
ing  a  long,  cold  rain  storm.  The  hungry  little  ones  would  surely  have  starved  if  they  had  not  been 
cared  for  by  the  children.  After  being  fed  until  they  were  grown  up,  they  were  quite  tame  and  often 
came  to  the  children  to  be  fed  and  petted. 
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cold  and  spoil  his  voice.  His  cage 
is  never  placed  in  the  direct  sunshine 
except  for  a  few  minutes  after  he 
has  bathed,  when  he  loves  to  fluff 
his  feathers  and  take  a 
sun  bath. 

Andy  is  usually  let 
out  of  his  cage  for  two 
hours  again  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  As  soon  as  it 
is  dark  he  retires  to  his 
swing  and  his  cage  is 
covered  with  an  enve¬ 
lope  of  thick  wrapping 
paper  which  fits  closely 
around  the  bottom  of 
the  cage,  but  is  open  on 
the  top.  Then  he  tucks 
his  head  u  nder  his 
wing  and  fluffs  out  his 
feathers  so  that  he  is 
just  a  little  yellow  ball, 
and  falls  asleep. 

Last  summer,  Andy 
was  a  very  dumpy,  si¬ 
lent  bird,  for  he  was 
shedding  his  feathers ; 
this  is  as  hard  for  a 
bird  to  endure  as  is 
measles  for  a  child. 

During  this  period  he 
was  given,  in  addition 
to  his  other  food,  the 
yolk  of  a  hard-boiled 


egg  chopped  finely  with  an  equal 
amount  of  cracker  crumbs  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  sprinkling  of  cayenne  pepper. 
His  cage  was  hung  in  a  warmer 
place  and  we  never 
scolded  him  because 
lie  did  not  feel  like 
singing. 

Pretty  soon  a  mother 
bird  will  come  to  live 
in  the  room  with  Andy, 
and  they  will  have  first 

j 

some  pretty  eggs  and 
then  some  baby  birds. 
The  nest  will  consist  of 
a  tin  strainer  about  3^2 
inches  wide  lined  with 
cotton  and  covered 
with  cheesecloth,  which 
will  be  sewed  smoothly 
around  the  edge  of  the 
nest.  Both  birds  will 
be  fed  on  hard  boiled 
eggs  mixed  with  stale 
bread,  in  addition  to 
their  seeds  and  green 
food.  Fourteen  days 
after  they  are  laid,  the 
eggs  will  hatch  and 
Andy  will  think  those 
little  bare,  scrawny, 
blind  birdlings  are  the 
most  beautiful  creatures 
in  the  world. 


“Poor  Birdies  !” 


The  mother  robin  was  killed 
by  a  cat  and  the  young  ones 
would  have  suffered  the  same 
fate  if  they  had  not  been  res¬ 
cued  by  tender-hearted  Roland. 
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LESSONS  AT  HOME 
AND  AT  SCHOOL 

STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN 


Please  Tell  it  Again 

The  Art  of  the  Story  Teller 


The  Story  Hour 


DO  YOU  remember  teasing 
for  stories  when  you  were  a 
boy  or  girl?  You  can  well  believe 
that  you  must  have  done  so  when 

Can  You  y°u  think  how  many 

Serve  a  nonsense  rhymes,  fa- 

Story  Weal?  bles,  fairy  tales  and 

hero  stories  you  know.  And  per¬ 
haps  you  now  have  a  little  man 
or  maid  in  your  house,  a  room  full 
of  eager  children  in  school,  or  a 
stream  of  them  coming  to  you  in 
a  library,  to  remind  you  of  this 
universal  demand  of  childhood. 
But  that  children  need  stories  for 
their  full  mental  and  moral  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  recent  discovery  of 
Child  Study. 


Little 

JVliss  Hood 
and 

Other  Friends 


As  to  what  stories  they  need,  it 
was  the  children  themselves  who 
directed  the  attention  to  old  fa¬ 
vorites.  There  are  classics  of 
which  the  little  folks 
never  tire.  “Tell  it 
again”  they  say  of  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes, 
of  Aesop’s  Fables,  of  such  ryth¬ 
mic  narratives  as  The  Three 
Bears,  and  of  such  fairy  tales  as 
Sleeping  Beauty  and  Red  Riding 
Hood.  These  stories  are  loved 
because  they  really  are  the  best 
that  the  world  has  ever  had  to  of¬ 
fer,  the  slowly  gathered  and  pre¬ 
cious  culture  of  ancient  peoples  of 
East  and  West. 


H  (KV* 
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Legends,  Epics  of  History  for  Older 

Children 

Nor  did  we  think  that,  beyond 
this  folk  lore,  there  was  a  vast  body 
of  legend,  epic  tale  and  history, 
story  of  even  greater  cultural  value, 
that  was  actually  being  withheld,  to 
the  infinite  loss,  of  the  older  children 


high  school  age — and  nine-tenths  of 
the  children  never  go  to  high  school 
— were  they  brought  back  into  a  con¬ 
tact  with  the  world’s  great  literature. 
By  that  time  their  taste  was  per¬ 
verted. 

The  Great  Story  Telling  Movement 

In  recent  years  experiments  have 


“The  Legend’’  Painted  by  George  Paul  Chalmers  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 


Here  is  a  group  of  Scotch  children  listening  to  an  old  Scotch  woman  telling  one  of  the  numerous 
legends  in  which  the  history  of  Scotland  abounds.  Did  you  know  that  from  such  native  story¬ 
tellers  the  boy  who  afterward  became  Sir  Walter  Scott,  one  of  the  most  famous  story-tellers  of  all 
time,  learned  many  of  the  tales  and  legends  recorded  in  his  delightful  works? 


|  who  were  supposed  to  have  out- 
|  grown  their  love  for  stories.  When 
|  the  child  went  to  school  he  had  a 
|  Why  dull  uninspired  reader 

|  R "zadHarm  by  anonymous  writers, 
|  ful ‘Boohs  as  if  to  read  were  an 
|  end  in  itself  and  not  a  means,  and 
|  all  his  other  text  books  dealt  with 
|  figures,  names  and  dates — colorles§ 
|  facts.  Craving  life,  adventure,  ro- 
|  mance,  the  adolescent  boy  gradu- 
|  ated  into  Diamond  Dick  and  Jesse 
|  James,  the  girl  into  the  Elsie  books 
|  and  silly  love  stories.  Not  until  the 


been  tried,  in  the  school  room,  pub-  | 
lie  library  and  social  settlement  home  | 
to  put  life  into  geography  and  his-  | 
tory  lessons,  to  improve  | 

InLibraries  children’s  taste  in  read-  j 
And  Other  ing  and  just  frankly  to  | 
add  joy  to  the  sordid  | 
lives  of  the  poor, by  story  | 
telling.  In  a  country  school  house  a  | 
teacher  told  the  stories  of  the  Hia-  | 
watha  cycle  and  re-created  the  red  | 
world  of  America.  In  Hull  House,  | 
Chicago,  boot-blacks,  “newsies”  and  | 
“little  mothers”  with  big  babies,  fol-  j 


Public 
Institutions 


a 
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|  lowed  the  careers  of  King  Arthur 
1  and  his  Knights  for  many  weeks, 

|  until  a  boy  ran  out  crying  that  the 
|  good  king”  was  dead!  In  libraries, 

|  children  doubled  up  with  laughter 
|  over  the  comical  negro  yarn  of  The 
|  Tar  Baby,  or  followed  with  breath- 
|  less  interest  the  voyage  of  Jason  for 
|  the  Golden  Fleece;  and  they  went 
|  home  with  Uncle  Remus  or  Haw- 
|  Teaching  thorne’s  Wonder  Book. 

|  s*0r.y  T  h  e  n — all  at  once,  it 

|  e  1ng  seemed — normal  schools 

|  and  kindergarten  and  library  col- 
|  leges  had  courses  in  the  theory  and 
|  practice  of  story  telling.  Ancient 
|  and  modern  classics  began  to  be 
|  ransacked  for  material,  by  trained 
|  writers  and  educators,  and  publish- 
|  ers  vied  with  each  other  in  putting 
|  the  tried  and  true-blue  stories  into 
|  usable  shape  for  the  story  teller  and 
1  the  children. 
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ers,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  hero  sto-  1 
ries  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  | 
parables  of  the  New.  With  the  close  1 
Question  of  study  that  is  now  made  | 
Material  of  the  effect  of  stories  on  I 
an  ethod  character  formation  has  | 
come  a  new  sense  of  responsibility.  | 
“A  story,”  told  in  any  way,  will  no  | 
longer  do.  “What  story?”  is  the  | 
question  and  “When?”'  and  “How?”  [ 
What  story  should  be  told  to  any  | 
particular  child  or  groups  of  children  | 
at  a  given  age?  Are  they  four  years  | 
old,  or  ten  or  fourteen?  What  are  | 
their  interests?  Are  they  of  Amer-  | 
ican  or  foreign  birth?  Do  they  know  1 
and  love  animals?  Are  they  citv  or  i 
country  children?  What  sort  of  peo-  | 
pie  do  they  admire  and  try  to  imi-  | 
tate?  What  do  their  lives  lack  of  | 
practical  experience  and  mental  and  I 
moral  stimulus?  | 

Why  Primitive  Stories  Interest  Children 


Revival  of  the  Story  Teller’s  Art 

Best  of  all  the  art  of  story-telling 
has  been  revived.  We  all  know  that 
some  people  tell  stories  better  than 
An  Art  m  others.  It  is  a  social  as- 
for  set  everywhere,  and  of 

Every  One  which  mothers  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  the  chief  inventors;  a  gift 
that,  like  singing,  writing  and  paint¬ 
ing,  can  be  cultivated.  Training  in 
the  art  involves  a  study  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  childhood ;  a  knowledge 
of  sources,  of  dramatic  expression 
and  control  of  the  voice,  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  good  models.  Prac¬ 
tice  must  be  had  also  to  learn,  each 
his  own  capabilities — what  kind  of 
stories  he  tells  best 

Effect  of  Stories  in  Character  Forming 

The  power  of  the  story  to  influ¬ 
ence  conduct  always  has  been  under¬ 
stood  and  consciously  used  by  the 
world’s  religious  and  political  lead- 


Broadly  speaking,  every  child  re¬ 
peats,  in  his  growth  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  the  experiences  of  the  race. 
In  the  classical  rhymes,  fables  and 
tales  that  have  perennial  charm  are 
preserved  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
nations  at  every  stage  of  their  de¬ 
velopment.  The  jingle  and  non- 
WhyNon-  sense  rhyme  grew  from 
sense  Rhymes  a  crude  sense  of  music 
Attract  and  pumor>  ancj  they 

tickle  the  fancy  of  the  smallest  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  in  the  primitive  stage. 
It  is  exciting  and  funny,  but  not  ab¬ 
surd,  that  the  cow  jumped  over  the 
moon  and  the  little  dog  laughed.  A 
baby  cries  for  the  moon  thinking  it 
within  reach.  His  toes  are  play¬ 
mates  readily  conceived  as  little  pigs 
— papa’s  foot  is  the  cock-horse  going 
to  Banbury  Cross;  Santa  Claus  and 
brownies  and  fairies  are  real  people. 
Before  these  nonsense  rhymes  are 
exhausted,  a  child  is  ready  for  The 
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House  that  Jack  Built,  The  Three 
Bears,  The  Little  Pig  that  Wouldn’t 
Go  Over  the  Stile,  and  other  rhyth¬ 
mic  stories.  These  narratives  con¬ 
sist  of  a  few  familiar  elements 
touched  with  mystery.  They  are  all 
Why  Child-  action ;  each  event  is  a 
ren  Like  complete  image,  and  the 

Repetition  repetition  knits  the  inci¬ 

dents  together,  relieving  the  strain 
on  attention.  The  child  finds  the 
same  pleasure  in  the  recurrence  of  a 
phrase  or  sentence  that  a  grown  per¬ 
son  feels  in  the  recurrence  of  melody 
in  music. 

Before  a  child  enters  the  kinder¬ 
garten  he  should  know  the  nursery 
favorites  that  can  be  had  for  a  few 
cents,  and  with  gorgeous  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  any  book  store  or  toy  shop. 
He  should  know  such  fables  as  The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,  and  The  Tor¬ 
toise  and  the  Hare,  and 
should  have  learned  to 
laugh  at  such  humorous 
stories  as  The  Greedy 
Cat  and  The  Wise  Men 
of  Gotham.  Little  chil¬ 
dren  need  to  have  their 
taste  in  fun  cultivated. 

The  comic  sections  of 
newspapers  with  alleged 
humorous  deformities, 
trickery,  vulgarity  and 
impudence,  should  not 
amuse  them. 

Good  Humor — Not  Cruel 
Humor 

•  A  funny  story  belongs 
to  every  age.  It  is  a  sad 
world  to  one  who  cannot 
laugh  ;  an  in  h  u  m  a  n 
world  when  it  seems 
funny  to  see  a  dog  tor¬ 
mented  with  a  tin  can 
rattling  at  his  tail,  or  a 
passer-by  injured  by  a 
slip  on  a  banana  skin. 


And  children  who  have  never 
laughed  with  Uncle  Remus,  or 
known  the  comic  animals  of  The 
Jungle  Book  or  the  delightful  ab¬ 
surdities  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  appreciate 
Mark  Twain  and  Don  Quixote  and 
the  great  comedies  of  the  drama. 

Good  Stories  are  Good  Teachers 

There  are,  of  course,  thousands  of 
funny  stories — good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent.  Story  tellers  should  draw 
from  all  sources,  for  the  folk-lore  of 
each  people  reflects  their  racial  char¬ 
acteristics.  They  introduce  children 

Where  the  to  strange  people  and  far- 
Good  Always  away  places  sympathet- 
Tnumph  ically,  and  pave  the  way 
to  understanding  of  geography,  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.  The  code  of 
ethics  of  the  good  fairy  story  is  sim- 

Cinderella 
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|  pie  and  strong — good  always  over- 
|  comes  evil.  A  typical  one  is  that  of 
|  the  gentle  and  loving  girl,  whose 
|  beautiful  lips  dropped  pearls  when 
|  she  spoke,  while  the  ill-tempered, 
1  selfish  one’s  mouth  dropped  toads. 


dust  of  old  mythologies — crude  po-  | 
etic  attempts  to  explain  the  universe  | 
by  prehistoric  peoples.  A  few  fairy  j 
stories  of  merit  have  been  invented  j 
in  Modern  times,  but  compared  with  | 
the  old  ones  they  have  small  vitality.  | 


Old  Stories  that  Need”Editing 

But  a  few  of  the  favorites  need 
|  modification.  For  obvious  reasons 
|  the  cruel  step-mother  should  be 
|  omitted  from  Cinderella.  In  Red 
|  Riding  Hood  the  wolf  is  no  longer 
|  allowed  to  eat  the  grandmother.  In- 
|  deed,  the  dear  old  lady  is  clever 
|  enough  to  outwit  him  by  crawling 
|  under  the  bed. 

When  Your  Baby  Meets  the  Fairies 

Fairy  tales,  with  their  wealth  of 
|  color  and  incident,  cultivate  the  im- 
|  agination.  Without  imagination,  hu- 
|  man  beings  are  ‘'dull,  driven  cattle, ” 
|  without  joy,  initiative  or  invention. 
|  Without  it  no  one  could  build  a 
|  ^  house  or  furnish  it,  de- 

|  “Star  Dust’’  sign  an  engine,  get  a 
|  of  Old  dinner  or  make  a  dress. 

I  Mythologies  And  fairy  stories  have 

|  come  to  be  treated  with  vast  respect 
|  since  it  has  been  discovered  that 
|  childhood’s  classics  have  found  place 
|  in  epics  and  have  been  given  new 
|  form  in  modern  poems  and  paint- 
|  ings.  The  adult  finds  the  Sleeping 
|  Beauty  again  in  lyric  by  Tennyson 
|  and  in  Wagner’s  opera  of  Siegfried. 
|  Aeolus  and  the  Bag  of  Wind,  the 
|  college  youth  finds  in  The  Odyssey. 
|  Other  stories  of  unknown  origin  and 
|  no  special  honor  refuse  to  die,  and 
|  chance  illusions  to  them  call  up  vivid 
|  images — Aladdin,  the  splendid  East, 
|  The  Ugly  Duckling,  the  cold  North. 
|  In  libraries,  fairy  stories  are  charac- 
!  terized  as  “non-fiction,”  for  they 
|  were  not  invented,  but  grew  as  nat- 
1  urally  as  trees.  They  are  the  star 
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The  Mission  of  the  Myths 

The  Greek,  Norse  and  Indian  | 
myths  should  be  given  to  a  child  as  | 
early  as  he  can  grasp  them.  The  | 
myth  is,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  “The  | 
Voice  of  a  people  calling  on  God.”  | 

Explaining  Jt-  t00’  ,is  the  story  of  | 
the  Wonders  explanation  of  the  uni-  j§ 

of  Nature  verse  before  natural  laws  | 

were  understood.  In  myths  is  the  | 

daily  glory  of  the  sun,  the  wonder  | 

of  water  and  fire,  frost  and  storm,  | 

plant  and  animal  life.  So  many  of  | 

them  are  stories  of  flowers,  birds,  | 

rivers  and  animals,  they  awaken  in  | 

children  a  love  of  nature  and  quick-  | 

en  their  observation.  The  sun  is  the  | 

chariot  of  Apollo,  the  moon,  of  Di-  | 

ana,  the  rosy  dawn,  the  garment  of  j 

Aurora.  Under  a  volcano  is  the  | 

forge  of  Vulcan.  Neptune  rides  the  | 

stormy  sea.  Thunder  is  the  bolt  of  | 

Jove  or  Thor.  A  child  can  under-  | 

stand  the  story  of  Arachne  the  spin-  j 

ner,  and  get  some  notion  of  the  | 

amazing  cleverness  of  the  garden  j 

spider.  He  can  learn  the  useful  les-  | 

son  of  curbing  idle  curiosity  in  lis-  | 

tening  to  the  story  of  Pandora’s  Box,  | 

and  the  pleasures  of  hospitality  in  j 

The  Miraculous  Pitcher.  | 

The  Greek  and  Norse  mythologies  | 
furnish  stories  of  great  variety,  but  | 
the  American  Indian  and  Negro  | 
myths  are  more  primitive  and  have  | 
j  7 .  ,  an  earlier  appeal.  The  i 

Indian  and  .  11  §| 

Negro  stories  of  Uncle  Remus  g 

Myths  are  nature  myths.  Many  | 

of  them  originated  in  Africa,  and  | 
thev  are  a  pathetic  revelation  of  the  | 
unresisting  black  race,  as  timid  and  j 
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|  helpless  as  Br’er  Rabbit.  The  shifts 
|  and  craft  to  which  the  animal  is  put 
|  to  outwit  his  foes,  inject  sympathetic 
|  understanding  into  the  race  question. 

|  But  he  makes  no  maudlin  appeal, 

|  and  for  pure  fun  there  are  no  bet- 
|  ter  stories.  The  childish  ideas,  the 
|  dialect  and  the  quaint  charm  of  in- 
|  genuousness  are  inimitably  humor- 
|  ous. 

Hiawatha  is  our  epic  of  the  red 
|  man — the  single  example  of  an  epic 
|  of  modern  invention.  It  lives  be- 

j  cause  it  is  based  on  the  genuine 

|  myths,  legends  and  traditions,  and 
|  in  form  it  is  primitive,  being  mod- 
|  eled  after  The  Kalevala,  the  Finnish 

Epic — rhythm  and  rep¬ 
etition  without  rhyme. 

Its  pictures  of  wild 
American  life,  in  the 
forest  and  by  the  stream, 

|  its  love  of  nature,  its  religious  ideals, 

|  and  its  heroism  are  authentic.  And 
|  the  cycle  of  stories  is  in  the  true  epic 
|  style,  grouped  around  the  birth,  life 
|  and  death  of  a  national  hero.  No 
|  other  story  in  literature  is  so  well 
|  fitted  for  use  with  a  great  number  of 
|  young  children.  In  the  school  room 
|  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  months 
|  of  work  in  oral  and  written  English, 

|  in  drawing,  modelling,  history,  ge- 
|  ography  and,  finally,  of  dramatic 
|  representation. 


Wide 
Interest  of 
the 

Hiawatha 

Stories 


;§  The  Epic  Compared  with  the  Fairy  Tale 

The  stories  of  Ulysses,  Beowulf, 
|  Siegfried,  King  Arthur  and  Roland 
|  come  later.  These  legendary  cycles 
|  form  the  link  between  the  myths  and 

|  Striking  history-  The  epic  has 
|  Example  of  all  the  good  qualities  of 
§  the  Spiritual  tpe  fairv  tale,  plus  the 

=  m  Boys  .  . '  /  1  , 

continuity  and  complete- 
|  ness  of  biography.  King  Arthur’s 
|  life  is  as  full  of  action  and  as  roman- 
11  tic  as  that  of  the  hero  of  a  dime 


novel.  It  is  a  “continued  in  our  next”  | 
story  that  may  run  through  the  story  j 
hour  week  after  week,  and  may  be  | 
divided  into  chapters,  each  one  com-  | 
plete  in  itself  but  exciting  interest  in  j 
the  next.  In  a  small  park  library  in  j 
Chicago,  nearly  a  hundred  boys  left  | 
the  skating  pond  to  listen  to  the  | 
spiritual  adventures  of  The  Quest  j 
for  the  Holy  Grail.  The  Round  j 
Table  stories  are  usually  told  in  log-  | 
ical  order:  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  j 
Launcelot  and  the  Giants,  Founding  | 
the  Round  Table,  The  Knighting  of  | 
Sir  Tor,  Gareth,  The  Kitchen  Boy  | 
knight,  The  Holy  Grail,  Sir  Gala-  | 
had,  Launcelot  and  the  Tourney,  | 
Launcelot  and  Elaine,  Enid  and  | 
Geraint,  the  Last  Great  Battle  and  | 
The  Return  of  the  Sword  Excalibur,  | 
Guinevere  at  Amesbury. 

When  All  Boys  Are  Knights 

This  is  a  model  for  telling  all  the  | 
epic  stories.  Ulysses,  Beowulf  and  | 
Siegfried  interest  children  as  young  | 
as  ten,  but  Arthur  comes  later.  He  | 

And  Girls  is  the  British  hero  of  | 
Lihe  Knightly  chivalry  and  Roland  is  | 
<®ee(^s  the  French.  In  the  early  | 

years  of  adolescence  every  boy  is  a  I 
knight.  He  admires  both  physical  | 
and  moral  courage.  Robin  Hood  and  | 
his  merry  men  in  Sherwood  Forest  | 
also  captures  the  boy  of  this  age  and  | 
there  is  great  value  in  the  attractive  | 
pictures  of  out-of-door  life  and  | 
manly  sports,  and  fine  literary  stand-  | 
ards  in  the  old  ballads,  but  these  § 
things  are  off-set  by  making  a  hero  i 
of  an  outlaw.  The  story  should  be  | 
given  later  in  the  adolescent  period  | 
when  young  people  can  be  interested  | 
in  studying  the  historic  setting — the  | 
abuses  of  a  time  that  preceded,  the  1 
conditions  that  produced  such  a  re-  | 
dresser  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  | 
and  made  of  him  a  popular  hero. 
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Special  Appeals  to  Girls 

Up  to  a  certain  age,  the  same 
stories  appeal  to  both  boys  and  girls. 
There  is  no  sex  in  the  arts.  But 
since  men  are  the  chief  characters  in 
the  great  stories,  pains  should  be 
taken  to  emphasize  the  part  that 
women  play.  Penelope,'  Brunhilde, 
Maid  Marian,  Elaine,  Enid,  Lynette, 
Minnehaha,  should  be  impressed  as 
important  personages  on  both  boys 

Heroines  of  311  d  girls;  And  the  girls 
History  and  have  their  own  epic  her¬ 
oine  in  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
many  a  notable  figure  in  myth,  leg¬ 
end,  history  and  fiction.  There  are 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Molly 
Stark,  Jeannie  Deans,  Juliet,  Portia, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Grace  Dar¬ 
ling  and  other  heroines  whose  deeds 
inspire. 

Introduction  to  the  Love  Story 

When  sex  feeling  awakens,  it 
should  have  proper  recognition  in 
stories  of  noble  and  romantic  love, 
such  as  those  of  Dante  and  Beatrice, 
Jacob  and  Rachel,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Lincoln  and  Anne  Rutledge,  Enoch 


and 

Adolescence 


Arden,  Evangeline.  Such  stories  | 
that  dignify  love  will  help  young  | 

Love  Stories  PeoPIe  to  get  safely  over  | 
the  silly  period.  This  g 
phase  of  adolescence  is  | 
helped  also  by  stories  of  Moses,  Da-  | 
vid,  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  Luther,  St.  | 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Father  Damien  | 
and  other  religious  heroes,  and  in  j 
introducing  the  young  people  to  | 
Dante  and  Milton ;  for  this  emo-  | 
tional  period  is  the  one  in  which  | 
religion  most  strongly  appeals. 

True  Stories  of  Men  and  Nature 

To  tell  history  stories  one  need  not  | 
wait  until  children  begin  to  question  :  j 
“Is  it  a  true  story?”  But  just  as  | 
soon  as  the  question  comes,  the  chil-  | 
dren  are  ready  for  the  true  nature  | 
story  and  the  historical  tale  dealing  j 
with  authentic  characters.  Now,  there  j 
are  many  scientific  accounts  of  the  [ 
habits  of  animals  and  many  fascin-  | 

Place  of  tie  ating  stories  of  animals,  | 
Animal  but  there  are  few  accu-  = 

Story  rate  studies  of  animal  | 

life  that  are,  at  the  same  time,  tell-  j 
able  stories.  Aesop  is  not  scientific,  | 
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nor  is  Uncle  Remus  nor  Black 
Beauty,  yet  all  these  are  valuable. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  animal 
story  is  to  foster  a  sense  of  in¬ 
timacy  and  brotherhood  with  lower 
life.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton’s  sym¬ 
pathetic  studies  are  in  the  best  form 
for  the  story  teller.  So  are  Kip¬ 
ling’s  Jungle  Book  and  the  works  of 
G.  C.  Roberts  and  William  Long. 
In  the  books  of  John  Burroughs  and 
Olive  Thorne  Miller  is  much  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  adapted  by  the 
clever  story  teller.  Besides  Rab  and 
his  Friends  and  other  dog  stories  of 

Some  of  the  Dl\  John  Brown,  and 
True ‘Dog  Ouida’s  Dog  of  Fland- 
Stones  ers,  piere  are  a  number 

of  collections  of  true  dog  stories.  The 
point  is  that  the  boy  who  can  be 
brought  to  like  intimate  peeps  into 
animal  life  will  graduate  into  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Burroughs,  Thoreau 
and  good  old  Isaak  Walton.  And  he 
will  not  torment  cats  and  dogs  nor 
rob  birds’  nests. 


Stories  About  Historic  Personages 

Of  true  histories,  there  is  an  em¬ 
barrassment  of  riches.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them, such  as  that  of  Whitting¬ 
ton  and  His  Cat,  Bruce  and  The 

Stories  Spider,  William  Tell  and 

That  Are  The  Boy  Who  Saved  the 
Dyke,  are  half  legend, 
egen  but  are  stories  of  histor¬ 

ical  persons  and,  like  that  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  hatchet  and  Captain  Smith 
and  Pocahontas,  they  refuse  to  die. 
Every  one  of  them  bears  a  moral  les¬ 
son  so  simple  and  strong  that  very 
young  children  can  grasp  them.  As 
with  the  legend,  the  history  stories 
that  are  told  to  children  should  be 
full  of  adventure  and  the  spirit  of 
youth.  The  lives  of  Franklin,  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Goethe  are  inspiring  to 
grown  people,  but  immature  minds 


KNOWLEDGE 

cannot  appreciate  such  quiet  lives.  | 
But  they  can  understand  stories  of  | 
high  ideals,  moral  courage  and  deeds  | 
of  great  human  service,  so  these  | 
qualities  are  brought  out  in  action,  | 

Dan  er  and  that  without  using  | 

of  the  the  swash-buckling  mili-  | 

Military  tary  conqueror.  “Who  | 

was  Alexander,  pa,  that  j 
people  call  him  great?”  the  child  | 
asked  in  the  old  poem.  He  was  | 
much  more  than  a  fighter,  to  be  sure,  | 
as  were  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  but  a  | 
child  cannot  understand  constructive  | 
statesmanship,  and  history  does  not  | 
present  the  lovable  human  side  of  j 
these  world  subduers  as  it  does  of  | 
King  Alfred,  Joan  of  Arc  and  | 
Washington.  The  very  best  of  all  | 
statesmen  and  patriots  to  give  the  | 
child  is  Lincoln ;  the  best  modern  | 
military  hero,  “Chinese”  Gordon.  If  | 
Gordon  had  lived  in  the  old  days  he  | 
would  have  been  the  hero  of  an  | 
epic,  so  varied  and  splendid  were  his  | 
adventures  and  deeds ;  so  noble  his  | 
character,  so  heroic  his  death.  Lin-  | 
coin  is  the  one  true  epic  figure  that  | 
has  been  produced  by  our  brief  his-  | 
tory.  | 

Explorers,  Pioneers  and  Heroes  of  Inven-  § 
tion  and  Service 

Of  explorers,  Columbus  tow'ers  | 
above  all  other  heroes,  and  LaSalle  j 
and  Sir  John  Franklin  are  appealing  | 
figures;  of  patriots,  the  story  teller  | 
may  well  choose  Nathan  Hale  and  j 
rrt  mv  Arnold  Winkelreid ;  of  I 

1  he  Child  s  ’  .  H 

Heritage  backwoodsmen,  Daniel  g 

Boone,  Audubon  the  | 
bird  lover,  and  Johnny  | 
Appleseed,  the  pioneer  orchard  | 
planter;  of  pathfinders,  Lewis  and  | 
Clark  and  Zebulon  Pike;  of  naval  | 
fighters,  Paul  Jones,  Farragut  and  j 
Nelson.  But  it  must  not  be  forgot-  | 
ten  that  there  are  heroes  of  science,  | 
invention,  the  arts  and  industries,  | 


of 

Heroes 
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STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN 

|  literature,  philanthropy  and  mercy 
1  Davy,  Watt,  Moore,  1  horwaldsen, 

I  Beethoven,  Tolstoi  and  Stevenson, 

|  Florence  Nightingale,  Palissy,  Fa- 
|  ther  Damien.  Stories  of  heroic  po- 
|  licemen,  engineers,  firemen,  wireless 
1  operators  and  health  officers  have 
I  been  collected  and  are  now  a  part 
|  of  the  study  of  civics. 


& 


Qreat 

Educational 
Value 
of  the 
Story 


Work  of  the  “Story  Lady” 

Outside  of  the  folk  tale,  that  time 
|  has  stripped  of  superfluities,  there 
|  are  few  stories  that  are  in  just  the 
|  right  form  for  telling  orally.  A 
|  good  “story  lady”  will  analyze  any 
|  story,  reduce  one  too  long,  amplify 
|  one  too  short,  gather  from  other 
|  sources  local  color  and  detail  that  is 
|  lacking,  cut  out  tedious  descriptions 
|  and  unnecessary  people  and  inci- 
1  dents. 

As  no  singer  sings  all  songs 
|  equally  well,  so  a  story  teller  must, 
|  by  watching  effects,  learn  her  limi- 
|  tations.  A  good  rule  is  that  she 
|  should  never  tell  a  story  in  which 
1  n  ,  she  herself  is  not  inter- 

=§  personal 

|  interest  ested.  She  should  feel 

its  fun,  its  pathos,  its  no¬ 
bility,  and  laugh  and 
|  shed  tears  with  her  audience.  Then 
|  she  should  face  a  half  circle  of  chil- 
|  dren,  if  possible,  and  tell  her  story 
|  simply,  directly,  dramatically,  with 
|  zest  as  “little  orphant  Annie”  told 
|  her  stories.  Children  should  never 
|  be  talked  down  to.  They  follow  a 
|  story  that  is  far  beyond  their  ability 
|  to  read.  Nor  should  the  moral  be 
|  pointed  out.  In  a  really  good  story 


is  a 
Guide 


dren  will  always  want  to  talk  about  j 
a  story,  write  about  it,  draw,  paint  1 
and  model  it,  dress  up  and  act  it,  | 
ransack  reference  books  | 
to  find  out  more  about  it,  | 
live  it.  In  Forestville  | 
School,  Chicago, the  chil-  | 
dren  have  for  years  pre-  | 
sented  such  plays  as  Shakespeare’s  | 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  intel-  | 
ligently  and  charmingly,  designing  | 
costumes  and  stage  scenery.  After  j 
a  library  story  hour,  the  children  j 
want  the  books  in  which  the  same  or  | 
similar  stories  are  found,  to  take  j 
home  to  read.  And  the  books  should  | 
be  on  hand  to  be  read  while  interest  | 
is  fresh.  | 

Giving  Variety  to  the  Program  1 

A  story-hour  program  should  | 
have  variety.  There  should  always  | 
be  a  humorous  story,  a  nature  story  | 
or  myth,  a  hero  story  and — for  little  | 
children — a  rhythmic  or  fairy  tale.  | 
For  older  children,  where  the  same  | 
ones  can  be  brought  together  once  a  | 
Seeling  week,  an  epic  should  run  j 

serially.  Then  there  | 
should  be  a  biographical  j 
hero  story,  a  nature  story  and  a  hu-  | 
morous  one,  such  as  Don  Quixote  | 
and  the  Windmill.  For  example,  a  | 
good  Christmas  program  for  lit-  | 
tie  people  would  include  the  Indian  | 
myth,  “Why  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  | 
Their  Leaves  in  Winter”  (Nature  | 
Myths  by  Holbrook),  “The  Bird’s  j 
Christmas  Carol,”  by  Wiggin,  to  | 
teach  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  shar-  | 
ing  with  others;  the  story  of  “Snow  1 


Fresh 
Material 


1  the  moral  will  take  care  of  itself.  Baby”  (Peary’s  little  daughter  who  § 


|  The  test  of  success  is  a  big-eyed  au- 
|  dience  listening  with  breathless  in- 
|  terest — then  a  long-drawn  sigh  of 
|  happiness,  then  a  “Please  tell  an- 
|  other  one !” 

If  well  told,  in  school,  the  chil- 


was  born  in  an  Eskimo  village)  and  j 
“The  Greedy  Cat,”  a  rhythmic  fairy  j 
tale  that,  in  a  humorous  way,  de-  | 
scribes  the  penalties  of  over  eating.  | 
This  is  in  Dasent’s  Norse  collection.  | 
For  older  children, .Howell’s  “Christ-  | 
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|  Aesop  | 


mas  Every  Day  in 
the  Year”  supplies 
the  fun;  John  Bur¬ 
roughs’  account  of 
his  little  wild  win¬ 
ter  neighbors,  the 
nature  interest;  the 
story  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  heroism, 
and  “The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal,”  “The 
Other  Wise  Man” 
or  “When  the 


Chimes  Rang,”  the 
spiritual  meaning 
of  Christmas.  The 
story  teller  should 
avoid  the  stereo¬ 
typed,  and  should 
hunt  for  the  little 
known.  The  best 
success  cannot  be 
had  without  a  wide 
knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the 
best  in  literature. 


Story  Books  and  Books  About  Story  Telling 


Text  Books.  Stories  to  Tell  Children 
1  and  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,  by 
I  Sara  Cone  Bryant;  Story  Telling,  What  to 
1  Tell  and  How  to  Tell  It,  by  Edna  Lyman; 
1  The  Story  Hour,  a  magazine  published  in 
I  Washington,  D.  C. ;  The  Story  Hour,  by 
|  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  E.  Smith ; 
I  Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 
I  Them,  by  Richard  Thomas  Wyche. 

Sources  of  Rhymes ,  Fables,  and  Fairy 
1  Talcs.  Mother  Goose,  iEsop’s  Fables,  The 
1  Nursery  Rhyme  Book,  collected  by  Andrew 
I  Lang,  the  works  of  Elans  Christian  An¬ 
il  dersen,  Jacob  Grimm,  The  Arabian  Nights, 
i  collections  and  translations  by  Andrew 
I  Lang,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Sir  George  Dasent, 
i  Johnson,  Scudder,  Laboulaye.  Kipling’s 
I  Jungle  Book  and  Just  So  Stories  and  the 
|  Golden  Window,  by  Laura  E.  Richards, 
1  should  be  in  every  library.  Compton  has 
1  collected  Indian  fairy  tales  and  Ozaki, 
I  Williston,  Roulet  and  Dutton,  the  Jap- 
|  anese.  Donegal  Fairy  Stories  are  retold 
|  by  the  Irish  writer,  Seamus  McManus. 


Myths:  Nature  Myths  by  Flora  J.  I 

Cooke,  Nature  Myths  and  Through  the  m 
Year  in  Myth  and  Song  by  Florence  Hoi-  | 
brook.  Old  Greek  Stories  by  the  poet,  | 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  Greek  Heroes  | 
by  Charles  Kingsley,  The  Wonder  Book  1 
and  Tanglewood  Tales  by  Hawthorne,  || 
Wigwam  Nights  by  Dr.  Charles  East-  1 
man,  a  full  blooded  Sioux,  Wigwam  § 
Stories  by  Judd,  The  Basket  Woman  | 
by  Mary  Austin.  Norse  myths  have  1 
been  collected  by  Guerber,  Hamilton  1 
Mabie,  Sarah  Bradish,  and  Sir  George  1 
Dasent,  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  S.  § 
Baring  Gould,  Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields  § 
(Japan)  by  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Epics  and  Legends.  Hiawatha  by  Long-  1 
fellow,  The  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls  1 
by  Church  and  by  Andrew  Lang,  The  1 
Golden  Age  by  Baldwin.  A  story  teller  1 
should  have  the  original  Mallory  on  the  i 
King  Arthur  Cycle,  but  work  from  Tenny-  1 
son’s  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  from  Sid-  i 
ney  Lanier’s  Boy’s  King  Arthur  or  How-  i 
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|  ard  Pyle’s  three  books.  Marshall’s  is  the 
|  standard  account  of  Beowulf,  the  Saxon 
|  hero,- and  this  is  well  told  by  Madame  Rag- 
|  ozin,  the  author  of  similar  condensations 
|  of  Siegfried  and  Roland.  Baldwin’s  Ro- 
|  land  and  his  Siegfried  are  good.  The  Cid 
|  (Spanish  legendary  hero)  by  C.  D.  Wil- 
|  son,  Sigurd  the  Volsung  (Norse  and  Ice- 
|  landic)  by  William  Morris,  Rustem  the 
|  Wonder  Child  (Persian  epic  of  Shah 
|  Nameh,  rivalling  the  Arabian  Nights), 
I  translated  recently  by  Elizabeth  Reninger, 
1  The  Kalevala  (Finnish),  translated  by 
|  Crawford.  Joseph  Jacobs,  Lady  Gregory 
1  and  other  Irish  writers  have  collected  many 
i  tales  of  Ireland’s  heroic  periods  of  Cuchul- 
I  lin  and  of  Finn. 

Nature.  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known, 
I  Lives  of  the  Hunted,  Animal  Heroes  and 
|  other  books  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
|  Uncle  Remus  books  by  Joel  Chandler 
|  Harris;  Jungle  Book  and  Just  So  Stories 
1  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  the  works  of  Wil¬ 
li  liam  Long,  G.  D.  Roberts  and  Dallas 
1  Love  Sharp,  Animal  Story  Book  by  An- 
1  drew  Lang,  Pierson’s  three  books  on  Farm, 
I  Meadow  and  Ni_'t  People,  Animal  Studies 
I  by  John  Burroughs  and  Bird  Books  by 
I  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  Rab  and  His  Friends 
1  and  other  Dog  Stories  by  Dr.  John  Brown. 
|  Dog  of  Flanders  by  Ouida,  True  Dog  Stor- 
1  ies  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton  and  The  London 
1  Spectator,  Black  Beauty,  Greyfriar’s  Bobby 
i  by  Eleanor  Atkinson. 

Biographical :  Baldwin’s  Fifty  Famous 
g  Stories,  Lang’s  True  Story  Books  and 
i  Children’s  Hero  series,  Poor  Boys  and 
I  Poor  Girls  who  Became  Famous  by  Sarah 
|  K.  Bolton,  Life  Stories  for  Young  People 
i  by  Upton,  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great  and 
|  Days  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  Tap- 
|  pan.  Brave  Deeds  by  Trowbridge,  Stories 
1  of  Old  France  by  Pitman,  Historic  Boys 
I  by  Brooks,  Joan  of  Arc  by  Francis  C. 
|  Lowell,  Boys’  Book  of  Famous  Rulers  by 
|  Farmer,  American  Hero  Stories  by  Tappan, 
1  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest  by  Tap- 
|  pan,  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by 
1  McMurry,  Boys’  Life  of  Napoleon,  of  Wil- 
|  liam  Tell  and  of  General  (Chinese)  Gordon 
|  by  Marshall,  Robert  Bruce  by  Jeanie 
|  Lang,  Boys’  Life  of  Lincoln  by  Helen 
1  Nicolay,  The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln  by 
1  Eleanor  Atkinson,  Heroes  Every  Child 
1  Should  Know  by  Hamilton  Mabie. 


Miscellaneous  Stories  in  General  Lit  era-  j 
ture.  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  Long-  | 
fellow’s  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Evange-  | 
line  and  Miles  Standish  (Puritan  Life  and  1 
Character),  When  the  King  Came  (New  | 
Testament  Stories)  by  Dean  Hodges,  Tales  | 
from  Shakespeare  by  Charles  and  Mary  | 
Lamb.  Ruskin’s  King  of  the  Golden  River,  g 
Miss  Muloch’s  Little  Lame  Prince  and  The  g 
Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  and  Oscar  I 
Wilde’s  Happy  Prince  are  modern  fairy  | 
stories  that  rank  with  the  classics.  E.  E.  I 
Hale’s  Man  Without  a  Country,  Van  1 
Dyke’s  The  Other  Wise  Man  and  the  First  I 
Christmas  Tree,  Lowell’s  Vision  of  Sir  g 
Launfal,  Lew  Wallace’s  The  First  Christ-  g 
mas,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin’s  The  Bird’s  g 
Christmas  Carol,  Howell’s  Christmas  Every  1 
Day  in  the  Year,  Dickens’  The  Chimes,  I 
Alder’s  Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  Mater-  g 
linck’s  Blue  Bird,  Barrie’s  Peter  and  g 
Wendy  (Peter  Pan  in  story  form)  Mrs.  g 
Wiggin’s  Timothy’s  Quest,  Dickens’  The  § 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and  A  Child’s  Dream  g 
of  a  Star,  Robinson  Crusoe  (self-reliance  g 
cycle),  Ouida’s  Bimbi  and  the  Nuremburg  g 
Stove,  George  Eliot’s  Effie  and  the  Miser  g 
from  Silas  Marner,  Browning’s  Pied  Piper  g 
of  Hamelin,  Irving’s  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hoi-  g 
low,  Stevenson’s  Markheim  and  Will-o-the-  g 
Mill,  Tennyson’s  Enoch  Arden,  Poe’s  The  g 
Gold  Bug,  Fouque’s  Undine,  Goethe’s  Her-  g 
mann  and  Dorothea,  Mrs.  Burnett’s  Faunt-  g 
leroy,  Edytha’s  Burglar,  Sara  Crewe  and  g 
The  Secret  Garden,  Lafcadio  Hearn’s  Nun  g 
of  the  Temple  of  Anida  (Japanese,  in  I 
Kokora),  Story  of  Jeanie  Dean  in  Scott’s  g 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  g 
Lake  and  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  g 
Thanksgiving  at  Plumfield  Farm  in  Louisa  g 
M.  Alcott’s  Little  Men,  Alcott’s  Joe’s  Boys,  § 
Howell’s  When  the  Turkey  Turned  the  g 
Tables,  Wiggin’s  Story  of  the  Lilac  Bush,  g 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge’s  Hans  Brinker  and  the  | 
Silver  Skates,  Hawthorne’s  Great  Stone  g 
Face  and  the  Story  of  Hilda  in  The  Marble  g 
Faun.  Selections  from  Gulliver’s  Travels,  g 
Don  Quixote  and  several  of  Mark  Twain’s  | 
books,  McLaren’s  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,  g 
A  collection  is  now  to  be  had  of  the  stories  g 
of  the  children  of  Charles  Dickens.  These  1 
are  a  few  of  the  many  beautiful  stories  g 
to  be  found  in  general  literature  that  the  g 
story  teller  may  adapt  for  oral  use  for  g 
varying  ages.  g 
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Three  Bugs 

Three  little  bugs  in  a  basket, 

And  hardly  room  for  two! 

And  one  was  yellow,  and  one  was  black. 

And  one  like  me,  or  you. 

The  space  was  small ,  no  doubt,  for  all; 

But  what  should  three  bugs  do? 

Three  little  bugs  in  a  basket, 

And  hardly  crumbs  for  two; 

And  all  were  selfish  in  their  hearts, 

The  same  as  I  or  you; 

So  the  strong  ones  said,  “We  will  eat  the  bread, 

And  that  is  vchat  we’ll  do.” 

Three  little  bugs  in  a  basket, 

And  the  beds  but  two  would  hold; 

So  they  all  three  fell  to  quarreling, — 

The  white,  and  black,  and  the  gold; 

And  two  of  the  bugs  got  under  the  rugs, 

And  one  was  out  in  the  cold! 

So  he  that  was  left  in  the  basket, 

Without  a  crumb  to  chew, 

Or  a  thread  to  wrap  himself  withal, 

When  the  wind  across  him  blew, 

Pulled  one  of  the  rugs  from  one  of  the  bugs, 

And  so  the  quarrel  grew. 

And  so  there  was  war  in  the  basket, 

Oh,  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true! 

But  he  that  was  frozen,  and  starved,  at  last 
A  strength  from  his  weakness  drciv, 

And  pulled  the  rugs  from  both  of  the  bugs, 

And  killed  and  ate  them  too ! 

Now  when  bugs  live  in  a  basket, 

Though  more  than  it  well  can  hold, 

It  seems  to  me  they  had  better  agree, — 

The  white,  and  the  black,  and  the  gold — 

And  share  what  comes  of  the  beds  and  the  crumbs, 
And  leave  no  bug  in  the  cold! 

Alice  Cary 


a 
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LESSONS  AT  HOME 
AND  AT  SCHOOL 

DRAMATIZATION  BY  CHILDREN 


m 


ONCE  there  was  a  lady  who 
wanted  to  give  a  Christmas 
present  to  a  dear  little  girl  friend. 
What  should  it  be?  Not  a  pres¬ 
ent,  that  anyone  could  go  into  a 
store  and  buy,  but  the  present 
that  would  be  mixed  up  with 
o-o-oh  the  best  times !  What 
do  you  suppose  it  turned  out  to 
be? 

A  “play  lady”  dress ! 

What  One  Lady  Did 

She  remembered  that,  when  she 
was  a  child,  next  to  dolls  she  just 


loved  to  dress  up  in  an  old,  rustly 
,  silk  gown  of  mother’s, 

VlayLaTy  a  hat  with  a  feather, 

Too?  a  lace  parasol,  and  go 

calling.  She  was  careful  to  visit 
only  those  neighbors  who  would 
not  laugh,  but  could  make  believe 
she  was  really  grown  up. 

So  she  made  a  lovely  “play 

The  Toy  lady”  dress  out  of  an 

Indmn  old,  sapphire-blue  sat¬ 

in  coat  lining.  It  had  a  train,  lace 
ruffles  and  sparkly  buttons.  That 
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was  such  a  bright  idea  that  she  made 
a  boy  an  Indian  costume,  with  a 
fearful  feather  head-dress.  Such 
squealing  over  those  presents ! 


KNOWLEDGE  luiiiiiiiinu*^ 

scenery  on  old  sheets.  They  did  g 
everything  themselves;  and  when  | 
they  lacked  anything,  the  people  j 
who  came  to  see  the  plays  had  to  use  | 


The  Joy  of  “Just  Pretending” 


A  Modern  Court 


Play  Actors  in  “Little  Women” 

But  wouldn’t  you  like  to  act 
a  story  play?  You  can  do  it, 
really.  In  Miss  Alcott’s  story 
of  “Little  Women”,  Jo  and 
Meg,  Beth  and  Amy  and 
Laurie  acted  plays  in  the  attic 
or  barn.  Jo  was  the 
or  Six  clever,  literary  girl. 

People  She  wrote  the  little 

m  One  plays  herself,  and 

each  one  took  five  or  six  parts. 

Jo  liked  to  play  villains  and 
ghosts  and  haughty  queens. 

Meg  was  always  the  fair  maiden 
with  a  lover.  Amy  was  the  fairy 
queen,  and  Beth  the  messenger. 
They  had  such  fun  making  their 
costumes  out  of  rags  and  tags  and 
old  velvet  gowns  ;  in  turning  carpen¬ 
ter  to  put  up  a  stage;  in  painting 


Three  lines  deep  at  the  back  stand  the  sturdy  Sixth 
Grade  knights  of  the  Table  Round  of  the  University 
School,  Detroit.  Brave  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Galahad,  Per- 
civa,  and  Bedivere — they  are  all  here  with  their  armor, 
helmets,  spears  and  ribbon  sword-bands.  In  front  are 
the  Fifth  Grade  pages  and  squires,  in  training  for  knight¬ 
hood  but  not  yet  deemed  worthy  of  that  honorable  estate. 

their  imagination,  as  Jo  said. 

Why  Not  Do  It  in  Your  School,  Too? 

You  could  do  that,  too.  The  “little  | 
women”  were  natural  girls,  not  a  | 
bit  more  clever  than  could  be  found,  | 
perhaps,  in  your  school.  All  children  | 
are  good  at  making  believe.  Once  | 


You  love  to  pretend  you  are 
some  one  else,  don’t  you?  It’s 
just  as  easy!  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  say :  “Let’s  play  like,” 
and  you  are  queens,  knights, 
fairies,  pirates  or  animals.  You 
can  play  “keeping  school”,  be 
~  r  .  castaways  on  a  des- 

CJueens,  tair-  .  '  . 

ies,  Knights  ert  island,  be 
and  School  pirates,  or  lovely 

maidens  impris¬ 
oned  in  towers,  or  play  house¬ 
keeping  and  have  tea  parties. 
You  don’t  really  need  cos¬ 
tumes  or  stage  setting,  or  any¬ 
one  to  look  on  and  clap  hands. 
But  sometimes,  at  parties,  you 
play  charades,  making  up  a 
play  on  a  word,  or  you  have 
tableaus. 
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DRAMATIZATION  BY  CHILDREN 


|  people  did  not  think  anything'  of 
1  this,  except  that  it  was  a  way  that 
|  little  people  had  of  amusing  them- 
|  selves.  But  now,  wise  men  and 

of  King  Arthur 


What  a  Wonderful  Little  Big  World 

1  ell  mama  and  teacher  about  that. 
Play  acting  is  used  in  every  kinder¬ 
garten.  The  cunning  little  tots 
are  dying  birds,  trotting  horses, 

The  Poet  busy  bees-  growly 
Actors  bears,  hammering 

blacksmiths  and  car- 

K.indergarten  ,  „  , .  , 

penters.  Every  little 
game  and  folk  song  has  its  action, 
helping  to  fix  the  idea.  And  in 
the  first  grade,  children  build  up 
Indian  villages,  on  sand  tables, 
making  arrows,  tents,  canoes  and 
warriors  out  of  paper,  clay,  sticks 
and  colors.  After  that,  in  the 
middle  grades,  it  is  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  books.  And  those  are  the 
years  when  boys  and  girls  play 
make  believe  most,  out  of  school 
hours. 


Each  is  squire  to  a  particular  knight  and  wears 
that  knight’s  colors.  At  the  left  is  King  Arthur  him¬ 
self  viewing  this  gathering  of  chivalry.  Near  him 
stands  his  royal  bugler.  In  the  center  is  King  Arthur 
as  represented  by  the  children,  gorgeous  in  royal 
purple  robes  and  a  golden  crown.  Below  him  is  his 
jester,  ready  to  make  the  court  merry  with  his  antics. 

|  women,  who  really  study  children 
|  say  that  this  love  of  play  acting 
|  should  be  made  use  of  in  education. 
|  Dr.  Eliot,  late  president  of  Harvard 
|  University,  has  said  :  “Here  is  a  tre- 
|  mendous  power  that  should  be  used 
|  by  every  school  in  the  country,  and 
|  I  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be.” 


How  to  Give  a  Fine  Play 

But  if  you  had  a  chance  to  give 
a  real  play,  with  a  story  in  it,  and 
printed  parts  to  learn,  wouldn’t 
you  study  hard  to  do 
it  right!  You  would 
scour  libraries  to  find 
out  all  about  the  his¬ 
toric  period,  the  proper  scenery 
and  costumes.  The  boys  would 
work  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturdays,  to  make  a  stage  on  the 
platform  of  the  school  assembly 
hall.  They  could  screen  off 
dressing  rooms  with  denim  or 
burlaps,  hang  a  front  curtain, 
make  exits  at  the  back,  right 
and  left.  The  girls  would  design 
and  make  the  costumes  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  materials — cheesecloth,  cambric, 
cotton  crepe  and  tissue  paper.  Cur¬ 
tain  cords,  old  feathers,  paper  flow¬ 
ers,  tinsel  from  the  Christmas  tree, 
shawls  and  blankets  can  all  be  used. 
A  fine  Roman  toga  can  be  made 
from  a  sheet  The  furniture,  too, 


Haftfty 
VC^ork  for 
the  Boys 
and  Girls 


♦> 


it:-: 
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A  Thanksgiving  Play 


*: 


Q  Harper  Bros.  Little  Plays 


The  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving  is  reading  his  list  of  names  to  see  if  it  can  be  true  that  two 
poor  little  girls  and  their  mother  have  been  overlooked.  This  is  a  scene  from  a  play  in 
Harper’s  Book  of  Little  Plays. 


should  be  simple.  An  arm  chair 
draped  with  a  shawl  makes  a  fine 
throne;  a  spring  cot  with  a  blanket 
or  rug  makes  an  Oriental  divan. 
Rocks  and  caves  are  made  of  boxes 
piled  up  and  covered  with  burlaps 
or  sacking.  A  background  scene 
can  be  sketched  with  charcoal  and 
crayons  on  print  or  wrapping  paper, 
or  glazed  cambric. 

And  Then  Comes  the  Play 
But  the  play!  There  are  plenty 
of  plays  printed  in  books,  and  written 
Wlere  especially  for  children. 

to  Get  They  were  written  by 

Good  <Plays  teachers  and  authors  of 

young  people’s  stories,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  school  book  companies. 


One  book  can  be  bought  and  the 
parts  copied  for  the  actors  to  study. 
There  is  one  “Book  of  Plays  for 
Little  Actors”  for  children  of  the 
second  and  third  grades.  The 
plays  are  short,  in  one  act,  with 
many  walking  parts  for  little  folks 
too  shy  to  speak,  but  who  thus  learn 
to  appear  before  an  audience  with¬ 
out  being  frightened.  The  speeches 
are  short,  too,  and  easily  learned; 
the  plots  simple. 

Every  child  has  heard  about  the 
pussy  cat  that  went  to  London  and 
saw  a  mouse  under  the  Queen’s 
chair.  A  dear  little  play  has  been 
made  of  that,  with  Pussy  and  her 
mistress  in  it,  the  Queen  and  her 
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|  A  Royal  Court  | 


©  Harper  Bros.  Little  Plays  H 

Here  a  princess  and  a  brave  soldier  are  bowing  before  the  throne  of  a  king.  If  you  are  a  little 
boy,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to  command  the  kneeling  princess  to  rise,  with  a  sweep  of  your 
robe  and  your  very  lordliest  bow?  And  if  you  are  a  little  girl,  I  know  you  would  love  to  be  the 

with  his  grandson  is  seen  on  his  | 
way  to  Liberty  Hall.  The  signers  | 
of  the  Declaration  crowd  about  a  | 
long  table.  People  shout  behind  the  | 
scenes.  The  stories  of  the  first  | 
Thanksgiving,  of  Washington  and  | 
the  cherry  tree,  and  Lincoln  and  the  | 
little  bird  have  been  made  into  plays  | 
and  there  are  stories  from  history  | 
and  biography,  furnishing  a  great  | 
number  of  simple,  dramatic  plots  j 
that  even  little  folks  can  act  out.  j 

55 

Longer  Plays  for  Older  Children  | 

For  older  children  there  are  j 
longer  plays,  with  more  characters,  g 
The  Pied  Piper  is  a  beautiful  | 


pretty  fairy  in  the  filmy  white  dress  and  wings. 

|  maids  and  the  mouse.  A  play  has 
|  been  made  of  Mother  Hubbard  and 
I  her  dog,  Tom  the  Piper’s  Son  and 
|  other  old  nursery  stories,  like  Red 
|  Riding  Hood  and  the  Three  Bears. 
|  A  boy  with  a  fur  coat  and  cap  makes 
|  a  fine  bear. 

EE  f 

Turning  History  Into  Plays 

For  children  a  little  older,  there 
|  are  Hiawatha  and  Puritan  plays. 
!  A  In  the  plav  of  “The 

|  History  on  First  Fourth  of  July, 

|  the  Stage  the  time  [s  I  776,  the 

|  place  Philadelphia.  Everyone  wears 
|  colonial  dress  of  buff  and  blue,  with 
1  cocked  hats.  The  old  bell  ringer 


1 


r 


and 

The 

ling, 

the 


drama  in  which 
many  little  and  big 
children  can  act. 

Such  stories  as  that 
of  William  Tell, 

Nathan  Hale, 

Daniel  Boone, 

Joan  of  Arc,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith 
Pocahontas, 

Ugly  Duck- 
Eppie  and 
Miser  from 
Silas  Marner,  and 
others  dear  to  the 
heart  of  childhood, 
are  very  fine  for 
acting.  You  learn 
many  things  in  do¬ 
ing  them  well.  You 
learn  the  best  stor¬ 
ies  in  literature. 

You  learn  the 
beauty  and  force 
there  is  in  good 
English.  You  learn 
to  stand  and  walk 
easily  and  grace¬ 
fully,  to  speak 
clearly  and  with  expression.  Most 
of  the  books  of  plays  for  children 
have  stage  directions  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  costumes.  Some  of  the  plays 
can  be  given  out  of  doors,  on  a  lawn, 
in  a  park  or  grove. 

And  Shakespeare  Himself  Looked  On ! 

It  may  help  you  to  think  you 
could  give  a  play  in  your  school  or 
home,  to  hear  what  others  have  done. 

S%ahsf,eare  In  Lincoln  Park,  Chi- 
Played  Before  cago,  there  is  a  statue  of 
Shakesfeare  Shakespeare,  seated  in  a 

marble  chair.  On  the  poet’s  birth¬ 
day  the  children  of  the  Junior  Dra¬ 
matic  League  and  classes  from  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  schools  hold  a 
pageant  around  the  statue.  Fifteen 
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Thanksgiving  Day 


it* 


©  Harper  Bros.  Little  Plays 

This  is  good  old  Thanksgiving  Day  with  his 
pumpkin  pie  and  carving  knife.  Doesn’t  he 
make  you  think  of  a  good  dinner  with  nuts 
and  apples  and  cranberry  sauce?  He  is  one 
of  the  Holidays  who  wanted  to  rebel  against 
Santa  Claus  in  “The  Revolt  of  the  Holidays.” 


hundred  of  them 
marched  in  proces¬ 
sion  on  one  occa¬ 
sion.  One  group 
formed  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her 
court,  another 
the  actors  of  the 
Globe  Theater 
and  Shakespeare’s 
friends  there.  Other 
bands  were  char¬ 
acters  from  his 
plays  —  g  1  o  o  m  y 
Hamlet,  distracted 
Ophelia,  fat  Fal- 
staff;  limping, 
scowling  Richard 
III,  wise  Portia, 
dancing  P  e  r  d  i  t  a 
and  the  shepherds, 
and  many  others. 
The  smallest  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  took  the 
parts  of  Titania, 
Puck  and  Oberon 
and  their  mischie¬ 
vous  band  of  fairy 
attendants.  It  was 
truly  a  wonderful  spectacle. 

How  Fairies  Study  Literature 

♦ 

There  is  a  famous  school,  too,  that 
begins  in  the  kindergarten  to  train 
children  to  act  good  literature.  One 

P^fiSsummer  Lear  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Night’s  Dream”  was 

7  plaved  in  the  school  as- 
at5cW  senibly  hall.  The  sev- 
enth  and  eighth  grade  girls  designed 
and  made  the  costumes;  the  boys 
did  the  stage  carpentering  and  man¬ 
aging;  the  principal  parts  were 
acted  by  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pu¬ 
pils.  The  kindergarten  and  first 
year  pupils  were  fairies.  The  stage 
was  the  open  platform,  decorated 
with  branches  and  tissue  paper  flow- 
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|  ers.  The  seats  and  grottoes  were 
|  burlap  “rocks,”  the  stars  electric 
1  lamps.  The  actors  came  and  went 
|  in  full  view,  as  Ben  Greet’s  out-of- 
|  door  company  of  English  players 
|  do.  It  was  all  natural  and  beauti- 
|  ful,  the  children  scarcely  acting  at 
|  all,  but  “making  believe,”  living  the 
|  sweetest  fantasy  of  the  greatest  of 
|  all  dramatic  poets. 

What  wonderful  things  they 
|  learned  in  presenting  that  play.  And 
|  do  you  think  one  of  those  who  took 
|  part  will  ever  forget  it? 

Books  of  Plays 

Here  are  some  of  the  little  books 


of  plays  that  would  be  a  help  to  you  :  | 

“The  Book  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors,”  1 
published  by  the  American  Book  Com-  I 
pany  of  New  York.  Intended  for  chil-  § 
dren  of  the  second  and  third  grades. 

“Children’s  Classics  in  Dramatic  | 
Form,”  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  i 
Company,  Boston.  Five  volumes,  graded  1 
from  the  first  year  to  the  eighth. 

“Harper’s  Book  of  Little  Plays,”  g 
Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York.  For  | 
children  of  ten  to  twelve.  | 

“The  House  of  the  Heart”  (10  plays)  g 
and  “The  Silver  Thread”  and  other  folk  1 
plays,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  I 
New  York.  | 

“Comic  Tragedies.”  These  are  the  | 
plays  written  and  acted  by  the  little  g 
women  of  the  Alcott  family,  before  the  g 
age  of  seventeen.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1 
Boston.  I 


Hamlet’s  Instructions  to  the  Players 


Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the 
tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town- 
crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus, 
but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirl¬ 
wind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and 
noise:  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o’erdoing  Termagant;  it  out- 
herods  Herod :  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action;  with  this  special  observance,  that 
you  o’erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the 
purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as 
’twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Now 
this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  judicious  grieve;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must  in  your  allowance 
o’erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play, 
and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither 
having  the  accent  of  Christians  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have 
so  strutted  and  bellowed  that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature’s  journeymen  had 
made  men  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 
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The  Way  the  Morning  Dawns 

This  is  the  way  the  morning  dawns: 

Rosy  tints  on  flowers  and  trees, 

Winds  that  wake  the  birds  and  bees, 
Dcwdrops  on  the  fields  and  lawns — 

This  is  the  way  the  morning  dawns. 

This  is  the  way  the  sun  comes  up: 

Gold  on  brook  and  glossy  leaves, 

Mist  that  melts  above  the  sheaves. 

Vine,  and  rose,  and  buttercup — 

This  is  the  way  the  sun  comes  up. 

This  is  the  way  the  river  flows: 

Here  a  whirl  and  there  a  dance ; 

Slowly  now,  then  like  a  lance; 

Swiftly  to  the  sea  it  goes — 

This  is  the  way  the  river  flows. 

This  is  the  way  the  rain  comes  down: 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  drop  by  drop, 

Over  roof  and  chimney  top ; 

Boughs  that  bend,  and  skies  that  frown — 
This  is  the  way  the  rain  comes  down. 
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LESSONS  AT  HOME 
AND  AT  SCHOOL 


THE  KINDERGARTEN 


The  Training  of  Young  Children 

A  Visit  to  a  Model  Kindergarten 


The  Froebel  doorway  of  the  Wheelock  School,  Boston,  “sug¬ 
gests  the  motto  and  the  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten,  ‘Come  let  us 
live  with  our  children.’  ” 

THE  South  American  delegate 
was  visiting  schools.  The 
guide  was  Helen’s  mother,  an  ex- 
Kindergartner.  To-day  they  were 
to  visit  the  Kindergarten. 

They  were  approaching  the 
school.  “This  is  one  of  the  few 
buildings  in  the  State  constructed 
especially  for  Kindergarten  use,” 
said  the  guide.  “We  build  mag¬ 
nificent  High  School  buildings 
with  fine  equipment  for  the  small 
number  of  pupils  who  ever  reach 
that  stage,  but  the  Kindergarten 
j  j  .  children  usually  take 

Inadequate  t  ~ 

‘Provisions for  their  chances  in  any 
Kindergartens  r00m,  not  needed  for 

other  purposes.  This  build¬ 
ing  approaches  our  ideal.  It 
houses  the  Kindergarten  and  A 


first  three  grades.  It  is  only  two 
stories  high  so  that  little  children 
may  avoid  the  fire  and  other  risks 
of  a  large  structure  with  many 
stairs.  Notice  the  court  yard  with 
space  for  games,  and  for  the  out 
of  door  hand-work  in  suitable 
weather.” 

The  Garden  for  the  Little  Gardners 

“I  notice  also,”  said  the  dele¬ 
gate,  “the  yard  at  the  side,  laid 
out  in  garden  beds,  and  the  vines 
and  flowers  about  the  building.” 

“Yes,  each  division  has  a  com¬ 
munity  garden  cared  for  by 
groups  of  children  who  are  chosen 
each  season.  Some  of  the  children 
promise  to  be  responsible  for  the 
summer  care  of  the  garden, 
^  so  that  there  is  a  goodly 
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real  children  and  so  came  to  know 
their  needs  and  their  characteristics. 
From  his  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  child  life  he  was  able  to  de¬ 
vise  a  system  of  child-training  and 
materials  for  occupation  based  on 
laws  of  growth.” 


The  Little  Gardeners 


“Each  division  has  a  community  garden  cared  for  by  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  chosen  each  season.”  The  hats  and  sunbonnets  were  made 
by  the  children  themselves. 


|  display  of  vegetables  and  flowers  at 
|  the  harvest  festival  held  in  the  fall. 

As  the  Great  Teacher  Had  Planned 

“There  are  also  individual  beds 
|  as  you  will  see  by  noticing  the 
|  children’s  names  on  the  cards  placed 
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at  each  bed. 

“Gardening  was  a  part  of  the 
original  Kindergarten  plan  and 
Froebel  himself  directed  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Blankenburg  in  the  laying 
out  and  cultivation  of  flower  beds  on 
a  pleasant  terrace  of  the  town.  The 
diagram  of  the  first  garden  is  still 
shown  and  the  terrace  is  now  a  play¬ 
ground  for  the  little  Thuringians.” 

Over  the  doorway  to  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  wing  of  the  school-building 
was  a  bas-relief  representing  Froe¬ 
bel  with  a  group  of  children.  “This 
suggests  the  motto  and  the  spirit  of 

Froebel  the  Kindergarten,”  said 

and  tie  the  guide.  “Come  let  us 

Children  live  with  our  children.” 

Froebel  was  a  pioneer  in  child- 
study.  He  lived  and  played  with 


The  Beginning  of  the  Day 

The  sound  of  children  singing  j 
came  through  the  open  door  and  | 
the  visitors  hastened  to  enter.  They  | 
were  in  time  for  the  Morning  Circle.  | 
The  children  sat  around  the  teacher  j 
in  a  friendly  group  for  the  opening  | 
hymn  and  songs.  A  song  of  greet-  | 
ing  was  followed  by  a  hymn,  “Fath-  | 
er  we  thank  thee  for  the  night.”  | 
Then  came  songs  of  the  season  and  | 
“telling  the  news.”  The  news  con-  | 
cerned  the  autumn  leaves,  nuts,  | 
flowers  seen  and  enjoyed,  and  home  | 
happenings.  This  opportunity  for  | 
conversation  furnished  a  fine  lang-  | 
uage  lesson.  | 

A  weather  record  was  made  by  | 
marking  the  calendar  with  a  yellow  | 
spot  to  denote  sunshine,  and  the  chil-  | 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN 


Building  with  the  Third  Gift 

“The  gifts  are  educational  play  materials  arranged  in  sequence  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  child.”  “Froebel  calls  his  Third  Gift — a  box  of  8-inch  cubes — the  child’s  joy  because  it  offers 
such  wide  possibilities  for  representation.” 


comes 


dren  sang : 

“This  is  the  way  sunshine 
down, 

Siveetly ,  siveetly  falling, 

So  it  driveth  the  clouds  away, 

So  it  bringeth  the  lordly  day, 

This  is  the  way  sunshine  comes 
down, 

Sweetly,  sweetly  falling.” 

“From  every  point  in  nature  leads 
a  pathway  to  God,”  quoted  Helen’s 
motfrer.  “These  morning  songs  are 
to  confirm  the  child’s  feeling  of  a 
Presence  that  lives  and  moves  in  all 
things.  They  lead  through  nature  to 
God.” 

“Kindergarten  children  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  see  with  their  eyes,  to 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  to  find  new 
sources  of  joy  and  wonder  in  the 


‘Great,  wide,  wonderful  world.’  The 
morning  talk  gathers  up  the  threads 
of  varied  experience  and  makes  of 
them  a  common  interest.  It  is  social 

Kindergarten  and  allows  interchange 
Aims  and  of  observations.  Some- 
Metkods  times  a  little  rhyme  or 
poem  is  taught  or  a  story  told.  The 
Kindergarten  lays  stress  on  these  be¬ 
ginnings  of  literature,  believing  that 
they  will  not  only  awaken  the  desire 
to  master  the  art  of  reading,  but  will 
quicken  appreciation  of  what  is  best. 

“Practice  in  story-telling,  and  the 
study  of  story  literature  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  a  Kindergartner’s  train¬ 
ing.  Stories  are  carefully  chosen 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  child’s  un¬ 
derstanding,  but  always  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  artistic  value.  We  do 
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not  believe  in  foolish  stories,  but  we 
ardently  believe  in  a  wise  culture  of 
the  imagination  and  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  ideals  in  the  form  by  which 
the  soul  of  the  race  has  been  nour- 


interpreted  freely  by  each  child. 
Waving  trees  and  flying  birds  were 
represented,  and,  anon,  the  line  be¬ 
came  a  merry  dance  or  a  lively  skip. 
The  children  now  grouped  them- 


In  the  Kindergarten  Circle 


|  ished.  I  like  to  quote  our  great  Eng- 
|  lish  story  teller,  Marie  Shedlock. 
|  ‘And  so  our  stories  shall  contain  all 
|  the  essentials  for  the  child’s  scrip  on 
|  the  road  of  life,  providing  the  essen- 
|  tials  and  holding  or  withholding  the 
|  non-essentials.  But,  above  all,  let  us 
|  fill  the  scrip  with  gifts  that  the  child 
|  need  never  reject,  even  when  he 
|  passes  through  the  gate  of  sleep.’  ” 

At  the  Kindergarten  Tables 

Now  the  children  are  moving.  We 
|  must  see  what  happens  next. 

The  circle  was  broken  and  each 
|  child  took  his  little  chair,  marching 
|  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  to  his 
|  place  at  the  Kindergarten  table. 

“A  most  excellent  training  in  or- 
|  der  and  control,”  commented  the  vis- 
|  itor. 

Some  rhythmic  movements  fol- 
|  lowed,  suggested  by  the  piano  and 


selves  at  tables  placed  socially  j 
around  an  open  square.  The  tables  j 
were  of  different  heights  and  the  j 
chairs  were  suited  to  the  occupants.  j 
A  group  of  younger  children  gath-  | 
ered  at  a  long,  low  seat  under  a  sunny  | 
window.  Their  first  care  was  the  | 
window  box.  Dried  leaves  were  re-  | 
moved,  and  watering  pots  were  filled  | 
to  give  the  geraniums  a  drink.  Large  | 
building  blocks  were  then  found  by  | 
the  children.  They  made  a  group  on  | 
the  floor  to  build  a  green  house  with-  | 
in  a  walled  garden.  | 

‘‘This  was  suggested  by  a  trip  yes-  | 
terday  to  the  Botanic  Garden,”  the  | 
student  observer  explained. 

Each  child  joined  in  the  repre-  | 
Good  Tram-  sentation,  some  building  | 
ing  in  the  wall  and  gateway  j 

Co-operation  and  others  combining  for  | 

the  green  house.  The  number  and  | 
height  of  window  and  door  spaces  | 
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Stick  Laying 


Some  of  the  children  are  making  designs  with  sticks  while  others  are  making  the  same  designs 
on  the  blackboard. 


required  much  calculation  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  observer. 

The  older  children  at  the  tables 
were  provided  with  bundles  of  sticks 
varying  in  length  from  one  to  five 
inches.  This  material  was  carefully 
distributed  by  one  of  their  number 
who  waited  by  each  recipient  until 
the  appropriate,  ‘‘Thank  you/’  had 
been  said. 

“I  see  the  Kindergarten  trains  in 
courtesy  and  willing  service/’  re¬ 
marked  the  visitor. 

“Yes,”  said  the  guide,  “It  is  never 

too  early  to  train  for  that 
“Best  portion  of  a  good  man’s  life — 

His  little  nameless,  unremembered  deeds 
of  kindness  and  of  love.” 

Froebel’s  Conception  of  Education 

The  children  at  the  tables  had  also 
visited  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  they 
should  make  pictures  of  the  win¬ 


dows  of  the  green  house.  One  re¬ 
called  a  “triangle”  window  over  the 
door,  and  that  was  outlined  by  a 
proper  selection  of  sticks.  Then  the 
door  underneath  was  framed  by 
using  five-inch  and  two-inch  sticks. 
Other  windows,  square  and  long, 
were  made  by  different  children  and 
panes  were  introduced,  square  and 
diamond  in  shape.  Several  children 
combined  to  make  a  line  of  windows 
of  uniform  size  for  one  wall  of  the 
green  house. 

“The  beginnings  of  geometry,” 
said  the  visitor. 

“Froebel  maintained  that  the  use 
of  his  simple  materials  and  tools 

Roots  of  made  the  beginnings  of 
the  Arts  the  arts  and  sciences,” 
and  Sciences  was  the  answer.  “Science 

begins  in  observation  and  investi¬ 
gation — and  art,  in  free  representa¬ 
tion. 
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Stringing  Beads 


gifts  are  Froebel’s  agencies  for  de¬ 
veloping,  first,  the  child’s  attentive 
Froebeh  interest  in  the  world 

Gift  around  him.  The  world 

Lessons  to  be  known  through 

seeing,  touching,  handling;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  power  to  tell  what  he 
sees  by  various  means  of  self-ex¬ 
pression.  These  means  are  the  sim¬ 
plest  play  materials,  blocks,  balls, 
tablets  for  design,  sticks,  rings,  seeds 
and  shells.  Since  Froebel’s  time  the 
gifts  have  been  supplemented  by 
larger  building  blocks,  by  nature 
materials  and  other  useful  means  of 
self-employment. 

“Shall  we  look  at  the  doll  house 
which  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
effort  and  interest  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  V} 

In  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a 
two-story  doll  house,  made  of  two 
strong  hat  boxes.  “These  boxes  were 
contributed  by  one  of  the  fathers,” 
the  guide  explained.  A  sitting  room, 


“The  Kindergarten  emphasizes 
sense-training  for  this  reason.  A 
seeing  eye  and  a  listening  ear  mean 
an  awakened  mind.  The  key  note 
to  Froebel’s  plan  is  creation.  He  de¬ 
sires  a  busy  child,  and  a  happy  child. 
In  one  of  his  commentaries  on  the 
mother  play,  Froebel  makes  a 
plea  for  the  training  of  the  hand 
and  also  for  what  he  calls  a  com¬ 
plete  activity.  He  says : 

There  is  but  one  means  of  avoiding 
wrong  activity,  but  rejoice,  friends  of  child¬ 
hood  and  humanity,  for  it  is  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive.  This  preventive  is  right  activity, 
an  activity  as  persistent  as  it  is  fit  and 
lawful — an  activity  which  is  not  a  body 
activity  alone,  or  yet  of  the  heart  or  head, 
an  activity  wherein  are  blended  body  and 
soul,  feeling  and  thought.  To  capacitate 
the  child  for  this  pure  and  complete  activ¬ 
ity,  we  must  begin  in  infancy  to  exercise 
and  discipline  hands  and  fingers.  ( Mottoes 
and  Commentaries  of  FroebeVs  Mother 
Play. — Translated  by  Susan  E.  Blow.) 

How  the  Child  Spends  His  Senses 

“This  period  of  table  or  group 
work  we  call  the  gift  lesson.  The 
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bed  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen 
were  furnished  with  chairs,  table 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture  made 
by  the  children  of  spools,  boxes, 
cardboard  and  various  materials. 
The  Doll  Helen,  who  had  put 

as  a  away  her  sticks,  came 

Teacher  over  to  her  mother. 

“See  what  a 
cunning  chair 
Charlie  made 
out  of  a  match 
box!”  she  said. 

“And  the  book- 
case  is  new. 

That’s  Byron’s. 

His  mother 
gave  him  a 
spool  box  to 
make  it,  and 
look  at  the 
stairs  and  the  bed!  We  all  cut 
spreads  out  of  paper  and  then  chose 
the  prettiest  one.  See  the  fringe  on 
this  one.  Isn’t  it  lovely!” 

“Then  dolls  are  not  excluded 
from  the  Kindergarten  ?”  asked  the 
visitor. 

“How  could  they  be,  when  the 
children  love  them  sol”  said  Helen’s 
mother. 

“This  is  a  Polish  doll,”  Helen  ex¬ 
plained.  “A  lady  gave  us  that.  It 
was  made  by  poor  sick  soldiers  in 
the  hospital.  This  is  the  doll  the 
Chinese  children  play  with.  And 
don’t  you  like  the  Dutch  doll  and 
the  doll  in  the  cradle?” 

“You  should  hear,  ‘This  is  the 
dolly  that  I  love  best,’  and  the  doll 
lullaby,”  said  Helen’s  mother. 

The  Indoor  Games 

“The  children  are  now  forming  a 
ring,”  said  the  Kindergartner,  who 
had  joined  the  group.  “The  games 
are  indoors  today  for  the  benefit  of 
our  visitors.  We  play  in  the  court 


until  late  in  the  fall  on  pleasant 
days.” 

The  games  chosen  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  varied.  Skipping,  run¬ 
ning,  alternated  with  such  repre¬ 
sentative  plays  as : 

“Fly  little  birdies,-  you  must  go, 
Soon  will  come  the  ice  and  snow.” 

And  a  trade 
play : 

“Rap-a-tap  and 
tic-a-tac-too, 
This  is  the  way 
to  make  ia 
shoe.” 

A  go  o  d  old 
folk  play, 
“Round  about 
the  village,” 
ended  the  mer¬ 
ry  circle,  and 
the  children  were  ready  for  a  quiet 
rest.  The  sleepy  game  was  played 
to  relax  tired  little  muscles  and  rest 
weary  little  brains.  Only  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  could  be  heard  in  the 
room. 

“This  is  our  silence  game,”  said 
the  Kindergartner.  “It  helps  to 
preserve  the  rhythm  of  movement 
and  rest.  It  has  always  been  a  part 
of  the  Kindergarten  program.  Some¬ 
times  we  use  it  after  the  table  work 
when  there  has  been  special  concen¬ 
tration  in  thinking  out  some  prob¬ 
lem  of  construction.” 

Choosing  a  Game 

When  quiet  time  was  over,  little 
heads  popped  up  one  after  another, 
and  the  sleepy  spell  was  broken. 
Nods  of  “wide  awake”  were  ex¬ 
changed  by  the  children. 

But  still  the  room  was  quiet,  and 
folded  hands  on  the  table  waited. 
“We’ll  think  a  little  of  what  to  do,” 
said  Miss  Ella.  “You  may  tell  me 
what  you  would  like  to  do.” 


“This  is  the  Dolly  That  I  Love  Best” 
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The  Occupation  Period 

On  the  table  before  her  were  a 
basket  of  geranium  leaves,  a  vase  of 
cosmos  blossoms,  a  pile  of  sewing 
cards,  a  package  of  drawing  paper 
with  colored  crayons,  large  pencils, 


motes  a  love  of  work.  The  training 
of  the  hand  Froebel  deemed  of  im¬ 
portance  from  the  very  start,  in  or¬ 
der  that  what  the  children  produce 
later  may  have  real  worth.  But  the 
fine  arts  are  needed,  too,  to  make 


A  Kindergarten  “Telephone  Exchange 


worsted  and  needles  placed  inviting¬ 
ly  around. 

“When  you  have  thought  what 
you  would  like  to  do,  you  may  come 
up  and  choose.,, 

A  veritable  choice  of  delights. 
There  was  a  moment  of  pondering. 
Then  one  and  another  came  up,  and 
took  a  sewing  card,  or  a  leaf  with 
drawing  paper  and  crayons.  Each 
one  whispered  his  happy  choice — 
“A  square  window,”  “A  long  win¬ 
dow,”  “A  green  leaf,”  “A  picture  of 
flowers.” 

“This  is  well  named  the  occupa¬ 
tion  period,”  said  the  guest. 

“It  really  occupies.  See  how 
alert  are  eye  and  hand,”  the  Kinder- 
gartner  answered.  “It  gives  the  best 
industrial  training,  because  it  pro¬ 


life  fine.  Life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  body  than  raiment.  Industrial 
<7^  training  alone  may  give 

Joy  of  ability  to  earn  a  living, 

Creating  but  noj.  -(-q  bve>  A  child 

loves  beauty.  He  loves  to  make 
something.  He  loves  also  to  make 
something  beautiful.  It  may  be  a 
wind-swept  landscape  made  by  a 
few  dashes  of  water  color,  or  a  daf¬ 
fodil  blooming  on  a  straight  stem,  or 
an  autumn  leaf  outlined  and  filled  in 
with  colored  crayons.  The  picture  is 
crude,  to  be  sure.  It  must  be  crude; 
but  the  child  is  the  little  artist  and 
has  the  joy  of  creation.  ‘A  man  may 
see  what  he  maketh,’  said  Emerson. 
The  Kindergarten  child  who  draws 
pictures  of  what  he  sees,  who  colors 
the  leaves  he  enjoys,  who  models  in 
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clay  a  cup  or  a  vase  of  pleasing  form 
is  daily  discovering  the  lesson  of  the 
Rhodora — that 

“Eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

And  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for 
being.” 

“In  the  last  song  of  his  Mother 
Play,  Froebel  tells  us  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  about  this  creative  power  of 
the  human  being,  and  what  its  be¬ 
ginnings  in  childhood  signify.  There 
is  the  book.  You  would  no  doubt 
like  to  read  it  for  yourself.  ( Mottoes 
and  Commentaries  of  FroebeVs 
Mother  Play.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

I  must  return  to  the  children  for  our 
closing  hour  has  come.” 

A  scene  of  busy  activity  followed. 
The  finished  cards  were  placed  on 
the  teacher’s  table  and  marked  with 
the  child’s  name.  These  were  later 
put  in  the  work  book  which  each 
child  was  making  to  keep  as  a  record 
of  his  progress.  * 

“At  special  times  like  Easter,  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day  and  birthdays  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  work  is 
made  into  some  gift  form  and  taken 
home,”  said  Miss  Ella.  “For  two  or 
three  weeks  before  Christmas  the  lit¬ 
tle  hands  are  busy  making  tokens  of 
love  for  home  friends.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  is  hung  with  gifts  and 

Developing  chains  aild  lanternS  made 

the  Spirit  of  by  the  children.  The 
Givmg  Christmas  festival  is 

shared  by  mothers  and  a  few  fathers 
that  are  able  to  come.  It  is  a 
festival  of  giving,  and  our  children 
know  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  for  they  have  tried 
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While  we  were  talking,  other  chil¬ 
dren  with  unfinished  work  had  found 
their  portfolios  and  put  the  cards 
and  papers  away.  These  portfolios 
with  other  properties  were  kept  in 
drawers  under  the  long,  low  seat 


running  around  the  room.  Each 
child  had  his  own  drawer. 

“Let  me  show  you  the  contents  of 
their  drawers,”  said  Helen’s  mother. 
“Here  are  the  two  boxes  of  building 
blocks  in  frequent  use.  These  are 
technically  called  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Gifts.  Sheets  of  drawing  pa¬ 
per,  squares  for  cutting  and  folding 
are  also  kept  here,  as  well  as  a  box 
of  paints,  and  the  special  tools  of  the 
Kindergarten  —  crayons,  pencil, 
brush,  scissors  and  needles.  The  in¬ 
dividual  drawers  serve  to  fix  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  and  sense  of 
possession.  They  must  be  kept  in  or¬ 
der,  and  each  child  learns  to  find 
and  put  away  things  for  himself. 

Training  in  Some  Parts  °f  the  ma' 
System  and  terial  are  still  kept  in 
Oi-der  bulk,  however,  and  dis¬ 

tributed,  as  you  have  seen  today,  for 
the  sake  df  training  in  order  and 
courtesy.” 

The  Good-Bye  Songs 

In  .the  meantime  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  in  the  dressing  room 
and  returned  with  coats,  and  the 
boys  with  hats  in  hand.  “Most  of 
them  have  learned  to  dress  them¬ 
selves,”  said  Miss  Ella.  “The  big 
ones  help  the  smaller  ones,  if  there 
is  a  refractory  button,  and  all  goes 
well.  Now  for  our  good-bye.” 

In  a  group  around  the  Kinder- 

gartner  the  children  sang: 

“Our  Kindergarten  is  over,  and  we  are 
going  home, 

Good-bye,  good-bye,  be  always  kind  and 
true.” 

“Let’s  sing,  ‘We’ll  all  come  back 
tomorrow,’  ”  said  Little  Joe.  Many 

voices  began  to  sing : 

“Our  play  is  o’er,  our  work  is  done, 

Our  things  are  in  their  places; 

Now  to  our  homes  we’ll  quickly  run, 
With  happy  hearts  and  faces. 

We’ll  say  good-bye,  but  teacher  dear, 
We’ll  all  come  back  tomorrow. 

With  cordial  handshakes  and 
good-byes  to  the  Kindergartner,  the 
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|  “observing”  students  and  to  the 
|  guests,  the  children  departed. 

The  canary  was  suddenly  still  and 
|  the  sunshine  flooded  the  silent  room. 

“I  see  that  you  do  not  forget  the 
|  small  sweet  courtesies,”  said  the 
|  delegate.  “Now,  if  you  have  time, 
|  will  you  explain  to  me  a  little  further 
|  the  ideas  which  govern  your  practice 
|  — the  reasons  for  some  of  these 
|  things?” 

The  Kindergartner  and  Her  Work 

“Nothing  could  give  me  more 
|  pleasure,”  was  the  response.  “The 
|  Kindergartner’s  work  is  her  cause, 
|  which  she  serves  with  the  loyalty 
|  and  devotion  of  a  reformer.  She 
|  rejoices  in  an  opportunity  to  serve 
her  cause.  The  Kindergarten  in 
|  America  was  fortunate  in  having  for 
|  its  first  exponent  a  woman  of  rare 
|  culture  and  discernment— Miss  Eliz- 
|  abeth  P.  Peabody.  She  was  an  un- 
|  wearied  advocate  of  the  new  system 
|  of  education.  She  journeyed,  wher- 
|  ever  people  would  listen,  to  preach 
|  the  gospel  of  Froebel.  Through  her 
|  influence,  women  of  culture  and  in- 
|  sight  first  responded  to  the  call  for 
|  teachers  of  the  new  system.  To  her 
|  we  owe  the  standard  of  wrork  and 
|  training  which  has  been  maintained 
|  in  this  country.  The  early  workers 
|  struggled  against  the  lack  of  appre- 
|  ciation  and  support  which  always  ac- 
|  companies  the  advocacy  of  new 
|  ideas.  None  could  enter  the  ranks 
|  from  sordid  motives.  The  pioneer 
|  period  was  a  time  of  self-denial  and 
|  struggle.  There  were  no  pecuniary 
|  considerations  to  lure  those  seeking 
|  only  a  means  of  livelihood.  ‘Kin- 
|  dergartening,’  Miss  Peabody  de¬ 
ll  dared,  ‘is  not  a  craft.  It  is  a  reli- 
|  gion ;  not  an  avocation,  but  a  voca- 
|  tion  from  on  high/ 

“You  see  I  know  my  book,”  said 


Miss  Ella,  with  a  reminiscent  look. 
“We  learned  that  in  our  training 
school.  It  gave  us  the  keynote  of  our 
calling.  That  belief  creates  the  at¬ 
titude  of  Kindergartners  to  their 
work. 

“The  first  published  accounts  of 
Froebel  and  his  work  we  owe  to  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard,  our  first  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education.  In  one  volume 
of  his  Journal  of  Education  he  made 
a  collection  of  Kindergarten  Culture 
Papers.  These  papers  with  Miss 
Peabody’s  book,  published  in  1886, 
'Booh  for  constituted  the  first  liter- 

‘Parentsto  ature  on  the  subject  in 

Read  America.  These  books 

are  still  valuable.  They  have  the 
historical  value.  They  help  also  to 
hold  us  to  the  early  conception  of 
the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  as  a 
service  to  childhood  and  humanity. 

“Miss  Peabody’s  book  should  be 
studied  today  by  mothers  and  teach¬ 
ers  for  its  intimate  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  child  life.  The 
latest  important  account  of  Kinder¬ 
garten  theory  and  practice  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  book  called  The  Kinder¬ 
garten;  Reports  of  the  Committee  of 
Nineteen,  published  by  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.  The  Committee  of  Nine¬ 
teen  was  appointed  in  1903,  by  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union. 
The  reports  were  made  by  three 
leaders,  Miss  Susan  Blow,  Miss 
Patty  Hill  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Har¬ 
rison.  This  book  is  for  those  who 
wish  a  philosophical  presentation  of 
the  system.  It  is  of  special  worth  to 
students  of  education  and  to  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

“There  are  simpler  statements  of 
Kindergarten  principles  such  as  Miss 
Nora  A.  Smith’s  Home  Made  Kin¬ 
dergarten  and  Miss  Harrison’s 
Study  of  Child  Nature. 

“But  I  am  shifting  my  answer  to 
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Nature  study  is,  of  course,  a  prominent  feature  of  kindergarten  work  and  the  little 
botanists  learn  to  know,  by  actual  experience,  the  whole  life  of  the  plant. 


den  is  a  place  for  growing  things. 
The  function  of  a  gardener  is  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  plants.  The  goal 
for  the  child  is  growth ,  growth  in 
wisdom,  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  man. 

“The  teacher’s  goal  is  knowledge 
of  childhood  and  of  individual  chil¬ 
dren,  in  order  to  give  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  guidance  born  of  such  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“Froebel  was  the  first  of  modern 
students  of  child  life.  His  appeal, 
‘Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children/ 
indicates  his  method  of  study.  His 
laboratory  was  a  group  of  children 
in  the  home  with  their  mothers,  or 
in  the  playground,  following  him, 


bered,  as  one  of  the  chief  pleasures 
of  his  boyhood,  the  invitation  to  play 
with  Froebel,  at  Liebenstein.  We 
saw  in  Blankenburg  the  square 
where  Froebel  and  Middendorf, 
gray-haired  old  men,  played  with 
the  village  children.  We  have  notes 
and  letters  written  by  Froebel,  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  he  spent  in  Dresden. 
He  lived  in  the  family  of  a  friend  in 
order  that  he  might  try  out  his  gifts, 
and  watch  their  effect  on  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  disciples  of  Froebel,  like 
him  and  like  that  mother  of  old, 
blessed  above  all  women,  keep  all 
these  things  and  ponder  them  in  their 
hearts ! 

“In  the  first  picture  of  his  Mother 
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the  shoulders  of  these  writers.  You 
asked  for  my  statement  of  underlv- 
l>ittle  Plants  ififf  theory.  To  me  the 
It  Pays  aim  ancJ  practice  of  the 

t0  r°W  Kindergarten  is  defined 
by  it  name,  Child  Garden.  A  gar- 


their  beloved  friend  and  leader. 

Pilgrimages  to  Froeb'ePs  Home 

“When  we  made  the  famous  Froe¬ 
bel  Pilgrimage  in  1911,  we  found  in 
Schweina  an  old  man,  who  remem- 


Planting  Bulbs  in  Pots 
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Play  book,  Froebel  shows  us  a 
mother  sitting  with  her  children  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream.  The  children 
are  playing.  One  boy  has  made  a 
water  wheel,  which  is  merrily  turn- 

Children  as  ing  >n  the  running  brook. 
Prophets  of  His  brother  is  watching 
Their  Own  and  thinking.  'What 

makes  it  go?’  he  is  asking  himself. 
He  is  of  the  thoughtful  type,  a  fu¬ 
ture  philosopher,  it  may  be.  One  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  active, 
is  wading  in  the 
brook,  while 
her  sister  sits 
quietly  by  the 
mother,  content 
to  look  on.  The 
mother  watches 
and  ponders. 

In  each  child’s 
play  she  sees 

the  promise  of  . 

r  \  -n  .  A  Play 

a  future.  But 

no  two  are  the  same.  Each  needs 
special  guidance  suited  to  his  tem¬ 
perament  and  needs.  The  mother 
must  watch  and  study  and  ponder 
that  she  may  guide  wisely.  She 
knows  one  thing,  however,  which  is 
true  of  every  child :  He  grows  and 
develops  through  his  own  self-activ¬ 
ity.  What  he  does,  what  he  plays,  is 
making  him.  He  must  grow  in  sta¬ 
ture,  that  is  in  body.  He  must  grow 
in  intelligence.  He  must  also  grow 
in  favor  with  God  and  man,  or,  to 
use  the  Kindergarten  phrase — he 
must  develop  right  attitudes  towards 
his  playmates,  and  towards  the  world 
which  surrounds  him.  The  secret 
of  child  development  is  the  secret  of 
giving  full  play  to  all  the  inner 
promptings  to  activity. 

“In  the  Land  of  the  Free” 

“Freedom  is  necessary  to  growth. 


This  freedom  is  first  physical.  The 
baby  must  kick  and  play  that  his 
limbs  may  grow  strong.  The  healthy 

The  Mather  child  at  home  never 
and  the  keeps  still.  He  runs  all 

Why?  about  the  house,  touch¬ 
ing,  testing,  experimenting  and  ask¬ 
ing  questions.  The  home  is  the  first 
school.  It  is  the  school  of  self-activ¬ 
ity  through  which  mind  and  body 
grow.  The  mother  is  the  teacher. 

Her  part  is  to 
guide,  to  pro¬ 
vide  right  ma¬ 
terials,  and  to 
answer  the 
many  ‘W  hy  s’ 
asked  by  an  in¬ 
quiring  mind. 

“Now,  later, 
when  the  child 
comes  into  the 
Kindergarten, 
is  he  any  dif¬ 
ferent?  Is  he 
not  a  creature  still  keenly  alive  and 
eager  to  know?  To  require  the 
child  to  sit  immobile  and  perfectly 
still  for  half  an  hour  is  to  go  con¬ 
trary  to  the  teachings  of  his  own 
nature.  That  is  why  we  have  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  position  and  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  exercise.  A  child’s 
energy  needs  relaxation  and  new 
channels  of  expression.  The  Kin¬ 
dergarten  recognizes  the  fact  that 
mind,  like  body,  grows  by  use.  Self¬ 
activity  is  our  method.  The  little 
child  is  an  eye.  He  wishes  to  look 
The  Child  into  everything  which 

Is  All  moves  and  stirs.  He 

Eyes  loves  to  see  color  and 

note  form.  Gradually  he  begins  to 
know  and  to  classify  objects,  as  his 
perceptions  are  trained. 

“We  recognize  Nature  as  the  first 
great  teacher.  The  glory  of  Froebel 
is  that  he  founded  a  school  without 
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books.  The  story  book  of  Nature  is 
the  text  book  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Its  pages  are  filled  with  the  songs  of 
birds,  the  humming  of  bees,  and  the 
song  of  the  brook.  To  Kindergarten 
children  there  are  ‘tongues  in  the 
trees,  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in 
everything.’  They  -learn  their  first 
lessons  from  these  things. 

Reading  Things  Before  Books 

“Of  what  use  to  master  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  reading,  until  one  has 
ideas  with  which  to  read?  Words 
are  barren  until  life  gives  them 
meaning.  Dr.  Montessori  says  that 
her  Italian  children,  who  had  burst 
into  reading  and  writing,  had  little 
interest  in  the  story  books  brought 
them  by  kind  friends.  They  could 
call  the  words,  but  they  were  not 
ready  to  read. 

“A  seeing  eye,  a  listening  ear,  a 
trained  hand  and  an  eager  mind — 
these  are  the  preparation  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten  offers  for  the  school  arts. 
Interest  and  attention  are  funda¬ 
mental  forms  of  self-activity.  The 
native  instinct  of  curiosity  is  the 
child’s  incentive  to  knowledge.  It 
is  aroused  by  all  that  surrounds  him, 
about  which  he  wants  to  know.  It 
is  satisfied  by  directing  the  child’s 
own  self-activity  into  the  pathway 
which  leads  to  the  answer  of  his 
many  questions.  ‘Look,’  ‘Listen,’ 
‘Try  again,’  ‘Work  it  out.’  These 
are  good  answers  to  many  questions. 
The  Kindergarten  materials  offer 
scope  for  experiment  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  Sense  plays  for  touch,  smell, 
taste,  hearing  and  for  quick  percep¬ 
tion  are  often  used. 

Avoiding  Overemphasis  in  Arithmetic 

“We  do  not  teach  arithmetic  in  the 
Kindergarten.  A  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  not  necessary  to  a 


four  year  old.  Any  premature  in¬ 
struction  arrests  development. 

“Mr.  Joseph  Lee  well  says  in  his 
Play  in  Education:  ‘It  is  true,  for 
instance,  that  the  immature  hand, 
which  might  have  squandered  its 
time  on  dolls,  may  be  taught  to  hold 
knitting,  and  in  a  year  or  two  al¬ 
most  knit.  So  the  imagination  that 
sees  a  cow  or  a  steam  engine  in  what 
really  is  only  a  piece  of  wood  can  be 
set  right,  and  the  child  put  to  work, 

Imagination  instead,  in  studying 
and  the  the  difference  between 

Utilities  spruce  and  maple.  He 

could  thus  be  made  to  acquire,  in 
three  years  of  the  dramatic  age  al¬ 
most  as  much  practical  knowledge  on 
that  head  as  a  child  of  ten  would 
pick  up  in  ten  minutes,  but  meantime 
the  age  for  the  inward  realization  of 
the  family,  the  trades  related  to  it, 
and  other  things  that  really  interest 
the  child — of  obtaining  a  sympathetic 
insight  into  his  surroundings — will 
have  gone  by,  and  left  its  all  im¬ 
portant  function  unfilled.’ 

“However,  we  do  begin  counting 
or  numbering  and  calculation  as  it  is 
called  for  in  the  use  of  materials. 
‘One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe’ — ‘One  lit¬ 
tle,  two  little,  three  little  Indians’ — • 
‘This  little  pig  went  to  market,’  are 
universal  favorites.  They  open  the 
door  to  the  world,  ‘so  full  of  a 
number  of  things.’  We  are  indeed 
happy  as  kings  when  we  begin  to 
grasp  this  world  of  quantity.  One 
method  of  grasping  it  is  to  know 
what,  how  much,  how  many.  Some 
of  these  exercises  involve  illustration 
of  mathematical  relations.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  always  simple  and  child-like; 
For  instance,  we  use  a  home  scene. 
Let  us  take  half  our  blocks  for 
mother’s  table,  and  divide  the  oth¬ 
er  half  to  make  chairs  for  father  and 
mother.  Again  our  train  of  cars  is  to 
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be  made  from  eight  cubes.  We  may 
count  out  half  for  the  cars  and  half 
for  the  engine.  Or  again,  we  build  a 
tower  and  transform  it  into  two 
posts,  and  so  on. 

“Froebel’s  gifts  are  educational 


joy,  because  it  offers  such  wide  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  representation.  A  whole 
set  of  toys  is  contained  in  this  box. 
The  magic  wand  of  the  child’s  con¬ 
structive  imagination  releases  all  its 
delights. 


Out  of  Door  Plays — Drop  the  Handkerchief 


play  materials  arranged  in  sequence 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
growing  child.  They  are  easily 
handled  and  lend  themselves  to 
mathematical  divisions,  which  give 

Purpose  of  simple  and  fundamen- 

the  FroeheJ  tal  number  experiences. 

Gifo  Their  chief  function  is 

to  serve  as  means  of  self-employ¬ 
ment,  and  self-expression.  Every 

child  is  by  nature  a  maker  and  doer. 
A  hill  in  the  sand — a  hut  of  boughs 
— a  tent  made  from  an  umbrella — 
something,  he  must  make.  All  he 
needs  is  material  and  tools  with 
which  to  work. 

9  “Froebel  calls  his  Third  Gift — a 
box  of  eight  inch  cubes — the  child’s 


“We  attach  some  importance  to 
the  use  of  these  gifts  in  their  order, 
and  to  an  occasional  following  of 
sequence  in  arrangement  of  forms. 
Such  guidance  in  arrangement  gives 
a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  experience, 
and  helps  children  to  see  things  in 
their  proper  relations,  and  to  trace 
causal  connections.  Free  representa¬ 
tion  is,  however,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Froebelian  gifts. 

“The  Baroness  Marenholtz  von 
Billow,  who  was  Froebel’s  first  and 
best  interpreter,  found  the  keynote 

The  Chad's  of  his  system  in  the 
Discovery  of  phrase:  ‘Man  is  a  ere- 
Himse?f  ative  being.’  Children 

must  create  freely  in  order  to  discov- 
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er  their  own  powers  and  to  be  them¬ 
selves. 

Function  of  Stories  and  Poems 

“Another  need  of  childhood,  for 
which  the  Kindergarten  provides,  is 
the  need  to  know  about  other  people, 
and  what  they  have  done. 

“History  and  literature  began 
when  the  first  fathers  told  their  sons 
the  traditions  and  legends  of  the 
tribe.  History  and  literature  begin 
in  the  same  way  today.  So  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten  program  includes  a  story 
hour.  Rhymes,  little  poems  and 
stories  foster  the  interest  in  the  won¬ 
derful  world.  They  quicken  the 
feeling  of  kinship  with  living  things. 
Take,  for  instance,  Rosetti’s  verses: 

When  father  takes  the  spade  to  dig, 
Then  robin  comes  along, 

He  sits  upon  a  little  twig, 

And  sings  a  little  song. 

But  if  the  tree  be  very  far, 

He  does  not  sit  alone, 

He  comes  up  close  to  where  we  are, 
And  bobs  upon  a  stone. 

“Such  bits  of  poetry  give  form  to 
language,  an  increased  vocabulary, 
and  appreciation  of  what  is  good. 
Stories  are  carefully  chosen  for  their 
literary  form,  their  dramatic  quality 
and  for  their  presentation  of  ideals 
of  life,  which  kindle  the  desire  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  It  is  not  safe  to 
leave  the  exercise  of  the  imagination 
to  chance.  The  most  lordly  of  all 
faculties  should  have  direction  into 
legitimate  channels.  We  wish  to 
make  every  mind  ‘a  mansion  for  all 
lovely  forms;  the  soul  a  dwelling 
place  for  all  sweet  sounds  and  har¬ 
monies.’ 

“Shall  we  not  help  to  supply 
these  forms'?  Shall  we  not  guide  in 
the  choice  of  sounds  and  harmonies? 

“The  story  is  the  mirror  which 
shows  the  child  himself.  It  helps 
him,  therefore,  to  correct  his  faults. 


‘The  story  is  the  strengthening  bath 
for  mind  and  judgment,’  says 
Froebel.  It  helps  to  a  right  decision 
between  right  and  wrong  and  to 
good  moral  choice.  The  real  story, 
as  the  children  call  it,  may  bind  to¬ 
gether  the  children’s  experiences, 
and  so  serve  as  a  review  of  the  day 
and  an  aid  to  memory. 

“But  I  am  not  delivering  a  lecture 
on  the  story.  Of  what  else  shall  I 
speak?” 

Play  as  “Serious  Business” 

“Explain  to  me  the  purpose  of  the 
plays  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
circle,”  said  the  visitor.  “Are  they 
for  gymnastic  training  or  for  diver¬ 
sion?  That  is,  are  the  plays  merely 
play?” 

“No  play  should  be  idle,”  was  the 
answer.  “Boys‘fool’  and‘roughhouse’ 
on  street  corners,  because  they  have 
no  playground  and  no  work  shops, 
because  they  have  not  learned  how 
to  play.  Play,  according  to  Froebel, 
is  the  child’s  serious  business.  Into 
it  he  puts  the  earnestness,  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  which  a  man  puts  into  good  hon¬ 
est  work.  And  remember  the  man 
also  does  best  to  whom  his  work  has 
the  zest  of  play. 

“The  playground  in  every  town 
and  city  is  proof  of  the  national  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  boy’s  play  and  the  man’s 
job.  The  wise  Aristotle  had  little 
hope  for  the  boy  not  diligent  in  his 
play.  He  does  not  promise  to  be 
diligent  at  anything.  Froebel  was 
the  first  to  recognize  and  utilize  the 
educational  value  of  play.  He  saw 
in  the  child’s  make-beleve  a  means 
‘Play  Insight  of  understanding.  To 
and  fly  like  a  bird  is  to  be  a 

Sympathy  bird.  To  be  a  father 

bird  or  mother  bird  is  to  gain  inter¬ 
est  in  bird  life.  To  impersonate  is 
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|  to  penetrate  the  soul  of  the  things 
|  represented.  Sympathy  is  awakened 
|  and  a  desire  to  protect.  A  new  boy 
|  had  come  to  a  Kindergarten  in  the 
|  country.  The  first  day  he  was  taken 
|  by  a  group  of  children  to  see  a 
[  ground  sparrow’s  nest  in  a  clump  of 
|  grass  near  a  rock.  The  new  boy 
|  reached  out  to  take  an  egg.  ‘Oh, 
|  you  mustn’t  do  that,’  protested  the 
|  others.  ‘There’s  a  baby  bird  in  it 
|  and  the  mother  would  miss  it.’  The 
|  man  who  ‘would  needlessly  set  foot 
|  upon  a  worm’  was  not  bred  in  a 
|  Kindergarten. 

“The  little  girl  becomes  tender  by 
|  nursing  her  dolls.  The  boy  becomes 
|  knightly  by  being  a  knight.  Imita- 
|  tion  leads  to  understanding.  A  wide 
|  range  of  imitation  is  necessary  to 
|  sympathy  with  man  and  bird  and 
|  beast. 

“Froebel  left  us  with  typical  plays 
|  which  we  have  since  greatly  in- 
|  creased  and  expanded.  These  plays 
|  concern  the  great  relationships  of 
|  human  life — to  nature — to  man — his 
|  work  and  his  institutions.  They  are 
|  means  to  that  growth  of  which  I 
|  spoke  before. 

“The  gymnastic  value  of  Kinder- 
|  garten  plays  you  have  already  recog- 
|  nized.  Skipping,  running,  jumping, 
|  dancing,  rhythmic  movements  of 
|  arms  and  legs  are  arranged  to  give 
|  balanced  exercise,  muscular  develop- 
|  ment  and  control. 

The  Dignity  of  Labor 

“The  trade  plays,  such  as  the 
|  baker,  blacksmith  and  carpenter, 
|  give  some  wisdom  regarding  the 
|  world’s  work,  and  strengthen  the 
|  voice  within  which  whispers:  ‘Work 
|  waits  for  me.’  They  help  towards  a 
|  proper  recognition  of  the  service  of 
|  all  workers  and  they  give  dignity  to 
|  labor.  This  attitude  towards  work 


is  also  fostered  by  the  hand  work, 
some  of  which  you  have  seen  this 
morning. 

“The  baby  loves  to  do  for  the  sake 
of  doing,  but  the  four  year  old  or 
the  five  year  old  wishes  to  do  some - 

The  Desire  thi,lS-  He  wishes  tO 
to  produce.  A  vase  in  clay, 

Produce  a  paper  mat  for  a  tea 

tray,  or  a  chain  of  seeds — be  it  what 
sit  may  be,  it  is  the  child’s  own,  and 
he  has  the  joy  of  the  maker.  The 
habit  of  industry  is  fostered  by 
breeding  the  love  of  work.” 

“One  thing  remains,”  said  Helen’s 
mother,  “of  which  we  have  not 
spoken,  the  highest  of  all — religion.” 


Social  and  Religious  Aspects  of  the 
Kindergarten 

“Do  we  need  discuss  that?”  asked 
Miss  Ella.  “For  the  children  reli¬ 
gion  is  an  atmosphere,  not  a  creed. 
The  religious  feeling  is  stirred  by 
the  morning  hymn.  Miss  Peabody 
calls  song  the  language  of  spiritual¬ 
ity.  It  arouses  what  is  true  and  ten¬ 
der  within  the  heart.  Reverence  be¬ 
gins  in  wonder.  The  wind,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  the  meanest  flower 
that  blows,  these  make  the  pathway 
to  wonder,  along  which  the  soul 
mounts  to  a  vision  of  the  divine. 

“The  social  atmosphere  of  the 
Kindergarten  is  the  great  school  for 
the  emotions.  In  favor  with  God 
and  man  is  our  ideal.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  divine  through  the  human. 
We  love  to  serve  each  other  and  so 
serve  the  common  Father. 

“In  the  Kindergarten  plays  a  child 
learns  to  surrender  his  own  desires. 
He  learns  to  look  out  for  the  weaker 
and  younger.  He  finds  his  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  magic  of  ‘together.’  In 
the  group  and  table  exercises  chil¬ 
dren  learn  how  to  work  together, 
and  how  to  help  each  other.  The 
public  Kindergarten  is  a  true  melt- 
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ing  pot  of  the  nations.  Here  all  are 
friends  and  playmates,  not  rivals. 
Here  all  are  needed  by  each  one  and 
true  cooperation  is  to  be  found.  The 
child  garden  is  the  larger  family 


where  all  are  brothers  and  sisters. 

“A  true  school  of  citizenship/’ 
said  the  visitor,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

“The  world  to  be  is  planted  here, 
said  Helen’s  mother. 
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May  Day  Festival 


Peter  Paul  Augustus 


( A  Kintergarten  Song ) 

Said  Peter  Paul  Augustus:  “When  I  am  grown  a  man, 
Pll  help  my  dearest  mother  the  very  best  I  can. 

I’ll  wait  upon  her  kindly;  she’ll  lean  upon  my  arm; 

I’ll  lead  her  very  gently,  and  keep  her  safe  from  harm. 

'But,  when  I  think  upon  it,  the  time  will  be  so  long!” 
Said  Peter  Paul  Augustus,  “ before  I’m  tall  and  strong , 

I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  be  her  pride  and  joy 
By  helping  her  my  very  best  while  Pm  a  little  boy P 
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To  the  Readers  of  Pictured  Knowledge: 

A  tree  lives  on  food  just  as  we  do*  Part  of  it6 
food  comes  from  the  soil;  part  of  it  from  the  air*  As  with 
us,  all  of  its  food  has  to  be  digested  before  it  is  made  in¬ 
to  wood  and  bark,  flowers  and  fruit*  A  tree  has  many  stom¬ 
achs,  and  these  stomachs  are,  so  to  speak,  at  the  ends  of 
its  fingers;  for  a  leaf  is  a  stomach  of  a  tree* 

A  forest  is  a  city  of  trees.  Like  a  city  of  men, 
it  contains  young  people,  middle-aged  people,  and  old 
people  —  those  who  are  beginning  life,  and  those  who  are 
ending  it*  The  tree  children  --  the  seedlings  —  differ 
from  human  children  in  this,  that  all  human  children  ought 
to  live  to  grow  up,  whereas  most  tree  children  necessarily 
die  while  they  are  young.  That  is  because  there  is  not 
room  in  the  tree  city  for  all  the  young .children  that  are 
born,  to  grow  big  in. 

A  tree  can  not  move  about  unless  some  human  friend 
transplants  it*  It  very  commonly  happens  that  more  seed¬ 
lings  start  on  a  patch  of  ground  than  can  grow  up  there,  for 
a  healthy  tree  of  middle  age  often  takes  as  much  room  as  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  babies.  ,  Some  of  the  little  trees, 
therefore,  must  give  way  so  that  the  others  may  live. 

Which  ones  survive  depends  on  three  things. 

% 

The  three  things  which  a  tree  must  have  to  live  are 
light  and  space  and  moisture  in  the  soil.  So  each  of  the 
young  trees  struggles  with  the  others  which  stand  near  it  to 
get  the  three  necessities,  of  which  there  often  is  not 
enough  to  go  round.  In  this  competition  for  the  good 
things  of  tree  life,  the  tallest  tree  usually  has  the  best 
chance  at  the  light,  so  the  young  trees  grow  upward  as  fast 
as  they  can  to  overtop  their  neighbors  and  reach  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Also  they  spread  out  sidewise  as  fast  as  they  can 
in  order  to  get  space  to  live  in.  Down  in  the  ground,  too, 
the  struggle  goes  on,  and  each  little  tree  sends  out  its 
roots  to  capture  all  it  can  of  the  moisture  which  it  must 
have' to  keep  it  alive. 
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Many  trees  make  a  dense  forest,  and  a  dense  forest  keeps 
the  soil  rich  and  moist*  A  rich,  moist  soil  is  good  for  trees* 

So,  although  the  effect  of  the  struggle  that  crowds  the  trees  to- 
gether  is  that  many  seedlings  must  perish,  one  effect  of  it  is  to 
produce  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  those  that 
live  through  it* 

In  this  way,  the  trees  of  a  tree  city,  fighting  against 
each  other  by  growing  high  and  broad,  helping  each  other  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  soil  and  keeping  out  the  wind,  all  working  together,  pro¬ 
duce  the  forest,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature,  and 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  man.  Our  earliest  ancestors  lived  in 
the  forest,  and  today  we  can  not  have  houses,  or  chairs,  or  even 
food  or  clothes,  unless  the  forest  helps  us  to  get  them.  Wood  is 
needed  in  making  nearly  everything  we  use,  like  the  floor  on  which 
we  stand*  It  is  needed  to  help  grow  our  food,  as  in  the  barns  and 
fences  of  the  farmer.  It  is  needed  to  bring  us  everything  we  do 
not  make  at  home,  as  in  the  railroad  ties  over  which  our  trains  run, 
and  the  wagon  that  delivers  the  groceries  at  our  doors*  You  can 
not  even  use  the  telephone  except  by  the  help  of  the  forest. 

Without  the  forest,  as  you  will  learn  from  the  story  of  the 
forests  and  forest  protection,  our  mountain  streams  would  run  dry, 
or  make  destructive  floods*  Without  the  forest  the  life  we  live 
as  human  beings  would  be  far  less  safe  and  comfortable  and  pleasant 
than  it  is  today*  The  tree  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  our  helpers* 

A  single  tree  standing  by  itself  is  not  a  forest  any  more 
than  a  single  farmhouse  standing  alone  is  a  town.  The  lone  tree 
grows  differently  from  the  tree  in  the  forest,  just  as  the  farm  boy 
or  the  farm  girl  is  different  in  some  ways  from  the  boy  or  girl  in 
the  city.  Each  does  a  most  necessary  work,  but  not  the  same.  So 
we  must  remember  that  a  tree  and  a  forest  are  two  very  different 
and  separate  things.  Shade  trees  are  valuable,  and  to  know  their 
kinds  and  natures  is  well  worth  while.  But  when  we  have  learned 
to  know  the  trees,  we  may  not  have  learned  to  understand  the  forest* 
To  know  a  man  is  not  to  understand  a  city.  So  forestry  is  more  than 
knowing  trees.  It  is  knowing  how  trees  live  together,  how  they 
help  and  hinder  each  other,  what  makes  them  sick  and  what  keeps 
them  well,  and  above  all,  how  to  govern  the  tree  city  so  as  to  make 
it  give  us  its  timber  and  its  beauty  and  all  the  pleasant  things  it 
can  produce  without  lessening  its  usefulness  to  the  boys  and  girls 
who  will  follow  us  when  we  are  gone* 
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A  Warning  in  the  Forest 


Warnings  as  to  the  danger  of  forest  fires  and  instructions  for  building, 
of  camp-fires  are  given  in  such  notices  as  this  on  the  big  cedar  tree. 


care  and  extinguishing 
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and  every  prairie  its  beautiful 
groves.  The  Indians  had  no  saws 
or  axes.  Fallen  trees  and  branches 
kept  their  camp  fires  burning.  To 
make  their  wigwams  and  canoes 
they  used  poles,  bark  and  vines. 
Their  little  crops  of  corn,  tobacco, 
beans  and  pumpkins  were  grown 
in  open  glades. 

Why  Indians  Were  Careful  About  Fires 

Indians  were  never  careless 
about  fires.  It  was  a  terrible  thing 
to  the  red  man  to  have  his  shelter, 

When  Ind-  and  scanty  store 

ians  Started  of  food  and  skins  de- 
F orest  Fires  stroyed,  and  game 

scattered.  Many  forest  fires  were 
started  by  lightning,  as  they  are 
today.  Sometimes,  when  hard 


FOUR  hundred  years  after 
Columbus  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  made  another  discovery 
that  was  not  nearly  so  pleasant. 
Our  forests  were  disappearing. 
You  may  have  heard  grown 
people  talking  about  the  new 
work  of  the  government — “sav¬ 
ing  the  forests. ”  To  understand 

When  There  !t  a11  yOU  should 
Were  Forests  know  the  story  of  the 
Everywhere  WOods  of  America. 

When  white  people  first  came  to 
live  here,  three-fourths  of  our 
big  country  was  covered  with  tall 
trees.  Everywhere  thick  forests 
came  down  to  the  seashore,  cov¬ 
ered  the  mountain  slopes  and 
filled  the  valleys.  Every  stream 
had  its  wide  belt  of  woodland, 
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|  pressed  by  enemies,  Indians  did  fire 
|  the  woods  so  they  could  escape. 
|  And,  in  times  of  bitter  famine,  In- 
|  dians  started  fires  to  drive  what 
|  game  there  was  into  the  open. 
|  Wind-driven  flames,  it  is  thought, 
|  swept  the  trees  from 
|  our  wide  plains. 

The  white  people 
|  who  came  to  America 
|  could  not  live  in  the 
|  woods,  as  the  Indians 
|  did,  by  hunting  and 
|  fishing.  For  hun- 
|  dreds  of  years,  i  n 
|  the  old  world,  they 
|  had  lived  in  warm 
|  houses.  They  had 
|  used  wood  in  build- 
|  ing  h  o  m  e s,  f  e  n  c  es, 

|  bridges  and  ships, 

|  and  in  making  furni- 
|  ture  and  tools.  Eu- 
|  rope,  too,  had  once 
|  been  thickly  wooded,  but  centuries 
|  of  use  had  made  the  forests  few  and 
|  valuable.  The  kings  and  nobles  who 
|  owned  all  the  land,  had  forest  offi- 
|  cers  who  lived  in  the  woods  and  pa- 
|  trolled  the  roads. 

In  America,  nothing  was  so 
|  plentiful  as  trees.  The  forests 
|  seemed  endless.  People  had  to 
|  chop  down  trees  to  make  fields 
|  for  growing  food  plants,  and 
|  pastures  for  horses  and  cattle. 

|  The  logs  were  used  to  build 
|  comfortable  cabins,  strong 
|  forts,  to  fence  the  fields,  cook 
|  food  and  warm  the  houses. 

|  Settlers  cut  their  way  west- 
|  ward  through  thick  timber. 

|  Pioneers  were  obliged  to  de- 


Little  Homes  in  the  Big 
Woods 


This  nest  was  built  by  a  little 
American  vireo  from  silken  tissues 
gleaned  from  the  webs  of  spiders. 
Carefully  drawing  out  the  delicate 
threads  with  deft  movements  of 
her  bill,  Mama  Vireo  twists  them 
into  strings,  then  neatly  weaves  and 
felts  them  into  a  strong,  cosy  home 
for  her  little  ones.  So  substantial¬ 
ly  does  Mama  Vireo  construct  her 
home  that  other  and  stronger  birds 
and  even  mice  will  use  it  after  the 
baby  vireos  have  grown  lusty  and 
strong  and  have  flown  away.  Some 
times  Mama  Vireo  cannot  find 
enough  silken  webs  to  furnish  the 
material  for  her  home,  so  she  in¬ 
geniously  weaves  in  fragments  of 
hornets’  nests,  flax  or  paper. 


stroy  great  tracts  of  forests,  in  order  | 
to  clear  farms,  build  settlements  and  j 
open  roads  for  safe  travel. 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Trees 

In  New  England  a  great  deal  of  | 
timber  was  used  in  | 
ship  building.  But,  | 
in  no  place  in  the  | 
world  perhaps,  in  so  | 
brief  a  time,  was  j 
lumbering  ever  done  | 
on  so  gigantic  a  scale  j 
as  when  the  treeless  j 
prairies  back  of  Chi-  | 
cago  were  settled.  j 
That  began  in  1832,  | 
about  eighty  years  | 
ago.  An  old  man  who  | 
made  a  fortune  in  j 
lumber  in  the  fifties  | 
and  sixties,  told  the  j 
writer  about  it.  | 

“We  lumber  men  | 
bought  pine  lands  in  Michigan  and  | 
Wisconsin,  from  the  government,  | 
for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  | 
We  set  up  saw-mills  in  the  woods  | 
and  mowed  down  the  trees.  We  | 
left  mile  after  mile  of  barren  | 
land,  on  which  neither  trees  | 
j  nor  anything  useful  has  grown  | 
since.  | 

“It  seems  wicked  to  me  now,  | 
but  we  thought  those  forests  | 
would  last  forever.  There  were  | 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  j 
pine  and  hardwoods  around  the  j 
Great  Lakes.  We  had  a  fifty  j 
feA,  years’  carnival  of  tree  slaugh-  | 
I  '  tering  in  what  might  be  called  | 
America’s  ‘wooden  age.’  For  | 
five  hundred  miles  west  of  1 


This  is  the  home  of  the  baby  tailoring  spider,  commonly  called  the  trifold  spider,  exterior  and  interior 
views.  Mama  tailoring  spider  selects  a  leaf,  draws  the  left  and  right  sides  until  they  meet,  then  fastens 
them  together  with  a  delicate  silk  secretion.  This  done,  she  proceeds  to  make  the  vase-shaped  cocoon 
that  is  to  bei  the  home  of  the  baby  spiders.  Inside  this  weather-proof  encasement  she  lays  her  eggs, 
swathing  them  in  softest  silken  floss  and  covering  them  with  silken  sheets  and  blankets.  The  center 
picture  shows  the  eggs  inside  the  cocoon,  with  the  silken  coverlet  thrown  back.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
baby  spiders  are  hatched  she  wraps  them  in  flossy  swaddling-bands  until  they  are  strong. 
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Chicago,  all  the  towns  and  farm 
buildings  were  built  of  lumber.  We 
laid  miles  of  plank  roads  and  side¬ 
walks  that  rotted  in  a  few  years. 
We  paved  strees  with  wood  blocks. 
We  built  wooden  steamboats,  cars, 
fences  and  bridges.  We  burned 
wood  under  the  boilers  of  factories, 
steamboats  and  locomotives.  For¬ 
ests  were  cut  down  to  make  railroad 
ties,  and  to  support  the  roofs  of 
mines.  Everything  was  shipped  in 
wooden  packing  cases.  Then  spruce 
forests  began  to  feed  the  paper  mills 
to  make  print  paper. 


the  Soil 
Killed! 

“In  everything  we 
made,  wood  was 
wasted.  Not  one- 
third  of  a 
tree  was  used. 
Lumber  camps 
and  railroads 
in  c  1  e  a  r  i  n  g 
their 
right  . 
of  way, 
left  the 
stumps, 
tops  and 
branches  on 
the  ground, 
to  dry  out.  A 
spark 
from  a  lo¬ 
comotive 


*♦ 
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j  or  saw-mill 
|  set  such  lit- 
|  ter  on  fire. 

|  The  young 
|  growth  on 
|  every  cut- 
|  over  forest 
|  tract  was 
|  b  u  r  n  ed. 

|  Even  the 
|  soil  was 
|  baked  and 
|  killed  by 
|  the  flames. 

|  Careless 
|  campers 
|  built  huge 
|  fires  against  punky  logs,  and  left 
|  them  smouldering.  Settlers,  in  clear- 
|  ing  timber  lands  for  homesteads, 
|  were  not  careful  in  burning  brush. 
|  Wads  from  shotguns,  and  cigars, 
|  thrown  in  dry  leaves,  have  been 
|  known  to  start  fires.  For  two  hun- 
|  dred  and  fifty  years  the  people  of 
|  the  United  States  misused  and 
|  wasted  their  forests,  and  let  them  be 
|  ravaged  by  fire.  They  planted  only 
|  orchard  and  a  few  shade  trees.” 

Do  you  know  that  an  average  of 


seventy  | 
people  have  | 
been  burn-  j 
ed  to  death  | 
every  year,  j 
in  our  for-  1 
est  fires,  for 
nearly  a 
h  u  n  d  r  e  d 
years ;  and 
$25,000,000  | 
worth  of  | 
timber?  j 
Live  stock,  | 
c  r  o  p  s  ,  | 
buildings,  | 
fences,  | 
even  towns  have  been  swept  away  | 
by  flames.  Since  1825  there  have  | 
been  more  than  twenty  great  forest  | 
fires,  that  have  destroyed  sixteen  | 
million  acres  of  timber.  After  the  | 

HowOurFor-  longb  hot  summer  of  j 
tunes  Were  1 87 1,  the  year  in  which  | 
‘Burned  U£  Chicago,  then  a  city  of  | 

flimsy  frame  buildings,  was  burned,  j 
forest  fires  destroyed  the  lumber  city  § 
of  Peshtigo  and  more  than  three  | 
million  acres  of  trees  in  Michigan  | 
and  Wisconsin.  1 


PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE 
The  Forester’s  Worst  Enemy 


This  huge  cloud  of  smoke  might  be  hanging  over  a  battlefield 
or  a  big  manufacturing  city,  but  it  was  caused  by  a  fire  in  the 
Wallowa  Forestry  Reserve,  Oregon.  It  is  the  forester’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  protect  the  stately,  sturdy  pine  trees  from  their  enemy, 
the  fire. 


"When  the  forests  were  gone  the  water  ran  down  in  floods,  in  the  spring,  washing  good  soil  from 
H  the  slopes.  So,  foothill  farms  were  made  barren.”  s 
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What  Happens  When  the  Trees  Are  Gone 
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The  Right  and  Wrong  Kind  of  Lumbering 


Above  is  a  forest  utterly  destroyed  by  the  lumberman.  There  will  be  no  new  growth  to  take  the 
place  of  the  trees  cut  down.  Below,  the  mature  trees  only  have  been  cut.  The  saplings  will  grow 
up  and  replace  the  old  trees  that  have  been  removed. 


9n 


Destroying  Trees  Invites  Floods 

Here  is  a  valley  filled  with  a  roaring,  raging  torrent  of  water.  When  the  trees 
have  been  destroyed,  streams  are  swollen  by  melting  snow  and  ice  until  they  flood 
the  surrounding  country. 
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And  After  the  Fires  the  Floods 

Then  it  was  found  that,  with  the 
loss  of  the  forests,  came  dreadful 
floods  and  droughts.  The  woods 
that  once  covered  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  lay  about  the  head  waters 
of  streams,  had  held  back  the  snows. 
Melting  slowly  the  water  sank  into 
the  soil,  and  reached  the  rivers  grad¬ 
ually.  But  when  the  forests  were 
gone  the  water  ran  down  in  floods, 
in  the  spring,  washing  good  soil 
from  the  slopes.  So,  foothill  farms 
were  made  barren. 

But  it  was  not  until  wood  became 
scarce  and  dear  that  there  was 
alarm.  First  we  had  to  stop  burn¬ 
ing  wood,  and  use  coal.  Then  we 

WeM;sseJ  USed  brick<  St0ne  an<1 
the  Water  as  cement  to  make  much 

better  paving  for  the 

Went  cDry  t  ,  ,  ,,  -r 

streets  and  walks.  In 
most  houses  built  today,  wood  is 
used  only  for  floors,  doors,  and  in¬ 
side  finishing.  Steel  beams  and 
girders  are  now 
the  “timbers”  in 
business  buildings, 
trestle  work  and 
bridges.  We  use 
steel  for  cars  and 
ships.  Many 
packing  cases  are 
n  o  w  made  of 


Forest 
Reserves 


yJ 


strawboard.  Experiments  are  being 
made  with  corn  stalks  and  cane  for 
paper  material.  The  Japanese  and 
Chinese  make  beautiful  paper  of  rice 
straw. 

Keeping  the  Trees  in  the  Woods 

Twenty  years  ago  the  government 
took  account  of  its  public  owned 
forests.  It  found  that  there  were 
still  195,000,000  acres  of  timber 
0ur  land  that  were  owned  by 

National  all  the  people.  These 

tracts  were  made  na¬ 
tional  forests  in  1897* 
They  are  all  in  eighteen  states  of  the 
far  and  middle  west,  including  27,- 
000,000  acres  in  Alaska  and  Porto 
Rico.  These  tracts  are  never  to  be 
sold.  Many  states,  too,  found  that 
they  had  forests.  Some  had  never 
been  claimed  by  settlers,  others  had 
been  taken  back  for  unpaid  taxes. 
New  York  alone  has  now  1,500,000 
acres  of  woodland  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  and  Catskill  Mountains.  Ten 

states  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands 
are  re-foresting 
millions  of  acres 
about  the  head 
waters  of  streams. 

Some  people 
have  the  idea  that 
the  national  and 
state  forests  are 
parks,  taken  out 
of  use,  and  to  be 
kept  up  for  their 
beauty.  But  they 
are  being  made  of 
more  use  than 
they  ever  were.  It 
is  misuse  and 
waste  that  has 
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Raising  Stock  and  Timber  on  the  Same  Land  I 


number  of  sheep  or  cattle.  The  upper  picture  shows  a  Colorado  mountainside  in  the  Holy  Cross 
Forestry  Reserve  dotted  with  sheep.  In  the  other  you  see  the  fall  round-up  of  cattle  on  another 
reserve.  A  particularly  fine  member  of  the  herd  is  looking  at  you  from  the  insert  at  the  right. 


Stock  owners  can  obtain  grazing  permits  allowing  them  to  give  their  stock  the  run  of  the  forestry 
reserves,  on  condition  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  trees,  but  these  permits  are  only  for  a  specified 
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A  School  House  in  the  Forest 


been  stopped.  Settlers  who  take  up 
homesteads,  in  cleared  places  in  the 
national  forests,  can  have  what  tim¬ 
ber  they  need  for  building,  fencing 
and  for  firewood,  free.  Railroads 
can  buy  ties;  mining  companies  and 
mills,  timbers,  for  construction  work. 
Stockmen  can  graze  cattle  in  the  for¬ 
ests  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions.  Campers  can  hunt 
and  fish  freely.  But  every 
tree  that  is  cut  must  be  first 
marked  by  a  forest  officer, 
and  every  one  must  obey 
orders  about  fires/ 


foresters,  trained  in  one  of  a 
dozen  or  more  forestry 
schools.  It  is  the  business  of 
these  supervisors  to  make 
every  rod  of  their  forest 
grow  tall,  straight,  timber 
trees.  They  must  care  for 
the  seedlings,  thin  out  too 
thick  growth,  start  nurseries 
and  transplant  trees.  They 
must  start  a  new  tree  for 
every  one  cut  out.  You  see, 
three-fourths  of  all  our  for¬ 
ests  are  still  in  private  hands. 
The  government  wants  to 
prove  to  timber  land  owners 
that  forest  culture  pays. 
Many  of  the  colleges  with 
forestry  schools  are  now  managing 
forest  tracts  and  making  money  out 
of  them ;  getting  a  crop  every  year, 
and  providing  crops  for  the  future. 

A  forest  ranger  is  just  like  a  po¬ 
lice  patrolman.  He  watches  every 
man  and  animal  in  the  forest  to  pre¬ 
vent  fires,  improper  lumbering  and 

A  Forest  Homestead 


“Settlers  who  take  up  homesteads  in  cleared  places  in 
the  national  forests,  can  have  what  timber  they  need  for 
buildings,  fencing  and  for  firewood.”  It  is  called  “free 
use”  timber.  This  schoolhouse  in  an  Arkansas  reserve 
was  built  of  such  timber. 


|  The  national  forests  are 
|  grouped  in  six  districts, 

|  with  a  forestry  head- 
|  quarters  in  a  central  town. 

|  There  is  an  assistant,  a 
|  chief  of  tree  culture,  a  cap- 
|  tain  of  grazing;  and  a 
|  chief  of  operation  who  di- 
|  rects  the  work  of  the  forest 
|  rangers  or  patrolmen,  in 
|  the  field. 

Over  every  forest  is  a  supervisor 
|  with  an  assistant.  They  are  skilled 

♦♦ 


When  agricultural  lands  are  found  inside  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  a  reserve  they  are  thrown  open  to  settlement. 
This  does  not  happen  often,  for  the  national  forest  reserves 
were  set  aside  because  of  their  value  as  woodland,  but 
here  we  see  the  wheat  field,  cabin  and  barn  of  a  home¬ 
steader  in  the  midst  of  the  tall  pines  of  the  forest. 


destruction  of  young  trees.  Rail¬ 
roads  are  being  forced  to  clear  dry 
rubbish  from  their  rights  of  way. 


The  Six  Forest  Districts 
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|  Some  railroads  are  using  oil  for 

|  fuel  in  mountain  forest  regions,  so 

|  their  engines  will  not  throw  out 

1  big  sparks.  People  guilty  of  care- 

1  Where  lessness  about  fires  in 

|  Carelessness  the  forests,  or  those 
|  Is  Criminal  who  ^  fires  pur_ 

I  posely,  to  “get  even”  with  the 
|  owner,  can  be  sent  to  prison.  We 
|  have  begun  to  think  any  forest 
|  fire  that  is  not  started  by  light- 
|  ning,  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

The  Forest  Fire  Department 

There  are  now  nearly  fifteen 
|  hundred  men  standing  guard  over 
|  our  national  forests. 

That  is  not  nearly  enough. 

|  One  ranger  must  often  watch  a 
|  hundred  thousand  acres  of  woods. 

|  He  does  this  from  hill  tops  and 
|  ridges.  Roads  and  trails  are  be- 
|  ing  opened  so  rangers  can  travel 
|  more  rapidly.  Telephone  wires 
|  are  being  strung  so  help  can  be 
|  gotten  quickly.  Tools,  food,  cloth- 
|  ing  are  kept  in  cabins  in  the 
|  woods  for  fire  fighters.  Farmers, 

|  stockmen,  miners,  railroad  section 
|  hands — all  able-bodied  men  for 
|  miles  around — are  formed  into  vol- 
|  unteer  fire  companies.  Railroads 
|  carry  fire  fighters  free,  and  they  are 

I  A  Bridge  for 


“One  ranger  must  often  watch  a  hundred  thou-  = 
sand  acres  of  woods.”  He  does  it  from  a  fire  s 
lookout  station  like  this  one  on  Santiago  Peak,  || 
California.  A  telephone  connects  it  with  other  l§ 
parts  of  the  forest. 

rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  | 
Besides  its  work  in  the  national  | 
forests,  the  Forestry  Bureau  in  | 
Washington  helps  states  and  private  | 

Forest  Firemen 


The  Forestry  Service  builds  bridges  across  the  streams  which  might  delay  the  fire  fighters  in 
time  of  need.  This  one  is  over  the  Wenatchee  River  in  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest,  Washington. 
It  is  a  suspension  bridge,  simple  and  cheap  in  structure,  but  effective. 
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Making  Better  Roads 


“Roads  and  trails  are  being  opened  so  rangers  can  travel  more  rapidly.”  At  the  right  is  the  old 
road;  above  it,  to  the  left,  is  the  new  one  built  by  the  Forest  Service.  This  road  reduces  the  grade 
from  21  to  6  per  cent  and  is  straighter  as  you  see. 


Restocking  Streams  with  Fish 


The  man  is  a  forest  officer  on  his  way  to  restock  streams  with  fish  furnished  by  the  government 
See  how  he  is  carrying  them — in  cans  like  those  used  to  transport  milk,  roped  on  to  the  bu°"y 
box.  Read  the  fire  notices  along  this  road  through  a  Dakota  National  Forest. 
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Weapons  Used  in  the  War  Against  Fire 


“Tools,  food,  clothing  are  kept  in  cabins  in  the  woods  for  fire  fighters.”  Here  is  a  box  of  them, 
open.  You  can  see  a  row  of  bags  for  carrying  water.  Why  is  the  box  stocked  with  these  instead 
of  with  water  buckets?  See  if  you  can  tell.  Which  takes  more  room,  buckets  or  bags?  The  water 
sometimes  has  to  be  carried  long  distances.  Which  weighs  more?  Cans  of  food  are  stored  down 
below  the  bags. 

Fire  Fighters  at  Work 


These  men  may  not  look  heroic  but  the  work  they  do  is  dangerous  and  hard.  They  *eve  al 

different  ways  of  fighting  forest  fires.  Sometimes  they  dig  trenches  to  keep  the  fire  the? 

on  the  ground ;  sometimes  they  clear  a  strip  of  ground  of  trees  and  rubbish ;  as  a  last  resort  they 
start  a  back  fire,  which  of  course  they  are  careful  to  keep  under  control.  It  destroys  the  iu 
the  path  of  the  oncoming  fire  and  so  halts  its  progress. 
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Uncle  Sam  as  a  Lumberman 


When  the  big,  old  trees  are  “ripe”  they  are  cut  and  sold.  If  left  standing  they  would  interfere 
with  the  new  growth  and  also  deteriorate  in  value.  Here  is  a  miniature  logging  railroad  in  an 
Arizona  reserve,  loaded  with  big  logs  for  market.  The  lower  picture  shows  at  close  range  one  of 
the  big  wheeled  carts  used  to  drag  the  logs  to  the  railway.  You  see  two  of  them  in  the  upper 
picture.  “Loading”  the  log  on  the  cart  is  done  from  beneath.  The  cart  is  run  over  the  log  it  is 
to  haul,  straddles  it  and  grapples  it  by  chains  hanging  from  the  tongue. 
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owners  of  timber 
lands.  It  will  ex¬ 
amine  a  forest 
tract  and  tell  the 
owner  how  to 
manage  it  to  make 
it  most  profitable. 
It  tells  people 
how  to  start  nur¬ 
series  and  plant 
trees.  Many  cut¬ 
over  forests  are 
being  replanted. 
The  Bureau  will 
tell  any  farmer 
how  to  start 
and  keep  up  a 
|  wood  lot  to 

|  supply  himself  with  fuel,  how  to 
|  plant  wind-breaks  to  shelter  cattle. 


j 
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It  will  tell  a  town  what  shade  trees  g 
to  plant,  when  to  plant  them  and  | 
how  to  care  for  them.  It  will  tell  | 
a  school  how  to  observe  arbor  day.  | 
All  the  time,  and  every  day  in  the  | 
year,  it  is  telling  all  the  people  that  g 
we  have  no  right  to  use  our  forests  | 
wastefully  and  selfishly,  leaving  | 
none  for  those  who  will  live  here  j 
after  we  are  gone.  People  always  | 
will  need  wood,  as  they  will  need  | 
coal  and  iron.  | 

Planting  Tree  Memories  in  Europe 

In  traveling  over  the  country  one  j 
cannot  help  noticing  the  increase  in  | 
tree  planting.  In  all  European  coun-  | 
tries  it  is  thought  j  ( ^  | 

to  be  a  beautiful  MArUVi* 

.1  •  ,  i  ,  -  i/'v^vi 

thing  to  plant  a 
tree.  A  birth  or 
a  marriage,  in 
a  family  with  a 
country  place, 
is  honored  with 
a  tree.  When 
a  king  or  prince 
visits  a  town  he 
plants  a  tree  in 
a  park.  With 
great  cere¬ 
mony,  before  a 


“Dentist  Work”  for  the  Trees 

At  the  top  of  the  page  the  artist  has  shown  us  a  sick 
tree.  The  trunk  is  partly  decayed;  the  great  hole  in  it 
would  get  larger  and  larger  until  the  tree  finally  dies  if 
the  tree  dentist  didn’t  clean  and  fill  the  cavity.  One 
way  of  curing  sick  trees  like  this  one,  is  to  fill  the  cavity 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  dentist  fills  a  tooth.  The 
sides  are  scraped  clean,  then  concrete  is  poured  into  it. 
In  the  first  picture  you  see  the  hand  of  the  dentist  at 
work.  In  the  middle  of  the  page,  at  the  right,  you  see 
the  hole  half  filled.  You  know  that  concrete  office 
buildings  are  built  over  steel  framework  to  strengthen 
the  concrete  and  hold  it  in  place.  In  this  case  a  steel 
bow,  once  used  to  give  shape  to  a  buggy  top,  is  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  tree  and  extends  down  through  the 
middle  of  the  cement.  The  last  illustration  shows  the 
finished  work.  It  has  been  well  done  and  the  sick  tree 
/wvr,  will  live  and  grow  many  more  years. 
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The  Good  Surgeon  and  the  Trees 
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The  bark  of  trees,  like  our  skin,  is  not  only  a  covering  but  it  also  protects  the  tissues  under¬ 
neath.  When  a  doctor  cuts  off  an  arm  or  leg  he  leaves  enough  skin  to  cover  the  exposed  flesh. 
When  the  limb  of  a  tree  is  sawed  off,  the  wounded  trunk  should  be  painted  over.  The  first  picture 
shows  a  rotten  limb  to  be  sawed  off.  Next  the  exposed  wood  is  being  painted.  The  third  figure 
shows  how  the  wound  heals — without  injury  to  the  tree.  Below,  at  the  left,  a  limb  has  been  sawed 
off  and  the  wood  left  unpainted.  At  the  right  you  can  see  what  may  happen  if  it  is  not  protected. 
The  wood  is  beginning  to  decay  and  dozens  of  tiny  white  worms  are  eating  their  way  into  it. 
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Insect  Enemies  of  Trees 


This  is  the  bag-worm.  He  lives  on  shade  trees  and  is  one  of  their  worst  enemies.  To  protect 
himself  he  spins  a  silken  bag  with  bits  of  leaves  worked  in.  He  wears  this  suit  of  clothes  all  the 
time.  Tt  does  not  fit  very  well,  as  you  see,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  hinder  him  in  his  daily  hunt 
for  food. 


Here  are  some  silver  maple  leaves  showing  how  insects  harm  shade  trees.  The  first  picture  shows 
a  leaf  that  was  attacked  by  the  moth  in  its  larval,  or  worm-stage,  just  after  it  had  hatched  from 
the  egg.  When  he  was  a  little  older  the  larva  ate  a  little  more  of  the  next  leaf.  The  older  he  gets 
the  more  of  the  leaf  he  devours,  and  the  full  grown  larva,  ready  to  spin  his  cocoon  and  become  a 
pupa,  ate  a  wnole  leaf,  as  you  see  by  the  last  picture,  Fig.  (f). 
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An  Insect  that  Saws  Wood 
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These  creatures  don’t  look  E 
like  woodcutters,  do  they?  But  E 
that’s  what  they  are;  their  E 
name  is  “Pine  Sawyer,”  and  E 
they  are  a  family  of  beetles  M 
which  eat  into  fallen  pine  trees  = 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  E 
Fig.  (1)  shows  the  female;  Fig.  §= 
(2)  the  male.  The  female  || 
scoops  out  a  little  pit  in  the  E 
bark  of  the  tree  and  lays  her  = 
eggs  in  it.  These  eggs  hatch  as  || 
white,  grubby  worms  which  eat  = 
their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  §| 
tree  and  back  again. 

In  a  little  room  in  the  sap-  || 
wood,  just  under  the  bark,  they  || 
curl  up  and  change  to  the  pupa  E 
which  you  see  in  Fig.  (3).  s 
The  round,  curled  up  things  = 
that  look  like  two  big  eyes  are  E 
the  long  antennae  or  feelers  E 
which  you  see  on  the  male  in  E 
Fig.  (1).  After  staying  in  this  E 
worm  stage  for  a  varying  length  = 
of  time,  sometimes  all  winter,  E 
they  change  to  grown-up  pine  j§ 
sawyers,  and  eat  their  way  out  s 
of  the  tree,  making  a  clean,  || 
round  hole  in  the  bark. 

Pine  sawyers  do  not  harm  E 
growing  trees,  but  wherever  pine  E 
trees  have  been  felled  for  lum-  g 
ber,  they  immediately  begin  E 
work.  One  quarter  of  the  wood  E 
in  a  log.  which  they  have  at-  = 
tacked,  is  made  useless. 
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Forest  preservation 

Raking  the  Leaves 
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Let  us  take  our  little  garden  rakes  and  go  out  into  the  yard  under  the  trees  and  pile  the  dead 
leaves  up  into  a  mound.  It  is  such  fun  to  hear  the  fallen  leaves  rustle  under  our  feet.  When  we 
have  a  lot  of  them  raked  up.  Mother  wants  us  to  spread  them  carefully  over  the  flowers  that  go  to 
sleep  through  the  long,  cold  winter.  These  leaves  will  make  a  warm  blanket  to  keep  the  flowers 
from  freezing  when  the  cold  weather  comes.  See,  we  are  helping  Mother,  taking  care  of  the  little 
flowers  and  making  our  backs  and  arms  strong  all  at  the  same  time. 

Place  one  foot  forward  and  on  “One,  Two”  make  motions  of  raking. 


|  crowd  of  people,  General  Grant 
|  planted  an  elm  tree  in  Washington 
|  Park,  Chicago,  in  1872.  It  is  a  no- 
|  ble  tree  today,  forty  years  old.  A 
|  huge  granite  boulder  lettered  in 
|  gold,  tells  of  this  tree  planting  by  a 
|  nation’s  hero.  In  the  same  year 
|  Mr.  J.  Sterling  Morton  started  Ar- 
|  bor  Day  in  the  schools  of  Nebraska. 
|  Now  every  state  in  the  Union  has  its 
|  tree  planting  day.  It  should  be  made 
|  more  of  a  public  festival.  If  a  fa- 
|  mous  person  is  in  the  town  he  should 
|  be  asked  to  plant  a  tree. 

|  How  Would  You  Like  to  Be  a  Forester? 

The  government  Forestry  Bureau 
|  in  Washington  publishes  a  great 
|  many  forest  service  bulletins  and 

I 


circulars.  Most  of  them  are  free. 
For  others  a  small  charge  is  made. 
They  are  full  of  pictures  of  trees, 
forests,  forest  fires,  logging  and 
maps.  Circular  167  “The  Status  of 
Forestry”  gives  a  complete  list  of  all 
publications,  a  list  of  the  national 
and  state  forests,  a  list  of  schools 
and  colleges  where  a  boy  can  learn 
to  be  a  forester.  Circular  96  is  on 
Arbor  Day,  and  Circular  130  on 
Forestry  in  the  Public  Schools.  You 
can  get  these  circulars  by  writing  a 
postal  card  to  The  Bureau  of  For¬ 
estry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  fine  elm,  oak,  rock  maple,  white 
ash,  beach  or  other  hardwood,  or 
one  of  the  fine  cone-bearing  ever¬ 
green  trees  takes  from  twenty  to  one 
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hundred  years  to  get  its  full  growth. 
Don’t  you  think  you  would  be  doing 
a  fine  thing  in  starting  one  of  these 


fine  trees?  Some  of  them  live  for 
hundreds  of  years.  This  is  one  way 
to  be  a  good  citizen. 


An  Indian  Girl’s  Work  in  the  Forest 


In  an  Indian  village  the  squaws  did  all  the  tedious, 
hard  tasks,  as  you  know,  and  the  braves  did  the  heroic, 
dangerous  things.  One  of  the  jobs  that  fell  to  this 
little  Indian  girl’s  lot  was  bringing  in  wood  enough 
every  day  to  keep  the  camp  fire  burning.  Wood  was 
not  nearly  so  easy  to  cut  with  the  awkward  stone  axes 
of  the  Indians  as  with  our  sharp  steel  ones,  so  her 
bundle  of  fagots  is  made  up  of  the  slender  ends  of 
branches  instead  of  the  big  pieces  split  into  kindling, 
which  we  think  make  the  best  fire.  Don’t  you  think 
she  looks  as  though  her  load  was  pretty  heavy? 
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Forestry  in  Europe 


In  European  countries  that  are  older 
§|  and  more  densely  settled  than  ours,  a  bit 
H  of  woodland  is  precious.  They  have  cared 
H  for  and  protected  their  trees  much  longer 
H  than  we  have  ours.  On  the  right  is  a  fine 
H  old  forest  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  The 
=  ground  is  covered  with  a  thick,  natural 
H  undergrowth  of  young  beeches, 
s  Below  you  see  a  spruce  fofest  developed 
H  on  land  unfit  for  agriculture.  Notice  the 
H  good  road  running  through  it.  The  pic- 
11  ture  was  taken  in  Saxony,  Germany. 
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The  trees  on  the  left  of  the  trail  have  been  thinned. 
They  are  spruce. 


Those  on  the  right  are  ready  for  thinning. 


Here  is  a  glimpse  of  a  Thuringian  forest.  It  shows  a  point  in  a  forest  of  planted  spruce  where 
several  roads  run  together. 


Forestry  in  Europe 
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Harvesting  the  Forest’s  Crop 
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are  ready  for  a  German  paper-pulp  mill.  The  piles  of 
it  of  pine  firewood  from  a  city-owned  forest  in  Gner- 
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One  of  the  Big  Battleships  of  Our  Navy 
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©  Underwood.  A  Underwood 

You  are  looking  down  on  the  Wyoming,  flag-ship  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  from  a  tower  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  bridge.  New  York  City,  as  she  is  passing  down  the  East  River  on  her  way  to  the  summer 
maneuvers  at  Narragansett.  Notice  the  great  twelve-inch  trivet  rifles  and  the  skeleton  mast  which 
is  a  type  peculiar  to  the  U.  S.  Navy.  From  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page  you  can  realize  how 
enormous  these  guns  are. 


OUR  GOVERNMENT 


THE  NAVY 


The  Navy  and  its  Work 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Twenty-three  Men  on  a  Twelve-Inch  Gun 

The  big  guns  which  you  saw  on  the  opposite  page  are  called  “twelve-inchers”  because 
they  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Their  length  you  may  estimate  from  the  fact  that 
twenty-three  of  these  good-humored  young  “jackies”  find  comfortable  seats  on  this  one. 
These  expert  young  Americans  know  how  to  handle  the  guns  so  well  that  they  make  such 
records  as  five  straight  hits  in  fifty-seven  seconds  at  a  moving  target  five  miles  away. 


WHILE  our  army  is  small, 
we  have  one  of  the  largest 
navies  in  the  world,  with  more 
than  three-  hundred  battleships, 
armored  cruisers,  monitors,  gun¬ 
boats,  torpedo  craft,  submarines, 
destroyers,  and  steam  and  sailing 
transports.  Over  fifty  merchant 
ships  and  private  yachts  are  in 
the  aux-il'-iar-y  navy,  to  be 
turned  into  war  vessels  on  short 
notice.  We  have  around  two 
thousand  trained  naval  officers 
and  twenty-five  thousand  seamen. 

You  see,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
build  battleships,  and  to  train  men 
to  handle  them.  If  we  should' get 


m\  'jm 


into  a  war  with  a  great  power,  we 
could  not  build  and  man  a  navy 
quick  enough  to  meet  the  enemy’s 
ships,  and  keep  armies  from  land¬ 
ing  on  our  coasts.  And  think  how 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  sea 
shore  we  have,  on  two  oceans,  be¬ 
sides  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines, 
to  defend.  When  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened,  there  will  be  a 
water  way  from  Maine  to  Alaska. 
That  will  make  it  easier  to  move 
our  fleets  to  wherever  danger 
threatens.  Behind  our  wall  of 
battleships  and  harbor  defenses 
we  have  time  to  get  an  army  to¬ 
gether. 
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The  Floating  Pant 


Battleships  carry  enough  provisions  and  ammunition  to  last  a  month.  Supply  Ships  like  thi 
numerous  compartments — enough  to  supply  the  whole  Atlantic  or  Pacific  fleet  for  one  month, 
perature  of  fifteen  degrees  below  zero.  There  are  two  of  these  supply  shops  for  the  Atlantic  flee  ; 
maneuvers  and  replenish  their  supplies  from  the  nearest  port. 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  a 
|  boy  can  serve  in  the  United  States 
|  navy.  He  can  enlist  as  a  common 
j  seaman,  or  can  take  the  training  for 
I  an  officer  in  the  Naval  Academy  at 
|  Annapolis,  Maryland.  To  do  either 
I  a  young  man  should  be  at  least  sev- 
|  enteen  years  old,  be  strong  in  body, 
|  and  love  life  on  the  water.  Boys 
|  from  fishing  villages,  and  those  who 
|  have  been  sailors  on  sea  and  lake 
I  merchant  vessels,  make  fine  seamen 
|  for  the  navy.  They  know  much  of 
|  the  hard  work  on  shipboard,  and 
|  are  fit  for  duty  after  a  few  months 
|  on  a  training  ship.  But  good  sea- 
|  men  and  officers  come  from  all  parts 
|  of  the  country,  even  from  the  moun- 
j  tain  and  prairie  states.  In  the  six 
|  years’  training  at  Annapolis  two  are 
|  spent  on  the  practice  ships,  so  a 
|  “landlubber”  is  broken  in  gradually. 

Naval  cadets,  like  army  cadets, 
|  come  from  the  congressional  dis- 
|  tricts,  and  are  admitted  after  exam- 
|  ination,  both  physically,  and  in 


scholarship.  The  president  appoints 
one  cadet  from  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  ten  from  the  country  at 
large.  The  college  course  is  much 
the  same  as  at  West  Point,  but  the 
boy  who  is  to  command  a  naval  ves¬ 
sel  must  also  study  seamanship,  nav¬ 
igation,  gunnery,  marine  engineer¬ 
ing,  ship-building  and  mechanics. 
And  in  the  war  college  at  Newport 
are  special  courses  in  steam  and  elec¬ 
trical  engineering.  In  the  arsenal  on 
shore  a  naval  cadet  makes  mechan¬ 
ical  drawings.  He  helps  make  steel 
castings  of  the  parts  of  ships  and 
cannon.  He  helps  take  big  and  lit¬ 
tle  guns  to  pieces  and  put  them  to¬ 
gether  again,  for  naval  guns  often 
need  to  be  repaired  at  sea. 

The  Naval  Hero’s  Floating  Home 

A  battleship  is  a  huge  machine 
shop  full  of  machines  that  have  as 
many  parts  as  a  watch.  Along  both 
sides  are  the  smaller  guns  that  fire 
one  hundred  pound  bullets  six  inch- 
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r  the  Battleship 


five  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  hard-frozen  meat  and  similar  amounts  of  other  food  in  their 
ated  spaces  are  lined  with  zinc  and  packed  with  charcoal.  They  keep  the  compartments  at  a  tem- 
tor  the  Pacific.  Another  fine  one  is  being  built.  These  vessels  follow  the  fleet  around  during 


es  thick,  once  every  ten  seconds.  At 
the  prow  and  stern,  “forward  and 
aft/’  a  real  sailor  would  say,  are 
guns  with  gaping  mouths  twelve 
inches  wide.  They  hurl  out  iron 
shells  that  weigh  eight  hundred 
pounds  each.  Those  projectiles  will 
go  through  twenty-one  inches  of  ar¬ 
mor  plate  two  miles  away,  and,  if 
not  stopped,  will  go  on  for  twelve 
miles.  It  takes  just  two  minutes  to 
load  and  fire  one  of  these  monsters. 
It  took  a  Revolutionary  soldier  as 
long  to  load  his  firelock. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ship  is  a  hol¬ 
low  steel  tower,  with  a  winding  stair¬ 
case  that  leads  to  the  look-out  room. 
In  time  of  battle  signal  men  are  in 
the  conning  tower.  With  marine 
glasses  they  watch  every  movement 
of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  miles  away, 
through  narrow  slots  in  the  eight 
inch  walls.  The  commanding  officer, 
through  telephones  and  speaking 
tubes,  directs  every  movement  of  the 
ship.  He  tells  how  it  should  be 


steered,  how  to  aim  the  guns  and 
launch  the  torpedoes.  By  pushing 
an  electric  button  he  can  fire  a  gun 
below. 

It  takes  tons  and  tons  of  powder 
and  other  explosives  to  supply  a  bat¬ 
tleship.  This  is  stored  below  decks, 
“forward  and  aft.”  As  the  fires  are 
always  going  to  keep  steam  up,  men 
stand  on  guard  over  the  powder 
magazines  to  watch  the  heat  gauges. 
If  the  walls  become  dangerously 
warm  an  electric  alarm  is  sounded. 
Faithful  little  alarm  clocks, they  say  : 

“Too  hot!  Better  cool  this  place 
or  you’ll  be  blown  up.” 

Besides  the  engine  to  pull  the  bat¬ 
tleship,  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
special  engines — to  move  the  turrets, 
aim  the  guns,  work  the  pumps,  make 
electricity  for  dynamos  and  for  the 
great  searchlights  that  sweep  the  sea 
like  the  fiery  eyes  of  a  dragon. 

The  Torpedo  Boat 

Did  you  ever  see  a  little  king  bird 
chase  a  big  hawk?  Half  the  time 
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The  Modern  High-Spe< 


The  upper  of  these  two  pictures  shows  how  a  torpedo  is  launched  from  a  ship.  You  will  find  another  pi  u 
in  picture  language  that  it  has  the  speed  of  a  railroad  train  at  forty-eight  miles  per  hour. 

The  lower  picture  shows  the  inside  of  a  torpedo  and  how  it  works.  When  it  leaves  the  vessel  only  n 
own  steering,  just  like  a  fish.  On  its  way  down  the  tube  by  which  it  is  launched  from  the  ship,  the  startin  < 
heated,  compressed  air  charged  to  a  pressure  of  1.500  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  These  engines  rev  /' 
H  as  a  flying  machine  is  driven  through  the  air  by  its  propellers. 

But  here  comes  the  strangest  part  of  all!  The  “torpedo  man”  sets  the  torpedo  at  the  depth  at  which:, 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  no  matter  how  much  the  waters  may  buffet  it.  It  is  controlled  by  means  oM 
let  it  go.  As  long  as  its  own  rolling  motion  lasts  it  will  not  fall  down — it  resists  the  power  of  gravitation  u? 
ji  to  change  its  direction. 

|  the  hawk  cannot  see  its  pursuer.  But 
|  it  can  feel  its  savage  beak,  as  you 
|  feel  a  wasp.  It  would  take  sixty  tor- 
|  pedo  boats  to  make  one  armored 
|  cruiser,  but  it  is  this  little  monster 
|  that  the  battleship  fears  the  most  of 
|  all.  It  can  hardly  be  seen  at  night, 

|  as  it  rushes  through  the  sea  as  swift- 
|  ly  as  a  shark;  and  its  weapon,  the 
|  torpedo,  slips  into  the  water  without 
|  noise  and  makes  straight  for  the 
|  whale-like  battleship.  The  torpedo 
|  is  a  cigar-shaped  projectile  twenty 
|  feet  long  and  two  wide.  But  it  has 
|  the  parts  of  a  fish.  In  its  head  are 
|  over  two  hundred  pounds  of  gun  cot- 
|  ton.  Its  body  is  filled  with  com- 
|  pressed  air.  In  its  tail  is  an  engine  for 
|  turning  the  blades  of  a  screw  which 


sends  it  flying  through  the  water.  | 
The  torpedo  seems  to  be  alive.  It  | 
goes  on  its  errand  of  destruction  | 
like  a  blood  hound,  as  though  it  | 
smelled  the  enemy.  Fired  from  a  | 
torpedo  tube  and  covered  with  vase-  | 
line,  it  swims  under  water  toward  | 
its  prey.  A  gyroscope  wheel  keeps  | 
it  in  its  course;  and  another  device  | 
keeps  it  sunk  to  a  certain  depth  so  it  j 
will  strike  below  the  armor.  It  is  | 
after  big  game.  So,  if  a  smaller  | 
vessel  lies  in  its  track  the  torpedo  | 
dives  under  it  and  goes  on.  The  | 
gunner  can  even  talk  to  a  torpedo  by  | 
wireless  message,  after  it  has  started, .  | 
and  give  it  new  directions.  A  wave  | 
message  is  caught  by  a  wireless  in-  | 
strument,  and  a  light  is  flashed  back,  I 
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)ng-Range  Torpedo 


es  showing  a  torpedo  just  as  it  leaves  the  ship.  Here  we  see  it  going  under  the  water,  and  the  artist  tells  = 


is  applied  to  start  it  in  the  water.  After  that  it  takes  care  of  itself;  it  does  its  own  “swimming”  and  its 
fou  see.  strikes  against  a  projection  and  so  starts  the  motion  of  the  propeller’s  engines  which  are  driven  by 
sellers  which  you  see  in  the  rear,  and  thus  drive  the  torpedo  along,  just  as  a  big  steamship  is  driven,  or 

|i ,  and  it  keeps  exactly  at  that  depth.  Just  as  if  it  knew  it  will  not  go  higher  nor  lower  and  it  will  not  turn 
gyroscope,  which  works  something  on  the  principle  of  a  hoop  when  you  give  it  a  good  “send-off”  and  then 
:o  tip  it  over.  Similarly,  the  gyroscope  is  set  in  motion  when  the  torpedo  starts,  and  resists  any  tendency 


as  if  the  torpedo  were  saying: 

“I  got  it.  I  catch  the  idea.  Just 
watch  me.”  Off  it  goes  in  the  new 
direction  it  has  been  told  to  take. 

It  is  the  beak  of  the  torpedo  that 
is  feared  by  the  battleship.  This 
beak,  or  striker,  is  a  rod.  When  it 
strikes  the  vessel’s  side  it  is  driven 
back  against  a  cap,  like  the  cap  on 
a  cartridge.  That  explodes  the  gun 
cotton  and  blows  a  hole  in  the  ship’s 
hull. 

Naval  Warfare  Past  and  Present 

Everybody  likes  to  read  about  the 
great  sea  fights  of  Paul  Jones,  Ad¬ 
miral  Nelson,  Farragut  and  Perry. 
Even  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels 
and  small,  short  range  cannon,  a 
water  battle  was  a  terrible  thing. 


Longfellow  described  one : 

“I  remember  the  sea-fight,  far  away, 
How  it  thundered  over  the  tide.” 
But  they  should  also  read  the  thrill¬ 
ing  stories  of  Admiral  Dewey  and 
Admiral  Togo.  Without  the  loss  of 
a  man  or  a  ship  our  commander  sank 
the  Spanish  fleet,  silenced  the  shore 
batteries  and  captured  Manila.  It  is 
true  that  the  Spaniards  had  poorer 
ships,  guns  and  men  than  ours. 
But  in  the  battle  of  the  Japan  Sea, 
Admiral  Togo  sank  all  but  four  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  a  brief 
sea  fight,  because  his  men  and  guns 
were  better  than  those  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  sea  it  is  not  numbers,  but 
perfect  machinery,  big  guns,  and 
skilled  men  that  win  battles. 
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Recruits  at  a  Naval  Receiving  Station 


ippmi 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Here  we  see  applicants  for  admission  to  .'he  navy  filling  out  their  applications.  The  scene  is  in 
New  York  City.  Note  that  the  officer  is  pointing  out  to  one  of  the  boys  just  how  to  fill  in  the 
various  blanks.  A  sailor  who  is  already  in  the  service  is  showing  the  form  and  explaining  it  to  the 
three  young  men  who  expect  to  sign  in  their  turn.  Notice  the  emblem  of  our  navy  on  the  left  arm 
of  the  sailor  and  the  officer.  On  the  wall  is  a  picture  of  a  big  battleship. 

First  Lessons  in  Splicing 


One  of  the  first  things  a  young  man  learns  when  he  enters  the  navy  is  how  to  splice  a  rope.  This 
requires  patience  and  skill  and  is  good  training,  although  not  of  so  much  practical  importance  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels. 


FJI 
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Storing  P otatoes  on  a  Man-of-War 


Where  the  Firemen  Work 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


This  is  a  scene  in  the  fire  room  of  a  battleship.  Here  the  temperature  at  times  rises  to  130  or  140 
degrees.  Because  of  the  dryness  of  the  heat,  the  men  do  not  suffer  so  much,  however,  as  if  the  air 
were  both  moist  and  hot. 
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Sailor  Boys  Scrubbing  the  Deck 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 


The  sailor  boys  are  trained  to  keep  their  homes  on  the  sea  neat  and  clean.  Here  they  are  scrub¬ 
bing  the  deck  with  good  soap  and  water,  backed  by  fine  muscles.  The  water  is  supplied  by  the 
hose  which  you  see. 

Bringing  in  the  Coal 


©  International  News  Service 


Here  you  see  a  man-of-war  taking  on  coal.  The  coal  barge  has  drawn  up  alongside  the  big  ship. 
The  coal  is  shoveled  into  sacks,  and  then  these  sacks  are  lifted  by  rope  and  pulley  and  emptied  into 
chutes  which  carry  the  coal  down  to  the  storage  bins  in  the  fire  room. 
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THE  NAVY 
After  School”  on  Shipboard 


©  Keystone  View  Vo. 

The  young  men  who  enter  the  navy  receive  regular  instruction  on  shipboard  just  as  they  would 
if  they  were  attending  school.  Here  we  see  the  boys  returning  from  an  assembly  “aft”  for  in¬ 
structions.  '  H 

Studying  Mechanical  Engineering  on  Shipboard  1 


One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful,  branches  of  a  naval  cadet’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  engineering.  This  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
in  which  the  cadets  are  building  an  engine.  When  completed  it  will  be  all  their  own  work. 


♦♦ 
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=  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood  ....  ,  = 

Uncle  Sam’s  sailors  find  a  great  deal  of  amusement  mixed  in  with  their  work,  for  it  is  recognized 
that  all  work  and  no  play  is  not  good  for  .Tack  tars.  Wrestling  matches  are  especially  popular. 

Here  we  see  two  champions  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  engaged  in  a  bout,  while  their  companions  are 
j§  looking  on  and  giving  advice.  g 

1  Strengthening  the  Rowing  Muscles  § 


=  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood  s 

Watch  this  racing  crew  of  a  battleship  going  through  exercises  on  shipboard  to  keep  the  rowing 
muscles  in  good  shape.  Notice  the  different  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  rowers — how  the  second 
boy  puffs  out  his  cheeks  as  if  making  a  hard  pull  of  it;  how  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  line  has  his 
under  jaw  shot  out;  and  how  the  young  man  next  to  him  is  laughing.  §= 
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At  Rifle  Drill 


Artillery  Drill  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

The  men  in  the  navy  are  often  obliged  to  do  duty  on  land,  so  they  are  given  drill  with  rifles  just 
as  land  soldiers  are.  The  sailors  who  belong  to  this  branch  of  the  service  are  called  “marines.” 
They  serve  under  their  own  officers  and  act  as  policemen  on  the  ship.  In  a  naval  battle  they  act  as 
riflemen  and  man  certain  of  the  smaller  caliber  and  rapid  firing  guns. 
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Practice  in  Mine 
Laying 


This  picture  was  taken 
during  mine  laying  prac¬ 
tice  at  Ft.  Strong,  Bos¬ 
ton  Harbor,  and  illus¬ 
trates  how  a  mine  is 
charged.  It  is  loaded 
with  150  pounds  of  pow¬ 
der  and  wet  and  dry  gun 
cotton,  and  is  usually  an¬ 
chored  about  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  protect  harbors 
against  entrance  by  hos¬ 
tile  ships  and  the  like. 


How  the  Mine  Sweep 


*  MINE 
SWEEPER 


=  ©  International  News  Service 
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=  Launching  the  Mine 

Imagine  that  the  mine 
H  you  have  just  seen  has 
H  leen  completed  and  that 
H  lere  it  is  being  launched. 
=  It  is  first  swung  out  on 
|l  davits  before  being  low- 
11  ered  to  its  place  in  the 
=  water. 


3io  Their  Work 


*  Ting  to  find  these  mines  and  remove  them. 
I  ■.  The  device  that  tell  where  the  bottom  is 


This  illustration  gives  you  an  excellent  idea  of  the  work  of  what 
located  is  called  a  kite.  Attached  to  the  cables  are  wires  which 
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How  a  Battleship  Says  “How  Do  You  Do!” 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


Here  is  a  picture  of  a  United  States  battleship  saluting  a  sister  ship  which  she  is  passing  on  her 
way  to  a  naval  review.  She  does  this  by  firing  a  salvo  of  big  guns. 


Of  course,  it  is  just  as  important  for  a  battleship  to  have  skillful  gunners  as  to  have  big  guns. 
Here  is  a  portion  of  one  of.  the  targets  on  which  the  gunners  have  been  practicing.  The  reason 
there  are  not  more  holes  in  it  is  because  seven  successive  shots  went  through  the  same  hole — seven 
hits  out  of  eight  shots! 
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Torpedo  Leaving  the  Tube 


This  torpedo  is  being  launched  from  the  side  of  a  torpedo  boat.  You  can  imagine  what  is  going 
on  inside  of  it  from  the  sectional  view  you  have  already  seen.  Notice  the  point  at  the  front.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  torpedo  that  does  the  damage,  or,  rather,  causes  it  to  be  done.  As  you  saw  in  the 
sectional  view,  when  this  point  strikes  the  ship  the  torpedo  explodes. 

In  the  Wake  of  the  Torpedo 


©  International  News  Service 

This  remarkable  photograph,  taken  during  torpedo  practice  of  an  American  destroyer,  shows  the 
only  visible  indication  of  the  passage  of  a  torpedo  through  the  water.  .  It  is  for  this  streak  on  the 
water  that  officers  on  the  bridges  of  ships  are  on  the  constant  look-out  in  war  time. 


»# 
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Use  of  Mice  on  Submarine 


One  might  suppose  this  to  be  a  picture  of  a  sailor  and  his  pets.  It  is — in  a  way — because  sailors 
in  submarines  naturally  get  very  much  attached  to  little  creatures  that  perform  such  useful  service 
for  them.  These  mice  tell  them  when  they  are  in  danger  from  the  gas  escaping  from  the  petroleum  .  = 

with  which  submarines  are  operated.  The  mice  first  give  warning  to  the  men  by  squealing  lustily 
as  they  play  about  in  the  ship’s  bottom.  The  fumes  of  petroleum  always  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel — right  where  the  mice  are;  but  you  see,  the  men  might  not  notice  it  until  it  was  too  late  if  it 
were  not  for  the  mice.  *  = 


Submarines  of  the  American  Navy 


©  International  News  Service 
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Going  Aboard  a  Submarine 


This  shows  a  submarine  at  the  Naval  Academy  where  the  cadets  are  being 
taught  how  to  operate  one  of  these  “under-the-water”  men-of-war. 

Submarine  Coming  to  the  Surface  After  a  Dive 
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The  Eye  of  the  Submarine 


This  illustration  shows  very  clearly  how  the  lookout  in  a  submarine  can  see  vessels  above  water. 
The  device  which  the  officer  is  operating  is  called  a  periscope.  The  image  of  the  ships  is  first 
caught  in  the  mirror  above  water,  then  thrown  down  to  another  mirror  from  which  the  image 
passes  at  nght  angles  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  who  is  looking  through  an  instrument  in  the  nature 
of  a  field  glass,  or  telescope. 
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Aeroplane  vs.  Submarine 


The  shadow,  as  of  a  great  bird’s  wings  upon  the  water,  is  caused  by  a  bomb-dropping  aeroplane, 
the  commander  of  which  has  detected  a  submarine  beneath  the  waves. 
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Uncle  Sam’s  Sailor  Mechanics  at  Work 


©  International  News  Service 

Members  of  the  crew  of  a  naval  repair  shiij  are  here  shown  repairing  the  range  finders  of  a  battle¬ 
ship  after  the  instrument  had  been  removed  to  their  own  boat,  which  is  a  veritable  ship-builder’s 
yard  in  point  of  equipment. 

War  Vessel  in  Dry  Dock 


©  International  News  Service  ,  = 

This  illustration  shows  how  war  vessels  are  repaired.  They  must,  of  course,  be  placed  “high  and 
dry”  so  that  the  machinists  can  get  at  them.  These  places  for  the  repair  of  vessels  are  called  dry 
docks.  = 
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How  Sunken  Ships  Are  Raised 


©  M  unn  <£  Co, 


This  illustration  shows  one  method  of  raising  sunken  vessels.  Caissons  or  air  chambers  are  sunk 
between  specially  erected,  heavy  pile  wharves  and  the  wrecK.  After  a  ring  of  caissons  has  been 
made  around  the  wreck,  the  water  is  pumped  out  from  between  the  caissons  and  the  vessel.  Chains 
are  then  passed  beneath  the  keel  from  air  chamber  to  air  chamber  and  the  vessel  lifted  by  power¬ 
ful  jacks. 


A-?  U  O 
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I  Reminders  of  Home  I 


©  Keystone  View  Co.  ©  Keystone  View  Co. 

Here  are  two  phases  of  life  on  the  battleship  which  are  reminders  of  home.  In  one  picture  the 
sailors  are  doing  their  own  sewing,  and  in  the  other,  two  of  the  boys  are  writing  letters  to  the 
home  folks.  One  of  the  three  in  the  second  picture  is  amusing  himself  with  the  ship’s  mascot,  a  goat. 

Reviewing  the  Atlantic  Fleet 


s$ 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

This  illustration  shows  a  group  of  state  governors  at  a  review  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  from  the 
Wyoming.  You  notice  the  camera  man  is  on  hand  and  that  is  why  we  have  all  these  interesting 
pictures  to  show  you.  The  vessels  you  see  are  torpedo  boats  and  they  are  passing  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 


OUR  GOVERNMENT 
THE  POST  OFFICE 


The  Magical  Powers  of  a  Postage  Stamp 


©  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  N.  Y. 


This  picture  shows  how  letters  are  carried  in  underground  tunnels  from  one  part  of  New 
York  City  to  another,  in  cars  run  by  electricity. 


ONE  of  the  luckiest  heroes  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  owned  a 
magical  rug.  When  he  wanted 
to  go  anywhere  he  sat 
on  the  rug,  curled  his 
feet  under  him  and 
wished.  And  there  he 
was,  in  next  to  no  time 
at  all !  But  we  have 
something  less  than  an 
inch  square  that  could 
beat  that  rug  in  a  race. 

A  postage  stamp  will 
whisk  a  letter  across  land 
and  sea,  as  fast  as  train 
and  ships  can  travel,  and 
arrive,  “right  side  up 
with  care,,,  at  the  proper 
door. 

When  you  drop  a  let¬ 
ter  into  the  nearest  mail 
box,  did  you  ever  think  what  a  lot 
of  adventures  it  will  have,  on  its 
travels?  First  it  gets  a  ride  to 
the  local  postoffice.  Smash !  The 
stamp  is  cancelled,  and  the  letter 


©  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  N.  Y. 

Office  Building 
Chute. 


dated  under  a  steel  die,  and  into 
a  big  canvas  bag  it  goes.  The 
mail  sack  is  rushed  to  the  railway 
station  and  hung  up  on 
an  iron  arm  above  the 
platform.  When  the  mail 
express  goes  by,  without 
stopping,  an  iron  hook 
reaches  out  and  jerks  the 
mail  sack  into  a  car. 

A  Post  Office  on  Wheels 

A  mail  car  is  a  trav¬ 
eling  postoffice.  To  be 
a  mail  clerk,  you  would 
have  to  know  all  the 
places  that  are  on  the 
maps  and  many  that 
aren’t,  and  the  railroads 
and  ships  that  go  to 
them.  You  would  have 
to  know  them  so  quickly  that  you 
could  “throw  the  mail”  into  the 
proper  bags  as  fast  as  a  typesetter 
distributes  type.  Letters  that  must 
change  cars  go  into  big  bags  that 


Mail 
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|  are  sorted  again  in  terminal  and 
|  junction  cities.  And  mail  for  city 
|  delivery  is  sorted  in  the  main  post- 
I  office  by  districts)  and  then  in  the 
|  branch  postoffice  by  carrier  routes. 

I  Many  letters  have  nice  joggety 
rides  in  the  country  in  the  wagons  of 
|  rural  free  delivery  men.  Some  ride 
|  on  street  cars,  on  steamboats,  and 


Helping  Out  Careless  People 

Even  when  people  are  careless,  | 
and  write  in  the  wrong  states,  mis-  | 
spell  names,  and  leave  out  part  of  | 
the  address,  that  businesslike  little  | 
postage  stamp  will  do  its  best  to  | 
deliver  a  letter.  It  first  takes  such  a  | 
missive  to  the  dead  letter  office  in  | 
Washington.  There  a  clever  lady,  | 


|  Big  “Pea  Shooters”  That  Carry  Letters  j 


=  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 


Here  you  see  the  department  in  which  mail  is  put  into  the  big  pneumatic  carriers.  These  carriers  §| 
E  are  shot  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  the  other  by  compressed  air  as  you  shoot  things  out  of  a  pea  §j 
H  shooter  or  drive  a  cork  out  of  a  pop  gun.  On  the  next  page  you  see  them  emptying  one  of  these  g 
g  carriers.  g 


|  some  on  horse  back  to  lonely  mines 
|  and  ranches.  In  the  largest  cities 
|  mail  bags  are  sent  to  and  from  rail- 
|  way  stations  and  steamer  docks 
|  through  underground  tubes.  The 

mail  bags  are  pushed 
1  .  through  with  compressed 

g  ways  of  1 

H  ‘Travelling 

|  small  boy’s  pea  shooter. 

|  A  special  delivery  letter  with  a  long 
|  blue  stamp  that  costs  ten  cents  is 
|  taken  at  once  by  a  uniformed  mes- 
|  senger  on  a  bicycle,  like  a  telegram. 
|  And  a  registered  letter  will  get  its 
|  name  in  a  book  and  be  signed  for  by 
|  the  person  it  is  sent  to. 
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air,  on  the  principle  of  a 


with  directories  and  maps,  “guesses”  | 
right  nearly  every  time  where  a  let-  | 
ter  ought  to  go,  and  | 
The  Lady  sends  it  on  its  journey.  | 

TuzzkfVeS  she  opens  the  letter  | 

to  find  out  who  wrote  it  | 
and  sends  it  home  again,  rubber  | 
stamped  with  “Returned  for  better  | 
directions.”  Why,  that  good  fairy  | 
has  even  sent  letters  on  to  Santa  | 
Claus!  But  one  day  a  letter  came  | 
to  her  that  made  her  put  her  head  | 
down  on  her  desk  and  cry.  On  the  | 
envelope  in  a  scrawly,  baby  hand  | 
was  written  “To  my  dear  mama,  in  | 
Heaven.” 

. . . . . 
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The  Magical  Powers  of 


a  Postage  Stamp 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


■■  ’mmMi 


©  Underwood  t€  Underwood 

These  men  are  cancelling  stamps  by  machinery  with  a  machine  that  cancels  from  15,000  to 
30,000  per  hour.  By  hand  a  man  can  cancel  only  75  to  100  per  hour. 
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H  ow  Letters  Get  Across  the  Ocean 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

boat  and  bade  him  goodbye.  To  these  mail  clerks,  who  are 
long  and  half-a-dog  high”  seemed  like  a  letter  from  home. 


Here  is  a  postoffice  boat  in  the 
Harbor  of  New  York  going  out  to 
meet  one  of  the  big  steamers  that 
brings  the  foreign  mail.  On  the  left 
the  mail  is  being  delivered  from  the 
vessel  through  a  chute  directly  into 
the  postoffice  boat  which  is  drawn 
up  alongside  of  it.  Notice  the  pilot 
house  in  the  postoffice  boat  in  the 
little  picture  and  then  in  the  large 
one.  Possibly  the  great  ocean 
steamer  is  the  very  one  in  which 
little  Hans  Schmidt  got  his  dachs¬ 
hund  from  Dresden.  Of  course, 
Fritz  came  in  a  crate  and  was  care¬ 
fully  fed  and  watered  and  petted  by 
the  mail  clerks  on  the  steamer  com¬ 
ing  across  and  you  can  be  sure  the 
mail  clerks  on  the  steamer  who 
petted  him  all  the  way  across  didn’t 
drop  him  down  the  chute.  They 
carefully  handed  him  over  to  the 
men  on  the  United  States  postoffice 
also  Germans,  the  little  “dog-and-a-half 


Here  the  mail  bags  are  opened  and  the  letters  and  packages  dumped  on  the  long  table  you  see, 
and  then  distributed  to  carriers  who  take  them  to  the  various  parts  of  the  city.  While  they  work 
hard  and  fast,  the  mail  clerks  have  a  good  laugh  at  each  other  now  and  then  as  things  come  up  in 
their  work.  Notice  the  men  who  are  laughing  in  the  picture.  j§ 

. . . . Illlllllillllllll . . 
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How  Uncle  Sam  Carries  Parcels 

Now  that  we  can  send  parcels 
by  post,  “not  to  exceed  eleven 
pounds,  and  not  bigger  than  seven¬ 
ty-two  inches  measuring  both  ways 
around/’  some  of  the  queerest  things 
are  carried  in  the  mails.  Eggs  and 
pies  and  Easter  bonnets,  if  properly 

A  “Lightening” 


Dresden,  Germany,  to  live  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  would  have  been  perfectly 

How  F ritzy  happy,  but  he  did  miss 
Dog  Crossed  his  dachshund  Fritz.  So 
the  Ocean  he  wrote  to  his  grand¬ 
father  to  send  his  four-legged 
friend  to  him  by  the  first  post.  A 
dachshund  is  a  long,  low,  German 

Mail  Distributor 


=  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood  = 

This  shows  how  carefully  the  system  of  distributing  the  mails  is  worked  out.  It  is  a  very  simple  ^ 
H  thing  to  arrange  the  bags  for  “throwing  the  mail”  in  this  circular  form  around  the  distributor — very  n 
H  simple  after  somebody  has  thought  of  it.  Somebody  had  to  think  of  it  first.  And  you  see.  somebody  did.  ^ 


packed  and  stamped,  are  carried  all 
over  the  country  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
Bonnets,  mails.  Once,  it  is  said, 

Ties  and  a  baby  was  taken  to  a  vil- 

Babes!  lage  postoffice,  weighed 

and  tagged  with  parcels  stamps  and 
sent  by  a  rural  free  delivery  man  to 
visit  his  great  grandmother  five 
miles  away  in  the  country. 

In  Europe,  country  people  send 
dressed  poultry  to  city  customers  by 
mail,  and  city  people  have  goats  and 
go-carts  delivered  by  post.  They 
even  sent  such  things  to  friends  and 
relatives  in  America,  before  we 
could  do  it  ourselves.  This  is  the 
way  they  did  it. 

Little  Hans  Schmidt  came  from 


dog  with  bow  legs.  A  witty  lady 
described  Fritz  as  “a  dog  and  a 
half  long  and  half  a  dog  high.” 
Fritz  was  put  into  a  crate  and 
mailed.  All  the  way  across  the  ocean 
he  was  fed  and  watered  and  petted 
by  mail  clerks  on  the  German  steam¬ 
er.  At  New  York  he  had  a  ride  in 
a  fine  wagon  lettered  “Imperial  Ger¬ 
man  Parcel  Post,”  that  carried  him 
Then  He  to  an  express  office.  The 
Went  ly  express  company  took 
Express  Fritz  away  out  to  a  lit-  j 

tie  town  in  Wisconsin,  for  twenty-  | 
four  cents  a  pound.  He  must  have  | 
felt  like  poet  Riley’s  dog-woggie  j 
who  “tied  up  his  tail,  in  pink  bomba-  | 
zine  and  went  round  the  world.” 

J! 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


In  the  picture  on  the  left,  mail  is  bein,*  transferred  direct  from  the  New  York  post  office  into  a 
mail  car,  the  railroad  tracks  running  into  the  big  “cellar”  under  the  building.  The  right-hand 
picture  shows  the  inside  of  a  mail  car — the  post  office  on  wheels.  Notice  the  pigeonholes  in  front 
of  the  distributor,  in  which  he  is  putting  letters  for  the  different  points  along  his  route  or  which 
are  to  be  transferred  to  other  lines. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Here  is  where  Uncle  Sam  uses  automobiles  again  in  his  great  postal  service.  You  have  already- 
seen  the  mail  man  collecting  letters  with  an  automobile.  Here  incoming  mail  for  a  great  city  is 
being  taken  from  the  train. 
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At  Christmas  Time 


©  Underwood  &  Undencood 


This  shows  what  happens  to  the  postal  clerks  because  so  many  letters  and  packages  are  sent 
through  the  mail  at  Christmas  time.  Just  think  how  the  mail  clerks  and  the  earners  have  to  work 
to  get  your  Christmas  presents  and  your  Christmas  remembrances  from  friends  to  you. 


The  Carrier  at  Work 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Here  is  the  carrier  at  his  work.  He  is  something  like  the  “postmaster  on  wheels.”  He  puts  all 
the  letters  and  packages  for  his  district  in  his  bag  and  then  sorts  them  out  as  he  goes  along. 
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A  Good  Play  j 

We  built  a  ship  upon  the  stairs 

All  made  of  the  back-bedroom  chairs,  1 

And  filled  it  full  of  sofa  pillows  g 

To  go  a-sailing  on  the  billows.  j 

We  took  a  saw  and  several  nails,  g 

And  water  in  the  nursery  pails;  g 

And  Tom  said,  “Let  us  also  take  1 

== 

An  apple  and  a  slice  of  cake” ; —  1 

Which  was  enough  for  Tom  and  me  g 

To  go  a-sailing  on,  till  tea.  g  - 

We  sailed  along  for  days  and  days,  J 

And  had  the  very  best  of  plays;  g 

So  there  was  no  one  left  but  me. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  1 


-■***<.. 
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EVERYDAY  HEROES 

THE  FIREMAN 

■>.  *!*■ 
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“Firemen  *  *  *  gQ  inside  tottering  walls,  into  furnaces — and  sometimes  come 

out.  They  stay  on  sagging  roofs.  They  carry  down  human  loads  that  break  ladder 
rungs.  They  brave  explosions  of  oil,  gas  and  chemicals.  They  slide  down  burning 
ropes  and  cross  chasms  on  rotten  planks — such  almost  impossible  things  every  hour.” 


IN  one  of  Kipling’s  poems  is 
this  line : 

“And  when  the  thing  that 
couldn’t  has  occurred.”  Here  is  a 
story  you  will  think  couldn’t  have 
happened.  But  it  did  and  it  is  on 
the  records  of  the  New  York  City 
fire  department. 

In  the  terrible  Hotel  Royal  fire 
many  lives  were  lost,  and  many 
were  saved  by  brave,  cool  headed 
people  and  by  daring  firemen.  In 
a  half  hour  the  big  fire  trap  was 
a  ruin,  all  but  one  corner.  Even 


the  firemen  had  been  ordered  out. 
It  was  thought  no  living  person 
could  still  be  in  the  place.  But 
one  guest  had  been  asleep  and 

Incredible  forgotten.  Hewoketo 
Feat  of  a  find  escape  cut  off. 
Fir-e  Captain  Shutting  the  door  and 

window  behind  him,  he  stepped 
out  on  the  broad  window  ledge, 
seventy  feet  above  the  pavement 
of  a  ten  foot  alley.  On  the  roof 
of  a  building  across  the  alley  a  fire 
company  was  playing  water  on  the 
flames.  There  was  no  rope  or 


»,♦ 
♦  ♦ 
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I’ll  catch 


|  ladder  or  plank,  no  time  to  get  one. 
|  Telling  three  firemen  to  hold  his 
|  feet,  the  captain  dropped  over  the 
|  roof,  head  downward,  his  arms 
|  stretched  out  on  a  level  with  the 
|  man. 

“Jump!”  he  called. 

I  you.” 

|  “I  weigh  two 
|  hundred  pounds,” 

|  the  man  said  quiet- 

I  ly- 

“I  can  hold  you. 

|  Jump  quick!” 

|  The  captain 
|  caught  him  by  the 
|  wrists,  but  the 

H  Swinging  a  three 
|  200-cPound  firemen 
|  Man  to  Safety  o  n  the 

|  roof  could  not  pull 
|  up  four  hundred 
|  pounds  of  weight. 

“Steady,  now!  I 
|  can  swing  you  up.” 

|  He  swung  the  man 
|  like  a  pendulum, 

|  every  arc  longer, 

|  until  the  man  was 
|  lifted  to  the  level  of 
|  the  roof  and  caught. 

|  Then  the  firemen 
|  drew  up  their  cap- 
|  tarn. 

|  Firemen  do  such 
|  almost  impossible 
|  things  every  hour. 

|  They  go  inside  tot- 
|  tering  walls,  into 
|  furnaces  —  and 
|  sometimes  come  out. 

I  sagging  roofs.  They  carry  down 
|  human  loads  that  break  ladder  rungs. 
|  They  brave  explosions  of  oil,  gas  and 
|  chemicals.  They  slide  down  burn- 
|  ing  ropes  and  cross  chasms  on  rotten 
|  planks.  Chiefs  and  captains  work 
|  hardest  of  all.  They  are  always  in 


Rescuing  a  Suffocated  Man 


They  stay  on 


the  front  of  the  battle,  leading  their  | 
men  into  every  danger.  And  between  | 
fires  they  have  little  rest.  A  captain  j 
must  know  every  street,  alley,  lamp-  | 
post,  torn-up  pavement,  fire  escape,  | 
and  hydrant  in  his  district.  He  must  | 
know  the  insides  of  tenements,  thea-  | 
ters,  halls  and  factories — all  the  dan-  | 

ger  spots  and  the  j 
ways  of  escape.  j 
If  you  have  ever  | 
seen  a  fire  chief  | 
riding  to  a  fire  in  | 
his  buggy  or  elec-  | 
trie  runabout,  you  j 
may  have  thought  | 
he  has  an  easy  | 
time,  just  giving  | 
orders.  But  except  | 
for  two  hours  for  | 

24  Business  dinner  ^ 
Hours  in  a  and  to  be  i 
Fireman 'sDay w hjs  | 

family,  a  fire  chief  | 
is  always  on  duty,  | 
sleeping  at  head-  | 
quarters.  He  may  | 
get  four  hours  of  | 
broken  sleep  or  | 
none:  at  all.  In  our  | 
largest  cities  he  | 
goes  to  every  fire  | 
reported  from  two  | 
hundred  boxes,  in  | 
the  most  crowded  j 
parts  of  the  city —  | 
where  the  theaters,  j 
hotels,  tenements,  | 
warehouses  and  | 
docks  are.  He  is  up  1 
at  seven,  at  his  desk  until  one,  then  | 
out  on  a  four-hour  tour  of  inspection  j 
of  engine  houses.  His  dinner  is  | 
often  interrupted  by  an  alarm.  Every  | 
time  he  kisses  his  wife  and  children  1 
good-bye,  he  knows  it  may  be  for  | 
the  last  time.  No  fireman,  from  the  | 
chief  to  the  newest  recruit,  can  have  | 


Carrying  a  two  hundred-pound  man 
down  a  shaky  ladder  is  a  “ticklish  job.” 
One  fireman  holds  the  ladder  at  the  top, 
another  goes  behind  the  fireman  with  his 
burden  to  catch  him  if  he  slips,  and  a  third 
braces  the  ladder  at  the  middle. 
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Building  a  Doll  House  for  His  Little  Girl  I 


This  man  drives  the  engine  when  the  call  comes  for  the  company  to  go  to  a  fire.  But  in  his 
spare  time  he  is  building  a  doll’s  house  for  his  little  girl.  He  is  up  on  the  second  floor  of  the  fire 
station.  Just  behind  him  is  the  brass  pole  down  which  he  will  slide  as  quick  as  a  flash  if  the  alarm 
sounds.  In  a  “jiffy”  he  will  be  on  the  seat  of  his  big  automobile  engine,  ready  to  go  tearing  down 
1  the  street  at  a  furious  rate. 

1  Libraries  for  Firemen 


A  hot  day  in  summer  finds  the  firemen  lounging  on  the  second  floor  of  their  station  in  the  rec¬ 
reation  room.  This  fire  station  is  kept  supplied  with  books  by  a  traveling  library.  Those  books  in 
the  corner,  the  billiard  cues  in  the  rack  on  the  wall,  and  the  billiard  table  at  the  right,  suggest 
pleasant  recreation,  but  the  chart  of  alarm  signals  is  an  ever-present  reminder  of  the  hurry  call 
that  may  come  any  minute. 
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An  Attack  from  the  Fire  Escape 


Fire  escapes  are  not  only  necessary  as  a  means  of  getting  out  of  a  building  if  a  fire  breaks  out, 
but  they  are  useful  to  the  firemen  in  fighting  the  fire.  These  firemen  are  using  this  fire  escape,  three 
floors  from  the  top  of  a  high  building,  as*  a  point  of  attack.  One  of  their  number  has  gone  on 
farther  to  “place”  the  hose  and  they  are  waiting  for  the  signal  to  follow. 


Saving  the  Children 


Th.e  two  boys  are  overcome  by  the  smoke.  See  how  limp  and  helpless  they  are.  The 

ladder  is  attached  to  one  of  the  big  trucks.  By  means  of  the  cranks,  the  ladder  is  raised  and  placed 
at  just  the  right  angle.  It  rides  to  the  fire  flat  on  its  back,  but  when  the  proper  time  comes  it  springs 
up  the  side  of  a  building  from  the  truck  like  a  jack-knife  when  you  open  it. 
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Little  Firemen  at  Work  in  School 


One  of  the  things  the  firemen  do  is  to  fasten  the  big  hose  to  the  water  hydrants  and  then  hold 
it  up  in  the  air  so  that  a  stream  of  water  will  go  to  the  exact  spot  on  the  burning  building  where  it  is 
needed.  In  doing  this,  the  children  who  play  firemen  in  their  physical  exercises  raise  both  arms 
sidewise  and  upward  and  then  counting  “One — Two,”  “One — Two,”  sway  from  side  to  side  so  that 
the  water  will  play  over  different  parts  of  the  flame  and  put  the  fire  out.  The  little  firemen  do  this 
to  two-part  music. 


A  Monster  that  Fights  a  Demon 


The  shining  engine,  belching  black  smoke,  with  the  huge  hose  coiled  around  it  like  a  tail  and 
sending  a  powerful  stream  of  water  many  feet  in  the  air,  is  something  like  the  dragons  of  the  fairy 
tales.  But  the  demon,  Fire,  that  this  monster  fights  is  more  horrible  than  any  dragon  imaginable. 
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Brave  Soldiers  of  the  Flames  in  Their  Helmets 


In  cold  weather,  spray  from  the  hose  sometimes  freezes  fast  to  the  firemen  and  their  rubber 
clothing.  The  ice  that  forms  in  winter  is  but  another  item  in  the  fireman’s  list  of  discomforts  and 
dangers  to  be  braved.  The  water  from  the  hose  freezes  in  mid-air,  ladders  become  slippery  and 
unmanageable,  and  the  firemen  themselves  look  like  animated  snow-men,  as  you  see  by  the  picture. 
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Fire-Fighting  in  Winter 


There  is  one  thing  more  dreadful  to  fight  than  fire,  and  that  is  smoke,  for  this  smoke  is  full  of 
choking,  poisonous  gases.  Yet  the  brave  firemen  are  obliged  over  and  over  again  to  go  into  rooms 
thick  with  smoke  to  rescue  some  unfortunate.  Our  illustration  shows  a  smoke  helmet  which  is  used 
by  firemen  in  large  cities  when  they  are  obliged  to  brave  flame  and  smoke  in  a  burning  building. 
The  helmet  has  connected  with  it  an  oxygen  tank  with  enough  fresh  air  to  last  an  hour.  The  two 
tubes  you  notice  lead  from  the  helmet  to  a  pair  of  breathing  bags  on  the  fireman’s  breast.  The  air 
the  fireman  breathes  out  passes  from  the  breathing  bag  to  his  back,  where  it  is  forced  through  a 
regenerator,  where  it  is  purified.  Then  it  comes  back  through  the  left  tube  to  be  breathed  over, 
again.  Of  course,  the  helmet  must  fit  tightly  on  the  face  so  that  no  smoke  can  get  in.  It  has  a  soft 
rubber*  tube  which  fits  around  the  face,  when  it  is  pumped  up  by  means  of  the  small  bulb  pump 
which  you  see  hanging  from  the  face  plate.  It  is  like  pumping  up  a  bicycle  or  automobile  tire. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  plate  is  a  handle  which  connects  with  a  sponge  inside  the  hel¬ 
met.  By  working  this  handle,  the  fireman  can  mop  the  perspiration  out  of  his  eyes.  You  can 
imagine  how  dreadfully  hot  the  fireman  must  be,  shut  up  in  such  a  coat  of  armor  in  a  burning 
building. 
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THE  FIREMAN 


much  family  life.  Only  for  some 
unusual  deed  is  he  given  a  medal. 
It  is  his  business  to  be  a  hero.  If 
he  is  killed,  his  family  is  now  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pension,  in  most  cities. 

In  a  poor  Chicago  home,  a  little 
boy  once  led  the  writer  to  a  framed 
photograph  of  a  man  in  a  fireman’s 
uniform.  On  the  table  below  was  a 


crushed  helmet. 

“My  papa  was  a  brave  soldier, 
he  said  proudly. 

“You  mean  a  brave  fireman!” 

“Well,  my  mama  says  a  fireman 
is  a  life-saving  soldier.  He  was 
killed  when  the  ladder  burned  and 
the  wall  fell,  but  he  saved  a  baby 
by  dropping  him  to  the  life  net.” 


>>  n 


The  Fireman 

The  heroism  of  the  Firemen  has  often  been  the  theme  of  the  poet. 
The  following  verses  are  from  the  description  of  the  rescue  of  a  little 
golden-haired  girl  who  was  caught  in  a  burning  building : 

Up  goes  a  ladder.  Through  the  startled  throng 
A  hardy  fireman  swiftly  moves  along ; 

Mounts  sure  and  fast  along  the  slender  way , 

Fearing  no  danger,  dreading  but  delay. 

The  stifling  smoke-clouds  lower  in  his  path, 

Sharp  tongues  of  flame  assail  him  in  their  wrath 
But,  up,  still  up,  he  goes!  The  goal  is  won! 

His  strong  arm  beats  the  sash,  and  he  is  gone! 

Gone  to  his  death.  The  wily  flames  surround 
And  burn  and  beat  his  ladder  to  the  ground. 

In  flaming  columns  move  with  quickened  beat 
To  rear  a  massive  wall  ' gainst  his  retreat. 

Courageous  heart,  thy  mission  was  so  pure. 

Suffering  humanity  must  thy  loss  deplore; 

Henceforth  with  martyred  heroes  thou  shalt  live. 

Crowned  with  all  honors  nobleness  can  give. 

Nay,  not  so  fast,  subdue  these  gloomy  fears; 

Behold!  he  quickly  on  the  roof  appears, 

Bearing  the  tender  child,  his  jacket  warm 

Flung  round  her  shrinking  form  to  guard  from  harm. 

Up  with  your  ladders!  Quick!  JTis  but  a  chance! 

Behold,  how  fast  the  roaring  flames  advance! 

Quick!  Quick!  Brave  spirits,  to  his  rescue  fly; 

Up!  Up!  By  heavens,  this  hero  must  not  die! 

Silence!  He  comes  along  the  burning  road, 

Bearing  with  tender  care  his  living  load. 

Aha!  He  totters!  Heaven  in  mercy  save 
The  good,  true  heart  that  can  so  nobly  brave! 

He's  up  again!  and  now  he's  coming  fast — 

One  moment,  and  the  fiery  ordeal's  passed — 

And  now  he's  safe!  Bold  flames,  ye  fought  in  vain. 

A  happy  mother  clasps  her  child  again. 

George  M.  Baker 
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EVERYDAY  HEROES 
THE  PILOT 


The  Man  at  the  Wheel 


ON  ONE  issue  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  ten  dollar  bill,  there 
was  placed  the  head  of  a  living 
Indian.  He  was  a  pilot,  one  of 
the  few  who  could  take  a  boat 

The  Brave  through  the  La  Chine 
Indian  rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 

”^ot  rence.  In  his  eagle- 

feather  head-dress  he  was  the 
hero  in  the  pilot  house  of  many  a 
river  steamer.  His  big  hands 
gripping  the  polished  spokes  of  a 
six-foot  steering  wheel,  he  could 
turn  a  thousand  ton  vessel  as  on 
a  pivot.  He  could  guide  an  acre 
of  log-raft  through  an  ice  jam. 
Twisting  and  squirming  in  boil¬ 


ing  rapids  he  could  wriggle  a 
boat  like  a  snake  through  the  nar¬ 
row  channel  between  foam-cov¬ 
ered  rocks.  In  the  river  villages 
children  stared  at  him,  and  grown 
people  pointed  him  out  to  strang¬ 
ers.  Stories  were  told  of  his  tow¬ 
ing  vessels  out  of  the  ice-choked 
river  to  the  ocean,  with  a  grunt¬ 
ing  tug  boat.  An  ice  floe  might 
snap  the  chain  like  a  cotton 
thread,  dash  the  big  steamer  to¬ 
ward  a  reef  and  threaten  to  crush 
the  little  one,  but  just  in  time  an¬ 
other  cable  was  carried  over  the 
floating  ice,  and  the  pilot  was  off 
again. 
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THE  PILOT 
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The  Pilots  of  New  York  Harbor 

But  for  the  work  of  brave  pilots 
the  thousands  of  ships  could  not  en¬ 
ter  and  leave  New  York  harbor  ev¬ 
ery  year.  When  a  vessel  arrives 

Bringing  after  nightfall  a  blue 
light  is  burned  at  the 


=  in  the 


Big  Shifts  prow.  In  answer  flare 
lights  appear  on  the  water,  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  whistles  are  heard.  Half 
a  dozen  pilot  boats  race  to  the 
“liner.”  The  first  one  to  hail  the 
captain  on  the  bridge  sends  a  pilot 
up  to  guide  the  big  ship  to  its  dock. 
Do  you  think  you  could  climb  a  rope 
ladder,  loose  at  the  lower  end,  to  the 
roof  of  a  six  story  house?  That  is 
the  way  the  pilot  scrambles  up.  It 
is  his  pride  to  appear  on  deck  in 
derby  hat  and  gloves,  with  a  lighted 
cigar  in  his  mouth. 

The  harbor  pilot  knows  every 
light  house,  rock  and  sandbar,  every 
electric  and  whistling  buoy,  every 
twist  and  turn  and  trick  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  “The  Narrows,”  the  mile 
wide  water  lane  to  New  York.  He 
He  Knows  knows  the  comings  and 
the  Tricks  of  goings  of  all  ships,  the 
the  Narrows  signals,  the  tracks  of 

crossing  ferry  boats,  the  lay  of  the 
docks  and  slips.  Through  hundreds 
of  moving  water  craft  he  noses  the 
ocean  monster  to  her  moorings  with¬ 
out  scratching  the  paint  on  her 
sides.  Then  out  again  he  goes  in  his 
little  cockle  shell  of  a  boat  to  lie  in 
the  track  of  passing  ships. 

Dangers  of  the  Pilot’s  Calling 

It  is  the  business  of  every  other 


boat  to  scud  out  to  sea,  but  the  pilot 
boats  must  lie  where  their  square 
blue  flags  can  be  seen  by  day,  and 
their  flare  lights  by  night.  In  fair 

Cockle  weather  this  is  safe 
Shell  in  a  enough,  but  in  gales,  in 

Storm  snow  and  rain  and  fog 

they  are  always  in  danger  of  being 
run  down  and  sunk.  They  must  leap 
to  every  call,  fight  through  every 
kind  of  sea  and  weather.  The  pilot 
must  climb  wind-lashed  ladders,  be 
beaten  against  the  cliff  sides  of 
.steamers,  be  drenched  with  icy  spray 
and  washed  from  ice-coated  decks. 

A  brief  news  item  tells  the  story: 

“Pilot  boat  number  -  run  down 

and  sunk  by  a  tramp  steamer.  All 

Bangers  of  the  hands  lost.  Twenty  - 

Pilot's  Life  five  pilot  boats  were 

sunk  off  New  York  harbor  in  three 
years,  ten  were  lost  in  one  winter 
blizzard.  Only  a  small  number  of 
pilots  are  licensed  at  any  one  time, 
and  these  must  pass  rigid  examina¬ 
tions.  The  crew  of  a  pilot  boat  is 
made  up  of  apprentices  who  are 
learning  the  dangerous  trade.  Very 
few  pilots  live  to  grow  old.  Many 
of  them  suffer  from  seasickness,  but 
never  complain  or  shirk  their  duty. 
Some  of  them  never  learn  to  swim. 
They  say  it  would  be  of  no  use. 
When  a  pilot  is  drowned  it  is  always 
in  seas  in  which  no  one  could  swim. 

Take  off  your  hat  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel  for  his  short  life  is  one  of 
constant  hardship  and  danger  and  he 
is  one  of  the  every  day  heroes  of 
our  modern  life. 
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A  Community  Christmas  Tree 


This  is  what  is  called  a  "community  Christmas  tree.”  It  is  one  of  the  features  of  Christmas 
celebrations  in  big  cities.  You  see,  the  tree  is  outdoors.  There  are  more  than  ten-thousand  people 
in  the  square  in  which  this  tree  was  set  up.  It  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  Woman’s  Club.  It  is  lighted  by  three  thousand  electric  lights.  The  picture 
was  taken  right  after  the  mayor  of  Cincinnati  pressed  the  button  that  turned  on  all  these  lights. 
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CHRISTMAS 

“Merry  Christmas’ 


“Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 


>> 


THIS  is  the  way  an  old 
Christmas  carol  begins. 
But  it  is  thought  now,  that  the 
baby  Jesus  was  born  in  the 
spring.  December  is  the  rainy 
season  in  the  Holy  Lands,  and 
shepherds  would  not 
have  “watched  their 
flocks  by  night,  all 
seated  on  the 
The  earliest  Chris¬ 
tians  celebrated  the  nativity  in 
April  or  May.  December  twen- 


Christmas 
on 

‘ Different 
( Dates 

ground.”- 


ty-fifth  was  finally  chosen  for 
Christ’s  Mass  in  the  churches  for 
a  curious  reason.  With  the  day 
we  got  many  of  our  dear  and 
happy  customs. 

Similar  Celebrations  Among  Romans 
and  Others 

In  December  the  sun  drops 
lower  in  our  sky,  every  day  short¬ 
er  and  darker  than  the  last,  until 
the  twenty-first.  This  is  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice,  or  sun’s 

umm 
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1  The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose  j 


This  is  a  scene  from  an  old  English  legend.  Little  Madelon  heard  about  the  birth  of  Jesus 
and  wanted  to  bring  him  a  gift.  But  she  was  very  poor  and  had  neither  presents  nor  money  to 
buy  a  gift.  She  was  weeping  over  her  sad  plight  when  the  angel  Gabriel  touched  her  hand.  She 
looked  up  and  lo!  beautiful  flowers  had  sprung  up  all  about  her.  Madelon  picked  some  Christ¬ 
mas  roses.  Here  we  see  her  kneeling  before  the  Christ  child  offering  her  humble  yet  beautiful 
gift. 


standing  still.  Then  it  turns  and 
rises  higher,  making  every  day 
longer  and  brighter.  All  ancient 
people  rejoiced  at  the  turn  of  the 
year.  In  Rome  the  Saturnalia,  or 

Among  the  feast  of  Saturn,  was 
Romans  and  held  then.  Temples 
Old  Saxons  were  decorated  with 

greens,  feasts  were  eaten,  and  the 
days  were  given  up  to  merry  mak¬ 
ing.  In  northern  countries  the  Yule 
feast  was  eaten.  Yule  means  wheel, 
or  turning,  and  the  Yule  festival 
was  in  honor  of  the  return  of  the 
sun-wheel.  A  great  yule  log  was 


burned  in  the  banquet  hall.  In  old 
Saxon  England  the  hall  at  the  Yule- 
tide  was  decorated  with  holly  and 
evergreen  boughs.  A  boar’s  head 
was  borne  in  with  a  blowing  of 
trumpets.  Peacocks,  geese,  chickens, 
mince  pies  and  plum  puddings  were 
served,  while  minstrels  played  in 
the  gallery.  The  use  of  the  mistle¬ 
toe  with  its  mystic  qualities,  comes 
to  us  from  the  Celtic  people  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Wales  and  Northern  France. 

Everywhere  the  early  Christians 
tried  to  stop  the  old  pagan  practices. 
As  a  rebuke,  they  made  the  merriest 
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“MERRY  CHRISTMAS” 

day  of  the  Saturnalia  and  Yuletide 
one  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  birth  of  the  Savior.  After 

Early  Chris-  some  centuries  the  popu- 
tians  and  the  lar  customs  were  puri- 
‘Pagans  fied  and  addecl  to  the 

religious  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

Thus  Christmas  became  a  holy  day 
and  also  one  of  joy  in  the  home, 
and  of  social  pleasure.  The  long 
A  Christmas  week,  from  Christmas 
a  Week  Long  eve  to  New  Year’s  night, 
is  a  sort  of  holiday.  In  Catholic 
countries  the  season  does  not  end 
until  January  sixth.  This  is 
“twelfth  day,”  the  day  when  the 
wise  men  came  bearing  gifts  to  the 
manger.  So,  in  those  countries 
where  Christmas  is  devoted  to 
church  services,  twelfth  day  is  “Lit¬ 
tle  Christmas,”  for  gift  making,  and 
for  the  twelfth  night  revels.  After 
Luther’s  time,  Christmas  was  turned 
Where  into  a  st^  more  joyous 

Santa  Claus  day  among  German 
Came  From  speaking  peoples.  Ever¬ 
green  trees  were  decorated,  lighted 
and  hung  with  gifts  ^  “Christmas  Tree”  in  the  Slums 


8 


for  the  children. 

The  gifts  were  said 
to  have  been 
brought  by  good  St. 
Nicholas,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  patron  saint  of 
the  children.  In 
Germany,  the  chil¬ 
dren  hung  up  their 
stockings,  and  in 


The  papa  and  mama  of 
these  poor  children  cannot 
afford  a  Christmas  tree, 
but  they  are  making  one  of 
their  own  and  hanging 
their  crude  little  play¬ 
things  on  it.  A  bucket,  a 
broom,  with  broomsticks 
nailed  across  it — that  is 
all.  But  perhaps  these 


Holland  they  put 
out  their  wooden 
shoes  for  St.  Nich¬ 
olas  or  “Santa 
Claus”  to  fill. 

German  Christmas  cus¬ 
toms  were  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  Prince  Albert  of  Co¬ 
burg,  who  married  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1840.  The  Christmas 
trees  for  the  royal  children  of  Wind¬ 
sor  Palace  were  copied  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom.  German  emigrants 
brought  the  children’s  special  holi¬ 
day  to  America.  But  it  is  to  the 
Puritans,  who  kept  Christmas  sadly, 
as  one  of  fasting  and  prayer,  after 
the  manner  of  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  we  owe 
our  custom  of  re¬ 
membering  the 
poor  on  that  day.  It 
has  taken  many 
widely  scattered 
peoples,  and  many 
centuries,  to  make 
our  Christmas  the 
joyous  festival  that 
it  is  today. 


children  enjoy  Christmas 
more  than  many  rich  chil¬ 
dren  who  always  have  so 
many  playthings  that 
Christmas  is  not  the  rare 
occasion  it  is  to  others. 
The  joy  of  Christmas 
comes  from  how  you  feel, 
not  from  the  number  of 
things  you  have. 
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Making  Little  Horses  and  Wagons  in  Germany 


H  ©  Brown  Brothers  = 

Those  queer  things  corded  up  behind  the  wood  turner  do  not  look  much  like  hobby  horses,  do 
they?  Each  one  of  the  objects  in  the  pile  is  four  pieces  of  wood  glued  together.  The  whole  block 
j§  is  placed  on  the  turning  machine,  which  forms  it  into  a  horse’s  body. 

&iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


This  shows  a  German  home  in  which  toys  are  being  made,  not  only  for  German  children,  but 
toys  to  be  shipped  all  over  the  world.  The  Germans  are  great  toy  makers  and  this  is  one  of  the 
industries  that  is  carried  on  in  the  homes.  Notice  the  words  on  the  little  car — “Zur  Eisenbahn” — 
which  in  English  is  “To  the  Train.”  That  is  the  way  a  German  says  it  is  an  express  wagon. 

The  Beginnings  of  a  Hobby  Horse 
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H  (c)  Brown  Bros.  .  .  = 

This  is  the  department  in  the  wooden,  horse  factory  where  the  horses  are  painted  and  varnished. 

The  man  on  the  left  dips  the  horse  into  a  tank  of  paint,  puts  it  up  on  the  tray  with  its  spirited, 
companions  to  dry,  and  then,  after  it  is  dried,  passes  it  on  to  the  boy  on  the  right,  who  varnishes 
it.  See  what  a  stack  of  horses  there  are  on  his  right  and  behind  him. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii*^ 
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=  EE 

§  Shaving  the  Wooden  Horses  1 


©  Brown  Bros. 

What  queer  things  these  horses  are  doing!  They  never  can  get  them  to  do  that  even  in  a  circus. 
That  is  because  these  are  wooden  horses,  and  they  are — some  of  them — awaiting  their  turn  to  be 
shaved,  while  others  have  already  been  shaved  by  the  man  who  is  shaping  them  up  on  their  way  to 
the  painter. 

Painting  and  Varnishing  the  Hobby  Horse 
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§!  ©  Brown  Bros. 

Some  hobby  horses  have  hair,  you  know,  and  others  haven’t.  The  happy  little  boy  at  the  head 
of  this  Story  of  Christmas  has  a  horse  with  hair  and  with  wheels  under  him.  Here  we  see  the  hides 
=  being  put  on  wooden  horses. 


$iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH  PICTURED  KNOWLEDGE  iiiiiniinninniiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiijiiiii^ 

3  = 

=2  EH 

1  Putting  the  Spots  on  the  Hobby  Horse 


These  hobby  horses  are  first  painted  light  gray.  Then  they  come  to  the  department  you  see  here 
where  the  workman  puts  the  darker  gray  spots  on  them.  He  does  this  with  a  spraying  arrangement 
known  as  an  air  brush. 

Putting  on  the  Horse’s  Hide 
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THE  BELLS 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  hells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

“Happy  New  Year! 

Don’t  you  love  to  be  first  to  eve  meetings 


give  that  greeting?  And  just  to 
think  that,  on  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  earth  is  girdled  with 
happy  New  Years!  In  every 
European  country,  and  wherever 
English  is  spoken,  the  new  year 
begins  on  January  first.  So  this 
dear  old  world  of  ours  is  gar¬ 
landed  with  a  ring-around-a-rosy 
of  wishes  for  happiness  and  suc¬ 
cess  for  everyone,  for  the  coming 
year.  How  we  all  love  the  day. 
Earth's  We  can  scarcely  wait 

New  Year  until  morning  for  it  to 

good  Wishes  come.  On  New  Y  ear  s 
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are  held  in 
churches;  there  are  gay  parties 
for  young  people,  and  friends  sit 
about  merry,  midnight  supper  ta¬ 
bles  to  watch  the  old  year  out. 
Then,  as  the  bells  break  into  a 
joyous  clamor,  crowds  throng  the 
streets,  blowing  trumpets,  throw¬ 
ing  paper  flower  petals,  singing 
songs  and  greeting  friends.  New 
Year’s  day  is  one  of  family  re¬ 
unions  and  social  pleasure.  It  is 
a  business  holiday  too.  A  time 
for  paying  debts,  forgiving  of¬ 
fenses,  making  good  resolutions 
and  “turning  over  a  new  leaf”  in 


mm 
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the  book  of  life.  There  is  a  very 
real  feeling  that  the  day  marks  a 
time  of  new  beginnings,  better  inten¬ 
tions  and  better  luck.  “Father 
Time,”  the  ancient  man  with  the 
scythe  and  hour-glass  run  out,  is 


to  the  peasant’s  cottage.  Everyone 
kept  open  house  and  offered  the  best 
of  food  and  drink  he  could  afford  to 
all  comers.  The  custom  of  drinking 
healths  in  fruit  punches,  and  from 
the  three-handled  loving  cup  passed 


New  Year’s  Day  in  a  Summerland 

You  can  hardly  realize  as  you  look  at  this  float  that  it  is  part  of  a  New  Year’s  pageant.  It  was 
given  by  high  school  children  in  Altadena,  California,  in  the  land  of  perpetual  summer. 


|  the  symbol  of  the  year  that  is  dead 
|  and  gone.  The  New  Year  is  a  fat 
|  and  rosy  boy,  merry,  innocent  and 
|  eager  for  life. 

Every  single  thing  that  we  do 
|  now,  in  celebrating  New  Year’s  eve 
|  and  day,  was  done  hundreds,  per- 
|  haps  thousands  of  years  ago.  In 
|  Julius  Caesar’s  time  January  first 
|  was  a  Roman  holiday.  New  fires 
|  were  kindled  on  altars  and  hearths, 
|  gifts  were  exchanged,  family  feasts 
|  and  social  gatherings  held.  In  An- 
|  glo-Saxon  days  in  old  England, 
|  healths  were  drunk  in  hot  spiced 
|  drinks  for  the  ivassail  or  “to  your 
|  health”  bowl.  The  making  of  gifts 
1  was  general,  from  the  king’s  palace 


around  the  company,  is  still  kept  up 
in  many  lands.  New  Year’s  gift 
making  has  declined  because  of  the 
nearness  of  the  day  to  Christmas; 
but  social  calls  still  live  in  the  New 
Year’s  cards  sent  to  near  and  distant 
friends  by  post.  Some  customs  are 
so  good,  so  dear,  that  we  hope  they 
will  live  forever.  We  love  the  night 
watch,  and  the  bells  that, 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

And  then  those  millions  of  greet¬ 
ings  that  put  a  twenty-four  hour 
girdle  around  the  earth  : 

“Happy  New  Year!” 
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This  is  how  children  make  valentines  in  physical  exercise.  Raise  the  arms  sideways  and 
upward  and  curve  them  until  the  fingers  meet  over  the  head.  If  there  are  a  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  playing  it,  the  best  way  is  to  count  “One — Two”  and  so  on,  for  each  motion.  A  little 
girl  who  did  this  in  school  in  telling  her  mama  about  it,  said: 

“After  we  had  made  ten  valentines  we  pretended  to  run  softly  to  our  friends’  houses  and 
slipped  them  very  quietly  under  the  doors.  We  did  this  to  a  ‘One — Two — Three*  count;  up 
on  tiptoe  on  ‘One’;  ‘Two.’  we  bend  our  knees  out;  ‘Three,’  we  rise  on  our  toes  again  and 
when  the  teacher  says  ‘Four,’  we  come  back  on  our  heels.” 


GOOD  St.  Valentine  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day.  A  Christian  martyr 
in  Rome,  in  the  third  century,  he 
would  be  surprised  if  he  knew 
that  he  had  become  the  patron 
saint  of  lovers.  His  birthday 
happened  to  fall  on  the  same  date 
as  an  ancient  pagan  festival  and 
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later  became  confused  with  it. 

In  a  very  old  dictionary  of 
days  it  is  said  that  the  pretty  cus¬ 
toms  of  February  fourteenth  may 
have  begun  in  the  nature-worship 
of  primitive  peoples.  In  Rome, 
and  all  western  Europe,  spring 
comes  earlier  than  with  us,  and 
many  birds  are  busy  building  nests 


F ESTIVALS  AND  holidays 

ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY 


St.  Valentine’s 

The  Day  of  Loving  Tokens 
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while  we  are  still  in  midwinter. 
From  this  it  is  thought  grew  the 
custom  of  young  men  and  maidens 
choosing  special,  loving  friends.  A 

Old  Valen -  sort  °f  lottery  was  held, 
tine’s  Day  the  boys  drawing  girls’ 
Customs  names  from  papers  in  a 

box,  each  getting  a  valentine  for  the 
year.  Mr.  Pepys  speaks  of  St.  Val¬ 
entine’s  day  being  kept  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Married 


verses. 


people  were 
often  chosen  in 
compliment  by 
children.  H  e 
says:  “Little 
Will  Mercer 
brought  a  blue 
paper  valen¬ 
tine,  lettered  in 
gold  with  her 
name,  and  done 
by  himself,  to 
Mrs.  Pepys, 
w  h  i  c  h  pleased 
us  much.”  Mr. 
Pepys  received 
one  from  a 
“little  Miss 
Pierce,”  who 
composed  a 


A  Valentine  Making  Machine 


pretty  motto  of  love.”  He  made  his 
wife  a  valentine  gift  of  a  jewel. 

With  the  invention  of  art-print¬ 
ing,  beautiful  colored,  illuminated 

The  Tretty  and  lace  trimmecl  cards 
Modem  and  booklets  came  to  be 

Valentines  used.  These  were  deco¬ 

rated  with  arrow-pierced  hearts, 
winged  cupids,  wedding  bells  and 
altars,  love  birds  and  sentimental 
The  custom  of  sending  gay 
valentines  is 
kept  up  by  the 
children.  A 
valentine  box  in 
the  school  room 
is  no  end  of  fun. 
And  young  men 
still  compliment 
their  young 
women  friends 
by  an  offering 
of  bonbons  or 
flowers  in  honor 
of  the  day.  St. 
V  a  1  e  n  t  i  n  e’s 
Day,  as  you 
know,  always 
comes  on  the 
fourteenth  of 
February. 


a 
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FESTIVALS  AND  HOLIDAYS 


ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY 


Ireland  s  Patron  Saint 


born  about  377  or  387  after  is  said  that  a  three-leaved  sham- 
Christ,  is  unknown,  but  March  rock  was  used  by  St.  Patrick  in 
seventeenth  is  given  to  him  in  the  a  sermon,  to  illustrate  the  idea  of 
calendar  of  saints  of  the  Roman  the  Trinity.  St.  Patrick’s  song  is 
Catholic  church.  He  is  held  in  sung  in  church  on  his  day;  and 
special  reverence  by  Irish  Catho-  there  are  several  popular  songs  in 
lies  all  over  the  world,  because  of  his  honor,  marked  by  Irish  wit 
his  conversion  of  pagan  Ireland  and  good  humor.  One  favorite 
to  Christianity.  The  day  is  cele-  begins : 


brated  by  a  mass  in  the  churches,  ‘'St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman, 
by  processions  in  the  streets,  and  He  came  of  dacent  people; 


by  evening  entertain-  He  built  a  church  in  Dublin  town 


The  jocular  greeting  is  “It’s 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 


real  or  artificial  shamrock,  or  a  bit  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  morn- 
of  green  ribbon  to  represent  it.  ing.” 


The  Enchanted  Island 


To  Rathlin’s  Isle  I  chanced  to  sail 
When  summer  breezes  softly  blew. 

And  there  1  heard  so  sweet  a  tale 
That  oft  I  wished  it  could  be  true. 

They  said,  at  eve,  when  rude  winds  sleep, 
And  hushed  is  ev’ry  turbid  swell, 

A  mermaid  rises  from  the  deep, 

And  sweetly  tunes  her  magic  shell. 

And  while  she  plays,  rock,  dell,  and  cave, 
In  dying  falls  the  sound  retain, 

As  if  some  choral  spirits  gave 

Their  aid  to  swell  her  witching  strain. 

Then ,  summoned  by  that  dulcet  note. 
Uprising  to  th’  admiring  view, 

A  fairy  island  seems  to  float 

With  tints  of  many  a  gorgeous  hue. 

And  glittering  fanes,  and  lofty  towers, 

All  on  this  fairy  isle  are  seen ; 

And  waving  trees,  and  shady  bowers, 

With  more  than  mortal  verdure  green. 


Luke  Aylmer  Conolly 


FESTIVALS  AND  HOLIDAYS 


EASTER 


Beautiful  Easter  Sunday  and  Its  Origin 


Ten  Acres  of  Calla  Lilies  for  Easter 

The  calla  lily  is  a  tropical  plant  related  to  the  skunk  cabbage  and  the  jack-in- 
the-pulpit.  It  is  one  of  southern  California’s  innumerable  crops.  The  little  girl 
is  picking  only  the  white  ones  for  Easter.  A  few  of  the  yellow  and  spotted  ones 
are  to  be  found  in  this  field  also. 


Easter  Sunday  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  all  Christian 
churches  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  rising  of  the  Lord  from  the 
dead.  The  name  is  from  “oster” 
Meaning  which  means  risen.  In 
of  the  Word  Russia  the  pious  Eas- 
‘  Easter  ter  m0ming  greeting 

is  “Christ  is  risen,”  and  the  an¬ 
swer,  “He  is  risen,  indeed.”  The 
day  is  a  movable  feast,  fixed  by 
the  phase  of  the  moon  which 
chances  to  fall  on  March  twenty- 
first,  the  date  of  the  spring  equi¬ 
nox.  It  is  always  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  after  the  first  full  moon  in  • 


March.  It  may  occur  on  any  date 
between  March  twenty-second  and 
April  twenty-fifth.  Easter  had  its 
origin  in  the  old  Hebrew  feast  of 
the  Passover,  Christ  taking  the 
place  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  Very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  it  became  the  chief 
religious  festival  of  the  year.  The 
principal  use  of  the  calendar  in 
those  days  was  not  to  fix  New 
Year’s  day  or  Christmas,  but  to 
determine  the  Paschal  moon,  and, 
from  that,  to  calculate  Easter  so 
that  all  Christian  nations  should 
observe  the  festival  the  same  day. 
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Bunny  Hiding  | 


Let  us  play  a  little  bunny  game.  One  may  be  the  bunny  and  hide  behind  a  log  (chair  or  desk). 

The  rest  of  us  crouch  behind  a  tree  so  as  not  to  frighten  him.  On  “One”  all  stand  on  tiptoe,  but 
this  scares  the  bunny  and  he  quickly  hides  again;  on  “Two”  the  children  stoop  again.  Repeat 
several  times  for  deep  knee  bending.  After  awhile  the  bunny  hops  away  and  the  children  imitate  him. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  why  you  j 
hunt  a  bunny’s  nest  full  of  eggs  on  j 
The  Reason  Easter  morning?  Before  | 
for  the  they  learned  about  the  | 

Easter  Rabbit  Christian  religion,  an-  | 

cient  people  used  to  pray  to  many  | 
strange  gods  and  one  of  them  was  a  | 
kind  of  rabbit.  They  thought  this  j 
queer  creature  lived  in  the  moon  | 
and  had  something  to  do  about  the  | 
waking  up  that  comes  in  the  spring  | 
time,  so  when  the  Christian  mission-  | 
aries  came  to  tell  them  about  Jesus  | 
and  our  Easter  time  they  believed  | 
what  the  missionaries  said  and  cele-  | 
brated  Easter,  but  they  couldn’t  get  | 
the  notion  about  the  rabbit  out  of  | 
their  heads.  So  they  kept  the  rabbit  | 
as  a  symbol  of  Easter  along  with  | 
Easter  eggs.  | 


Easter  is  kept  with  stately  cere- 
|  monies,  the  singing  of  joyous  an- 
|  thems  and  the  lavish  use  of  flowers. 
|  In  some  countries  it  is  called  the 
|  feast  of  flowers.  The  egg,  which 

I  why  the  contains  the  germ  of 
|  Egg  Stands  life,  has  always  been  the 
|  for  Easter  symbol  of  Easter.  In 

|  nearly  every  Christian  country  col¬ 
li  ored  and  decorated  eggs  are  given 
|  the  children;  and  on  Easter  Monday 
|  egg-rolling,  heaving  and  throwing 
|  games  are  played.  In  Washington 
|  the  children  of  the  capital  roll  eggs 
|  down  the  slopes  of  the  White  House 
|  grounds  on  Easter  Monday.  The 
|  president  watches  them  from  the 
|  portico,  and  if  there  are  any  young 
|  members  of  his  family  they  some- 
|  times  join  in  the  sport. 
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FESTIVALS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

ALL  FOOLS  DAY 


The  Day  of  Practical  Jokes 


THE  privilege  of  playing  prac¬ 
tical  jokes,  or  “making 
fools”  of  others,  on  April  first, 
is  an  ancient  custom  that  is  com¬ 
mon  in  many  countries.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  one  of  the  miracle 
plays  given  in  Easter  week,  which 
fell  oftenest  in  April,  was  the 
sending  of  the  Saviour  on  a  fruit¬ 
less  errand  of  justice  from  one 
Roman  officer  to  another.  But 
that  play  had  its  origin,  in  part, 
in  older  customs  of  “April  fool¬ 
ing.”  In  far  away  India  the  Hin¬ 
doos  observe  March  thirty-first  as 
a  day  for  playing  off  good  hu¬ 
mored  tricks  on  the  unwary.  The 
person  who  would  be  called  an 
“April  fool”  in  England  and 
America,  is  an  “April  fish”  in 
France,  and  a  “gowk”  or 
“cuckoo”  in  Scotland. 

It  takes  a  clever  person  to  do 
“April  fooling”  successfully  and 
so  that  the  victim  may  enter  as 
heartily  into  the  joke  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it.  The  favorite  joke  in 
Scotland  is  to  send  another  per¬ 
son  on  a  nonsensical  errand  such 
as  to  inquire  at  a  book  seller’s  for 
“The  Life  of  Adam’s  Grand¬ 
father.”  In  Scotch  villages  mes¬ 
sengers  have  been  kept  going  all 
day,  trying  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
an  imaginary  person,  with  every¬ 
one  but  the  victim  in  the  joke. 


There  have  been  a  few  historic 
hoaxes.  In  i860,  hundreds  of 
people  in  London  received  cards 

The  Joke  °f  officii  appearance 
of  the  that  read:  “Admit 

White  Lions  bearer  and  friend  to 

view  the  annual  ceremony  of 
washing  the  white  lions  in  Lon¬ 
don  Tower,  Sunday,  April  first. 
Admittance  only  at  the  white  gate. 
No  charge  is  made,  but  visitors 
may  fee  the  keeper  a  shilling.” 
People  on  foot  and  in  cabs  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Towers  all  day,  to  be 
reminded  that  there  were  no  white 
lions  or  white  gate.  Most  of  them 
took  the  “fooling”  good  naturedly. 

The  old  jokes,  such  as  a  penny 
nailed  to  the  sidewalk,  the 
dropped  package  or  pocket-book, 
and  “April  fool”  candy  have  been 
used  so  often  that  people  are  on 
their  guard  against  them.  One 
thing  that  always  succeeds  in 
drawing  and  fooling  a  crowd,  in  a 
city,  is  to  stand  perfectly  still  on  a 
corner  and  look  up  at  the  sky  or 
down  into  an  open  manhole,  as  if 
at  something  of  great  interest. 
People  stop  to  see  what  is  attrac¬ 
ting  your  attention  and  a  crowd 
soon  collects.  You  can  slip  out 
and  leave  them  looking — at  noth¬ 
ing.  Presently  someone  “catches 
on”  to  the  joke  and  the  people 
scatter,  laughing. 
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FESTIVALS  AND  HOLIDAYS  • 

ARBOR  DAY  ^ 

The  Day  We  Give  to  the  Trees 


Arbor,  or  tree-planting  day 
is  an  American  holiday.  We 
thought  of  it  ourselves,  but  many 
other  countries  are  now  following 
our  good  example.  It  all  came 
about  because  a  man  wrote  a  book. 

The  First  Two  Steps 


school  children,  in  his  home  state 
of  Nebraska.  More  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  trees  were  planted  that  year 
in  this  almost  treeless  state.  Kan¬ 
sas,  also  a  prairie  state,  followed 
the  example.  By  1890  thirty-two 


1.  Dig  a  hole  large  and  deep.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  bend  the  back.  Leave  some  pulverized 
earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 


2.  “There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care. 

In  “Man  and  Nature,”  written 
about  the  time  of  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war,  by  George  P.  Marsh, 
there  was  a  chapter  on  “The 
Woods.”  When  this  was  read  by 
B.  G.  Northrup,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  he  was  alarmed  to  learn  that 
our  forests  were  disappearing.  He 
Origin  made  a  public  report 

of  and  called  upon  the 

Arbor  Day  people  of  his  state  to 

plant  trees.  In  1872  the  Hon.  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  then  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  began  the 
custom  of  tree  planting  by  the 


As,  round  the  sleeping  infant’s  feet, 

We  softly  fold  the  cradle  sheet.” 

states  had  adopted  an  Arbor  Day. 
In  some  states  it  is  now  a  legal,  in 
others  only  a  school  holiday. 
Many  state  school  boards  publish 
Arbor  Day  manuals,  and  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Department  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington  issues 
Arbor  Day  Bulletins.  The  date 
varies  with  the  climate.  In  Flor¬ 
ida  Arbor  Day  is  in  January;  in 

Arbor  ‘Day  °ther  Gulf  StateS  in 

in  the  February  or  March. 

States  Most  of  the  Middle 

and  Northern  states  observe  some 
day  in  April.  West  Virginia  has 
two  Arbor  Days,  one  in  the  spring 


ms 
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and  one  in  the  fall.  Planting  now 
includes  not  only  trees  but  shrubs 
and  hardy  vines.  A  pretty  idea  was 
worked  out  by  a  city  school.  A  long 
brick  wall  has  been  mantled  with 
vines.  Each  vine  is  given  the  name 
of  an  American  poet  and  the  wall  is 


called  “The  Wall  of  the  American 
Poets.”  Another  fine  idea  is  to  have 
trees  planted  by  famous  or  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  and  named  for 
them.  In  the  manuals  and  bulletins 
selections  and  programs  suitable  for 
the  day’s  celebration  can  be  found. 


The  Third  and  Fourth  Steps 


3.  After  the  roots  are  carefully  covered,  press  the  earth  down  solid  as  the  hole  is  filled.  Then  E 
§§  the  wind  as  it  moves  the  tree  will  not  disturb  the  roots.  p 

s  4.  Leave  loose  earth  on  top  so  moisture  may  soak  in.  Let  the  children  plant  nasturtium  seed  and  E 
E  thus  cultivate  the  ground.  H 


The  Beech  Tree’s  Petition 

O  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me! 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 

Though  bush  or  floweret  never  grow 
My  dark  unwarming  shade  below; 

Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew. 

Or  rosy  blush,  or  yellow  hue; 

Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossom-born. 

My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn; 

Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th’  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive; 

Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me; 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 

Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green; 

And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude, 

Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour, 

Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  troth  and  rapture  made; 

And  on  my  trunk’s  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 

As  Love’s  own  altar  honour  me: 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 

George  P.  Morris 


:T: 
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May  Day  and  Its  Queens 


Kindergartners  Dancing  Around  a  Maypole 


WE  have  very  nearly  lost  this 
festival.  Such  a  pity !  The 
Puritans  thought  the  old  customs 
of  “Merrie  England”  sinful.  And 
then,  in  New  England,  as  the  poet 
Lowell  said  once:  “Half  our 
May  is  so  awfully  like  Mayn’t,” 
that  a  May  queen  would  have  had 
a  cold  in  her  pretty  head  instead 
of  a  garland  around  it.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia,  May  Day  could  have  been 
celebrated.  In  New  Orleans  the 
pleasure-loving  French  long  kept 
up  the  old  frolics. 

No  festival  is  older  than  this 
of  the  pagan  goddess  Flora.  In 
Rome  the  Floralia,  or  flower 
games,  were  kept  up  for  three 
days.  Later  the  people  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  gathered  flowers  in 


fields  and  woods  on  this  day.  In 
England  the  people  of  every  vil¬ 
lage  “brought  in  the  May,”  the 
white  hawthorn  branches,  to  dec¬ 
orate  doorways.  The  fairest  maid 
was  chosen  queen.  She  sat  in  a 
bower  with  her  maids  of  honor. 
Every  village  green  and  every 
parish  in  London  had  its  May- 
pole,  striped  spirally  with  black 
The  Old  and  yellow,  or  blue 

English  and  white.  On  May 

'Mayfrole  Day  the  pole  was 

topped  with  a  little  tree  and  flut¬ 
tering  banners.  Three  thick  green 
wreaths,  hung  with  bells,  ringed 
the  pole,  high  up.  F rom  the  lowest 
wreath,  streamers  trailed  far  out 
on  the  ground.  A  ring  of  dancers 
weaving  in  and  out,  wound  the 
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I  streamers,  criss  -  cross, 
|  on  the  Maypole.  The 
|  afternoon  was  given  up 
|  to  a  picnic  dinner  and 
|  to  Robin  Hood  games 
|  of  archery,  foot  races 
|  and  other  woodland 
|  sports. 

You  can  do  one  pret- 
|  ty  thin  g — hang  May 
|  baskets.  You  make  lit- 
I  tie  rustic  baskets  of 
|  grass,  twigs  or  bark, 
|  lined  with  moss,  and 
1  filled  with  pussy  wil- 
!  lows,  hepaticas  or  May 
|  flowers.  You  hang  one 
|  on  the  door  knob  of  a 
|  friend,  ring  the  bell 
1  and  run. 


The  great  artist  and  student, 
=  Alma-Tadema,  tells,  in  his  picture 
^  of  May  Day  in  ancient  Greece, 
^  better  than  any  words  could  do, 
s  how  this  spring  festival  was  cele- 
M  brated.  Through  an  isle  of  un- 
|  common  architectural  beauty 
M  winds  a  procession  of  barefooted 
M  children  carrying  baskets  filled 
=§  with  fragrant  blossoms,  young 
if  girls  with  flower  branches  in 
H  their  hands,  and  attendants  of  the 
i§  Court  of  Flora,  playing  on  lyre, 
^  flute  and  cymbal,  and  displaying 
s  the  statue  of  Pan,  the  great  sym- 
!  bol  of  Nature. 

In  the  background  we  notice 
11  the  venerable  high  priest  under 
!1  a  balustrade,  surrounded  by  ves- 
=  tal  virgins  with  palm  leaves  in 
M  their  hands.  A  mass  of  worshio- 
H  pers  crowd  behind  this  group  in 
M  the  distant  street,  while  the 
s  spectators  shower  the  procession 
M  with  flowers. 

It  was  the  fact  that  the  cele- 
H  bration  of  May  Day  was  bor- 
fi  rowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
|  mans  that  annoyed  the  Puritans 
==  in  England.  The  Puritan  writer, 
s  John  Stubbes,  in  a  book  he  wrote 
H  about  things  people  did  that  he 
=  thought  ought  not  to  be  done, 
=  called  “The  Anatomy  of  Abuses,” 
H  speaks  of  “maypoles”  as  wicked 
^  idols  about  which  the  peo- 
H  pie  “leaped  and  danced  as  the 
M  heathen  did.”  When  the  Puri- 
H  tans  had  control  of  Parliament 
s  maypoles  were  forbidden.  But 
H  when  the  enemies  of  the  Puritans 
p  came  back  into  power  one  of  the 
H  first  things  they  did  was  to  put 
|  up  a  maypole  134  feet  high — a 
H  pole  so  big  that  it  took  twelve 
H  stout  British  sailors  to  set  it  up 
H  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the 
p  Church  of  St.  Mary’s-in-the- 
=  Strand. 


©  Berlin  Photograph  Co 


Painted  by  L.  Alma-Tadema 
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These  little  children  from  the  schools  of  Chicago  are  paying  their  tribute  to  Lincoln  on  Memorial 
Day  by  visiting  the  famous  statue  of  the  great  emancipator  by  St.  Gaudens  in  Lincoln  Park. 


AT  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
in  1865,  there  was  scarcely  a 
village  in  the  land  that  did  not 
mourn  its  soldiers  dead.  In  many 
places  that  year  public  memorial 
services  were  held.  The  graves 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
and  who  had  been  sent  home  for 
burial,  were  marked  with  head¬ 
stones,  and  covered  with  flowers. 
Soldiers  who  were  not  killed,  but 
who  had  returned  crippled  or 


otherwise  disabled,  were  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  the  debt  that 
was  owed  to  the  brave  defenders 
of  the  Union.  So  next  year 
“Decoration  Day,”  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  observed  again.  There 
was  no  uniformity  about  the  date, 
each  place  selecting  the  day  that 
was  most  convenient,  and  when 
flowers  were  most  abundant.  In 
1868  General  John  A.  Logan, 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  of  the 
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Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  issued 
an  order  appointing  May  30th  as  the 
day  for  the  G.  A.  R.  to  honor  fallen 
In  Memory  comrades.  This  day  was 
of  the  Brave  chosen  because  it  was  the 
one  on  which  the  last  soldier  of  the 
Union  Army  was  “mustered  out.” 
There  is  no  national  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  Memorial  Day  is  now  a 
legal  holiday  in  most  of  the  states. 


Some  of  the  southern  states  have  set 
apart  a  day  for  decorating  the 
graves  of  their  own  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers.  Thinner  ranks  of  veterans 
march  or  ride  in  procession,  every 
year  to  fife  and  drum  war  tunes; 
orations  are  delivered,  bands  play 
martial  music,  and  upon  the  graves 
of  all  who  have  died  in  any  of  our 
wars  are  laid  tributes  of  blossoms. 


The  Sleep  of  the  Brave 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 

14^ hen  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold , 

Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 

She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung: 

There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 

And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 

To  dzvell  a  weeping  hermit  there „ 

William  Collins 
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The  Day  of  the  Flag 


Copyright  by  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston 


Her  Tribute 


FLAG  Day  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  we  got  “Old 
Glory,”  our  flag  of  stars  and 
stripes.  It  was  in  1777,  nearly  a 
year  after  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
the  design  for  a  flag  for  the  fight¬ 
ing  colonies  was  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  There  was 
no  trouble  about  agreeing  on  the 
design.  For  nearly  two  years  a 
flag  of  seven  red  and  six  white 
stripes  had  been  used  by  the  Light 
Horse  Cavalry  of  Philadelphia.  A 
similar  flag  was  raised  over 
Washington’s  headquarters  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
January,  1 776.  In  the  blue  field, 
however,  were  the  red  and  white 


crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  An¬ 
drew,  of  England  and  Scotland. 
We  still  thought  of  ourselves  as 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The 
flag  of  1777  was,  in  thirteen 
stripes,  and  thirteen  white  stars 
on  a  blue  field.  A  committee  of 
Congress,  said  to  have  been 
headed  by  General  Washington, 
in  blue  and  buff  uni¬ 
form,  and  a  cocked 
hat,  went  to  the  house 
of  Miss  Betsy  Ross,  an  upholsterer 
in  Arch  Street.  There  the  first 
flag  was  designed  and  made.  A 
star  of  six  points  was  first  cut  as 
being  easier.  But  Mrs.  Ross,  fold¬ 
ing  a  paper  circle  in  a  certain 
way,  cut  the  more  artistic  five¬ 
s'  a 


mm 


Betsy  Ross 
and  “Old 
Glory’" 
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pointed  star  with  one  clip  of  her  scis¬ 
sors.  Can  you  do  that? 

The  new  flag  was  carried  in  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  in  September, 

1777.  Paul  Jones  carried  it  over 
seas,  soon  after,  and  in  February, 

1778,  it  was  saluted  by  the  guns  of 
the  French  fleet.  At  first  a  new 
stripe  and  star  were  added  for  each 
state  admitted.  Later  the  flag  was 
restored  to  thirteen  stripes,  only  a 
new  star  being  added.  There  are 
now  forty-eight  stars  arranged  in 


rows.  At  one  time  the  stars  were  in 
a  circle.  It  has  been  proposed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  arrangement,  with  a  cen¬ 
ter  cluster,  and  one  star  in  each  cor¬ 
ner. 

June  fourteenth  is  flag  day  in  the 
schools.  Very  pretty  programs  can 
be  arranged  to  celebrate  it.  Ask  any 
old  soldier  in  your  town  how  to 
salute  the  flag  in  correct  military 
style.  Or  a  Boy  Scout  can  tell  you, 
because  that  is  one  of  the  very  first 
things  he  has  to  learn. 


Celebrating  Flag  Day  in  the  Kindergarten 


‘The  Flag  Goes  By” 


|  Hats  off! 

I  Along  the  street  there  conies 
1  A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

I  A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

|  Hats  off! 

|  The  flag  is  passing  by! 

I  Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 

|  Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

I  flats  off ! 

|  The  colors  before  us  fly; 

I  But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by: 

I  Sea-fights  and  land- fights,  grim  and  great, 
|  Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State: 

|  Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 

|  Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 


Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace ; 

March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase ;  1 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law,  g 

Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sing  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  zoard  her  people  from  foreign  wrong:  1 

Pride  and  glory  and  honor,  all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off !  = 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums: 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 

Hats  off!  '  | 

The  flag  is  passing  by!  §j 

Henry  Holcomb  Bennett 
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The  Day  of  Independence 


©  Brown  Bros. 
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Fourth  of  July  Night  in  a  City 


This  picture  was  taken  on  Fourth  of  July  night  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  What  a  glorious 
confusion  of  streams  of  fire!  The  sparks  leap  about  like  spray  from  innumerable  fountains.  The 
management  of  such  fireworks  must  be  in  the  hands  of  experts. 


WOULDN’T  you  have  liked  to 
have  been  in  Philadelphia, 
on  July  4,  1776,  the  day  that  our 
republic  was  born?  Congress  was 
sitting  in  the  state  house  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on 
the  table.  All  the  brave,  de¬ 
termined  men  who  were  to  win 

The  Pun  that  fame  hY  sign!ng  !t 
Helped  in  .  were  crowded  about. 

Our  History  Some 

were  excited, 
some  grave,  some  pale.  To  sign 
that  paper  was  an  act  of  treason 
to  King  George.  If  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  failed  every  man  of  them,  if 


caught,  would  be  hanged  as  a 
traitor.  Then  it  was  that  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  remarked  wittily: 

“We  must  all  hang  together, 
gentlemen,  or  we  will  be  hanged 
separately.” 

Then  one  name  after  another 
went  down.  You  should  study 
those  bold  signatures  of  men  who 
were  willing  to  die  for  a  political 
principle.  Copies  were  made  to 
send  to  each  of  the  new  states. 
Pennsylvania,  of  course,  got  her 
copy  first.  At  noon  on  the  eighth 
of  July,  the  Declaration  was  read 
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1  Fourth  of  July  Firecrackers 


The  group  of  slum  children  are  celebrating  the  Fourth  in  their  own  way  under  the  leadership  of 
|  the  big  girl.  It  is  a  “sane”  celebration,  as  you  see.  § 

=E  S 
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Fourth  of  July  in  the  Slums 


Here  is  another  example  of  the  results  of  the  “Sane  Fourth”  movement.  This  is  a  Fourth  of 
July  pageant  in  which  groups  of  girls  are  dressed  to  represent  firecrackers.  If  you  want  to  hold  a 
pageant  of  this  kind  in  your  town  this  picture  will  give  you  suggestions  as  to  how  to  do  it. 
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to  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  in  the 
yard  of  the  state  house  that  ever 
afterwards  was  known  as  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall.  With  wild  shouts  men 
surged  in  to  pull  down  the  royal 
arms  in  the  court  room;  and  the  old 
bell  ringer,  who  was  waiting  in  the 
tower,  pulled  the  bell  rope,  making 
a  joyful  clamor.  Cast  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  this  bell  bore  on  its 
rim  the  legend  :  “Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land,  unto  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof/’  For  hours  and 
hours  the  “Liberty  Bell”  was  rung 
and  crowds  surged  and  shouted  in 
the  streets. 

You  know  how  the  day  was  long 
celebrated;  with  bell-ringing,  fire¬ 
works,  orations,  band  music  and  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration.  After 
awhile,  on  account  of  the  damage  to 
life,  limb  and  property  caused  by 
the  noisiest  of  these  demonstrations, 


“Sane 
just 


OF  JULY 

they  were  dropped,  as  a  nuisance. 
The  use  of  explosives  caused  so 
many  accidents,  especially  to  chil¬ 
dren,  that  there  grew  up  a  wide 
spread  movement  for  a 

Fourth.”  We  are 
Sane  Fourth  as  patriotic  as  we  ever 
Movement  were,  but  we  show  our 

love  for  the  day  in  quieter  ways.  The 
military  review,  historical  pageant, 
trade  and  civic  processions,  speech¬ 
es,  picnics  and  athletic  games  occupy 
the  day  in  most  places  and  the  sale 
of  fireworks  is  restricted.  ‘  Many 
towns  now  raise  a  fund  and  employ 
an  expert  to  give  a  really  beautiful 
display  of  fireworks  in  a  public  park 
in  the  evening.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  hear  real  old-fashioned  noise 
should  be  in  a  military  post,  fort,  or 
on  a  naval  vessel,  where  cannon  and 
gun  salutes  are  fired  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset  on  the  national  birthday. 


An  Old-fashioned  Fourth 


8 


This  boy’s  condition  illustrates  some  of  the  things 
that  happen  when  children  are  allowed  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  by  shooting  off  firecrackers  and  doing 
other  dangerous  things. 
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Painted  by  Charles  S.  Pearce 


©  H.  K.  Turner  Co. 


The  Man  Who  Has  Found  His  Work 


Blessed  is  the  man  that  has  found  his  work.  There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even  sacred¬ 
ness  in  work.  Were  he  ever  so  benighted  and  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is  always  hope 
in  a  man  who  actually  and  earnestly  works.  The  true  epic  of  our  times  is  not  “arms  and  the 
man,”  but  “tools  and  the  man,”  an  infinitely  wider  kind  of  epic. — Carlyle. 
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LABOR  DA Y 

The  Day  That  Honors  Labor 
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LABOR  DAY  is  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  September. 

In  most  big  cities  the  children 
know  when  Labor  Day  comes,  be¬ 
cause  school  begins  the  day  after, 
on  Tuesday.  Labor  Day  was 
started  in  1882  by  a  parade  given 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Colo¬ 
rado,  in  1887,  was  the  first  state 
to  make  it  a  legal  holiday.  Since 
1897  the  day  has  been  set  apart 
bv  law  in  most  of  our  states.  In 

J 

the  larger  cities  there  are  usually 
fine  parades,  with  the  trades  rep¬ 
resented  on  handsome  floats. 
Later  in  the  day  the  labor  unions 


meet  in  their  halls,  or  hold  mass 
meetings  to  talk  about  wages, 
hours  and  other  questions  of  im¬ 
portance  to  men  in  the  skilled 
trades.  In  European  countries, 
May  first  is  usually  Labor  Day. 
There  it  began  in  1890,  in  a  de¬ 
mand  for  an  eight-hour  working 
day.  The  celebration  of  the  day 
expresses  the  dignity  and  asserts 
the  rights  of  all  manual  labor. 
Reforms  that  are  wanted  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  trades  in  such 
huge  demonstrations  on  Labor 
Day  that  attention  is  paid  to  them 
by  governments  and  employers. 
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A  Labor  Day  Parade  1 


Here  the  members  of  the  men’s  unions  are  marching  past  us.  Each  man  wears  on  his  breast  the 
number  of  the  labor  division  or  “Local”  to  which  he  belongs.  See  the  little  girl  marching  proudly 
along  beside  her  big  papa. 

SniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinit'5 


Parade  of  the  Men’s  Unions 


This  picture  and  the  one  below  are  from  a  photograph  of  a  Labor  Day  parade  in  New  York  City. 
In  this  section  the  members  of  the  women’s  unions  are  passing  under  the  Washington  Arch. 
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FESTIVALS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

HALLOWEEN 


The  Night  of  Strange  Faces 

(October  Thirty-first) 


Jack-O-Lantern 

On  Hallowe’en  we  skip  to  the  field  and  get  a  fine,  big  pumpkin.  With  our  knives 
we  hollow  it  out  and  make  a  funny  face  on  it.  Inside  we  place  a  candle  and  then 
we  go  out  to  scare  our  friends.  We  run  so  softly  to  their  windows  and  hold  our 
jack-o-lanterns  up,  and  when  they  see  these  terrible  looking  faces,  how  they  will 
jump!  Quickly  we  stoop  and  then  we  hold  them  up  again.  Then  we  run  on  to 
another  house  to  frighten  other  people.  Hallowe’en  is  great  fun! 


HALLOWE’EN  is  the  night 
you  “bob”  for  apples  in  a 
tub  of  water,  tell  fortunes  with 
roasted  nuts,  wear  “scary”  false 
faces  and  play  many  queer 
pranks.  To  learn  all  the  frolics 
that  ever  have  been  played,  and 
all  the  “spooky”  notions  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  “Eve  of  all  Saints,” 
you  should  read  Burns’  poem  on 
Hallowe’en.  The  time  has  no 
connection  with  the  religious 


festival  of  “All  Saint’s  Day,”  No¬ 
vember  first.  Rather  it  is  all 
sinner’s  evening.  Simple  people 
long  continued  in  old  pagan  be¬ 
liefs.  They  thought  that  witches, 
ghosts  and  evil  spirits  could  wan¬ 
der  at  will  on  this  one  night  of 
the  year,  and  do  mischievous 
things.  They  tried  to  keep  awake 
until  after  midnight,  because  they 
thought  that  before  twelve  souls 
could  be  separated  from  sleeping 
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bodies.  Anything-  dreamed  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  true;  and,  by  certain 
mystic  ceremonies,  the  future  could 
be  foretold. 

Old  Hallowe’en  Practices 

\  oung  men  and  maidens  were 
curious  about  the  un¬ 
known  persons  they 
were  to  marry.  To  learn 
the  name  or  see  the 
face  of  the  future  hus¬ 
band  or  wife,  nuts  were 
named  and  burned  on 
the  grate  bars,  apples 
were  eaten  at  midnight 
before  looking  glasses, 
cabbage  stalks  were 
pulled  in  fields,  hemp 
seed  sown,  a  finger 
dipped  in  clear  or  foul 
water  or  an  empty  bowl 
by  the  blindfolded,  or 
one  walked  down  stairs 
backward,  carrying  a 
mirror  and  a  candle. 

These  weird  rites  were 
performed  in  dead  sil¬ 
ence  and  alone,  or  in¬ 
cantation  rhymes  were 
repeated,  such  as : 

“Hemp  seed  I  sow  thee, 

Hemp  seed  I  sow  thee. 

And  he  who  is  to  marry 
me 

Come  after  me  and  mow 
thee.” 

A  good  deal  of  fun  can  be  gained 
from  a  Hallowe’en  frolic  by  wearing 
the  grotesque  masks  that  stand  for 
evil  spirits,  using  pumpkin  lanterns, 
dressing  up  in  sheet  and  pillow  case 
costumes,  and  by  reviving  the  old 

ToSfmuse  games.  A  variation  of 

the  the  Hallowe’en  apple 

Children  bobbing  is  to  hang  an 

apple  from  a  long  string,  or  to  fasten 

a  yard  stick  to  the  string,  by  the 


middle,  with  an  apple  on  one  end 
and  a  lighted  candle  on  the  other. 
Then  if  you  fail  to  catch  the  apple, 
you  must  dodge  before  the  candle 
burns  your  nose.  An  apple  paring 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  at 
midnight  is  supposed  to  form  the  in¬ 


How  Pumpkins  Look  on  Hallowe’en 

itial  of  one’s  future  mate.  Merry 
and  innocent  pranks  are  always  al¬ 
lowed  the  children  on  Hallowe’en. 

Children  are  learning  that  it  is 
not  good  to  celebrate  Hallowe’en  by 
rough  pranks  and  injury  to  property. 
Hallowe’en,  like  other  national  holi- 
days,  is  being  more  and  more  cele¬ 
brated  by  pageants  and  other  forms 
of  amusement  that  are  both  interest¬ 
ing-  and  instructive. 
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I  The  Witches 


Hallowe’en  is  the  witches’  own  night.  Here 
magic  pot  and  working  their  baneful  spells. 
Macbeth: 

“Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 

Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

*  *  *  * 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 

Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder’s  fork  and  blind  worm’s  sting. 


are  three  of  the  haggard  creatures  brewing  their 
Perhaps  they  are  saying,  as  did  the  witches  in 


Lizard’s  leg  and  owlet’s  wing, 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth,  boil  and  bubble. 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog. 

Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog.” 


More  Witches 


Quite  unlike  the  fearful  creatures  above  are  these  rosy-cheeked,  round-faced  little  witches  in  a 
Hallowe’en  school  play.  Practicing  for  an  entertainment  every  night  after  school  when  you  want  to 
go  and  play  is  rather  “horrid,”  but  it  is  such  fun  to  dress  up  in  queer  costumes  like  these! 


F estivals  and  holidays 

THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving  Day 

Last  Thursday  in  November 


Roasting  the  Thanksgiving  Turkey 

This  is  how  Thanksgiving  turkeys  were  roasted  in  the  homes  of  the  pioneers  and  the  colo¬ 
nists  in  the  days  when  Thanksgiving  turkeys  were  “invented.” 

After  the  turkey  was  dressed  it  was  put  on  a  stick  about  the  size  of  a  ramrod,  cut  from  an 
oak  tree,  and  the  ends  of  the  stick  were  rested  on  such  piles  of  rock  as  you  see  at  either  end 
of  the  fireplace.  The  two  little  boys  are  there,  not  simply  to  see  the  turkey  roast,  but  also 
to  see  that  it  doesn’t  burn.  It  is  their  business  to  turn  the  bird  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it 
will  be  done  nice  and  brown.  As  a  reward,  they  can  smell  it  while  it  is  cooking;  and,  of 
course,  they  will  eat  all  they  can  conveniently  take  care  of  at  dinner. 


|  VHE  Puritans  had  Thanks- 
giving  because  they  al¬ 
most  starved,  and  were  glad  they 
didn’t;  and  I  like  it.  Some  more 
turkey,  please.” 

That  is  the  way  one  of  the  boys 
at  Plumfield  Farm  School,  in 

Thanksgiving  Miss  AlcOtt’s  story  of 

at  “Little  Men”  ac- 

Plumfeld  counted  for  our  beau¬ 
tiful  autumn  festival.  Everyone 
laughed  and  he  got  more  turkey. 


Everybody  at  the  table  had  grown 
or  raised  or  gathered  something 
for  the  dinner.  That  was  just 
like  the  first  Thanksgiving  in 
Plymouth  Colony  in  1621.  After 
much  suffering  and  privation  the 
Puritans  had  their  first  bountiful 
harvest  in  America.  So  they  set 
aside  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  of 
solemn  prayer  and  feasting. 

While  Thanksgiving  is  a  purely 
American  festival,  yet  it  is  based 
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on  the  feast  of  the  ingathering  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  the  harv¬ 
est  home  supper  of  Merrie  Eng¬ 
land.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
the  day  was  kept  only  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  each  colony  observing  any  day 
that  was  most  convenient.  Among 
the  strict  Puritans  who  kept  Christ¬ 
mas  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
Thanksgiving  was  the  outlet  for  so- 
When  the  cial  pleasure.  The  cus- 

Puritans  tom  was  spread  west- 

Made  Merry  ward 

pioneers  from 
the  east,  and  everyone  took  kindly  to 
it.  During  the  Civil  War  a  day  of 
national  thanksgiving  was  first  pro¬ 


claimed.  Now  the  President  ap¬ 
points  a  day  every  year.  By  custom 
this  has  become  the  last  Thursday  in 
November.  Following  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  lead,  the  governors  of  the 
states  appoint  the  same  day.  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  is  thus  made  a  legal  holi¬ 
day  by  annual  proclamation.  All 
over  our  country  it  is  observed  by 
church  services  in  the  morning,  by 
family  reunions  and  by  bountiful 
dinners.  Special  programs  which  are 
often  benefits  for  charity,  are  given 
in  halls  and  theaters. 

“And  I  like  it.”  Don’t  you? 
“Some  more  turkey,  please!” 


Bringing  Home  the  Thanksgiving  Turkey 


.  This  picture  shows  Father  bringing  home  the  Thanksgiving  turkey.  Probably  the  little  boy  who 
is  so  proudly  carrying  the  old  flintlock  rifle  is  one  of  a  very  large  family,  as  his  father  has  two 
turkeys.  Turkeys  grew  wild  in  those  days,  so  that,  when  a  bird  was  wanted,  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  go  out  into  the  woods  and  get  it. 
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MOTHERS  AND  WIVES 
OF  OUR  PRESIDENTS 


Our  First  “First  Lady“ 


From  the  Painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 


$  A  |  'HE  people  of  her  own  day 
A  always  spoke  of  the  wife  of 
our  first  president  as  “Lady” 
Washington.  This  was  not  be¬ 
cause  of  her  pride  or  splendor. 
She  had  few  jewels.  Her  house 
was  not  a  palace  in  size  or  fur¬ 
nishings.  Her  dress  and  manner 
of  living  were  only 
those  of  the  wife  of 
a  wealthy  Virginia 
But  so  truly  was  she 
the  first  lady  of  the  land  in  no¬ 
bility  of  character,  kind  heart 
and  gracious  manners  that  the 
title  fitted  her.  In  no  royal  court 
of  the  old  world  was  there  to  be 
found  truer  dignity,  finer  cour¬ 
tesy,  more  elegant  taste,  or  better 


Title  a 
Tribute  to 
Character 

planter. 


talk  about  things  worth  while, 
than  in  our  president’s  mansion  in 
Philadelphia. 

What  “Lady”  Washington  Meant 

We  use  the  word  “lady”  care¬ 
lessly,  today.  In  her  day  the 
word  meant  a  woman  of  good 
birth  and  breeding.  But  for  Mrs. 
Washington  the  word  was  always 
spelled  with  a  capital  letter.  When 
she  met  and  married  Colonel 
Washington  in  1759  she  was  a 
widow  of  twenty-seven.  A  beau- 
TheHafay  tiful  brunette,  under 
Washington  the  middle  height,  she 
Home  Was  known  to  her 

neighbors  about  Mount  Vernon  as 
the  “Dark  Lady.”  For  the  next 
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|  fifteen  years  fortune  smiled  on 
|  her.  She  was  the  loved  wife  of  a 
|  man  of  growing  fame,  the  mistress 
|  of  a  large  country  estate,  the  host- 
|  ess  of  countless  admiring  guests. 


Martha  Washington  at  Valley  Forge 

For  the  next  eight  years  she  re-  | 
lieved  her  husband  of  business  and  | 
family  cares,  and  divided  her  time  | 
between  Mount  Vernon  and  the  § 


©  C.  K lackncr  New  York 


Washington  in  Headquarters  at  Newburgh,  by  Jennie  Browncombe  (American  b.  1850.) 


Many  women  could  wear  prosperity 
as  charmingly  as  did  she,  but  only 
a  few  could  choose  and  bear  mis¬ 
fortune  as  nobly. 

The  Revolutionary  War  did  not 
come  suddenly.  People  had  time  to 
think  which  side  they  would  take. 
The  Washingtons,  in  casting  their 
fortunes  with  the  rebellious  colonies 
chose  hardship  and  danger.  If  the 
war  failed  its  leader  must  fly  into 
the  wilderness,  or  be  captured  and 
hanged  for  a  traitor.  Death  for  her 
husband,  and  poverty  for  herself 
and  son  might  be  the  bitter  price  she 
would  have  to  pay,  but  the  Dark 
Lady  said : 

“A  free  man  must  resist  oppres- 

•  )) 
sion. 


camp.  She  wore  homespun  gowns, 
ate  the  coarse  food  and  shared  the 
rough  quarters  of  the  officers.  By 
her  cheerful  courage  and  tireless 
"Lady  work  she  helped  keep  the 

Washington"  starving,  freezing  army 
to  the  Soldiers  together,  all 'that  bitter 

winter  at  Valley  Forge.  When  she 
went  about  on  her  errands  of  com¬ 
fort  and  mercy,  soldiers  uncovered 
and  saluted  her  as  Lady  Washing¬ 
ton.  As  the  wife  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  continental  army,  she 
was  as  much  the  first  lady  of  the 
land  as  when  she  ruled  over  Ameri¬ 
can  society  like  some  gracious  queen. 

At  sixty- five  she  was  glad  to  go 
back  to  the  quiet,  family  life  at 
Mount  Vernon  that  she  had  given  up 
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MARTHA  WASHINGTON 
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so  bravely  and  unselfishly  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  She 
was  then  the  silver-haired  lady  in 
the  lace  cap  that  we  know  in  her 
portrait.  She  hoped  for  many  peace¬ 
ful  years  there.  But  in  two  years 
Washington  died,  and  his  Dark 
Lady  drooped  and  faded  from  earth. 
Before  she  died  she  burned  all  his 
letters  to  her. 

Why  Washington’s  Letters  Were  Burned 

If  we  had  those  letters  today  we 
should  understand  her  and  our  hero 
better.  But  she  was  right.  She  gave 
to  the  people,  freely  and  generously, 
the  soldier,  statesman  and  patriot. 
The  lover  and  husband  was  hers. 
In  her  personal  as  in  her  public  life 
she  was  the  great  lady,  keeping  his 
love  for  her  sacred  from  prying  eyes. 


Martha  Washington  was  not  a  } 
woman  of  learning.  Of  books  she  I 
knew  little,  of  statecraft  nothing,  j 
But  she  had  good  sense  and  sound  .[ 
judgment.  On  moral  questions  she  | 
was  a  clear  and  courageous  thinker,  j 
And  she  set  a  high  standard  of  man-  j 
ners  for  American  society.  She  was  j 
A  True  leader  at  a  time  when  j 
American  people  from  the  thirteen  j 
Lady  colonies  first  came  to-  } 

gether,  and  society  was  mixed,  j 
Some  were  inexperienced,  others  j 
crude,  others  stiff.  She  put  every-  I 
one  at  ease,  and  was  herself  a  pat-  j 
tern  of  fine  courtesy.  We  cannot  j 
be  too  proud  of  this  model  of  Amer-  j 
ican  womanhood.  In  this  republic  j 
there  are  no  titles  of  nobility,  but  all  j 
women  and  girls  may  be  ladies  like  I 
“Lady  Washington.” 


SPECIMEN  OF  WASHINGTON’S  HANDWRITING 


This  is  a  specimen  of  the  handwriting  of  the  man  to  whom  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  devoted  her  life.  It  is  a  note  written  on  a  memorandum  with  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  a  new  chair  for  a  lighthouse.  You  see  how  careful  of  every 
detail  a  great  and  conscientious  man  like  Washington  was,  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  great  nation  with  whose  business  he  was  entrusted. 
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WIVES  AND  MOTHERS 
OF  OUR  PRESIDENTS 


Mary,  Mother  of  Washington 
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Mary  Ball  Washington, 
Mother  of  President  Washington 


ON  the  hills  above  the  rippling 
Rappahannock,  at  F re  d- 
ericksburg,  Virginia,  there  is  a 
monument  upon  which  is  cut  no 
words  beside:  “Mary,  Mother  of 

Washingtons  Washington.”  It  was 
Tribute  to  fame  enough  for  her 
His  Mother  that  she  was  the  moth¬ 
er  of  so  good  and  great  a  man ; 
happiness  enough  that  Washing¬ 
ton  said:  “All  that  I  am  I  owe 
to  my  mother.” 

It  was  from  her  that  he  got  his 
noble  character,  and  his  training 
for  his  great  task,  as  well  as  his 
tall,  strong  figure,  fair  coloring 
and  steady  blue  eyes.  Before  he 
was  eleven  years  old  his  father 
died,  and  Mary  Ball  Washington 


was  obliged  to  be  father,  mother, 
teacher  and  breadwinner  for  her 
little  brood  of  five  children. 

George  had  two  half-brothers 
who  were  grown  up.  It  was  the 
custom,  in  that  day,  for  the  oldest 
son  to  take  most  of  the  property. 
So  Augustine  got  the  fine  planta¬ 
tion  on  the  Pamunkey  River.  Law¬ 
rence  married  the  heiress  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Mount  Vernon.  Both  were 
rich  planters,  but  to  the  widow  and 
0$  younger  children  was 

Difficult  left  only  the  large 

Inheritance  farm  near  Fredericks¬ 

burg.  It  had  to  be  well  managed  to 
make  a  good  living  for  the  family 
and  the  Negroes.  Up  at  dawn,  the 
mistress  rode  over  the  fields  and 
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MARY  WASHINGTON 

Washington  and  His  Mother 
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This  picture  shows  Washington  visiting  his  mother  on  the  family  estate  after  the  final  triumph  of 
the  American  army  at  Yorktown. 


visited  the  cabins  to  see  that  every¬ 
one  was  well  and  busy.  She  kept 
the  keys  of  storehouses  and  gave  out 
supplies  of  food,  clothing  and  tools. 
In  the  house  she  taught  the  colored 
women  to  spin,  weave,  sew  and  pre¬ 
serve  great  quantities  of  food.  She 
shipped  her  tobacco  to  London,  or¬ 
dered  goods  and  kept  accounts.  She 
taught  her  children  and  set  their 
daily  tasks,  for  schools  were  distant 
and  costly.  A  beautiful,  serious 
women,  sweet-voiced  and  kind,  but 
firm  and  just,  she  ruled  everyone 
and  made  a  home  of  industry,  peace 
and  plenty. 

Most  of  all  she  taught  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  good  and  to  do  their 
duty.  It  was  from  his  mother’s 
favorite  book  that  Washington  got 
his  famous  maxims  or  rules  of  con¬ 
duct.  She  taught  him  to  control  his 


hot  temper,  to  be  patient,  truthful,  | 
courteous,  brave,  cheerful  and  | 
How  She  obedient  to  her.  His  | 

Trained  half -brother  Lawrence  | 

Her  Son  could  have  got  him  into  | 
the  British  naval  service  as  a  | 
“middy”  and  was  sure  George’s  tal-  j 
ents  would  win  him  the  command  | 
of  a  ship.  But  his  mother  had  | 
sound  reasons  for  refusing  to  let  him  j 
go.  She  thought  less  of  what  hon-  | 
ors  he  might  win  than  of  his  fitness  | 
for  them.  Wealth  and  fame  and  | 
high  place  all  came  to  him,  in  time,  | 
but  they  never  changed  her  feeling,  j 
When  the  news  of  the  last  great  j 
battle  of  the  Revolution  was  brought  | 
to  her,  she  said :  | 

Why  She  Was  Not  Surprised 

“I  am  not  surprised.  George  was  | 
always  a  very  good  boy.  He  would  | 
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do  his  duty  to  God  and  his  country 
as  he  has  always  done  it  to  me.” 

She  never  spoke  to  him  or  to  oth¬ 
ers  of  his  greatness,  but  always  of 
his  goodness.  When  he  first  visited 
her,  after  several  years’  absence  in 
the  war,  she  kissed  him  tenderly, 
said  nothing  of  his  victories  but  ask¬ 
ed  if  he  was  well  and  happy.  She  did 
not  change  her  simple  way  of  living, 
nor  give  up  any  of  her  cares. 
Strangers  who  traveled  far  to  honor 
c-  /;•  ..  the  mother  of  the  coun- 

Oimphcity 

of  True  try’s  hero,  she  received 
Greatness  in  homespun  gown,  in 

hall  or  garden.  She  treated  every¬ 
one  alike,  and  was  never  dazzled  by 
titles,  fame  or  wealth.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lafayette  was,  to  her,  not  a 
great  French  noblemen  but,  “my 
good  son’s  good  friend.” 

Only  at  the  last  did  her  children 


learn  how  brave  and  unselfish  she  j 
was.  For  years,  like  the  Spartan  j 
boy  who  hid  the  fox  in  his  bosom,  | 
she  hid  the  fact  that  she  was  slowly  | 
dying  of  a  torturing  disease.  Un-  | 
able  to  conceal  her  suffering,  she  | 
lived  alone,  with  a  few  old  servants,  | 
so  her  children  might  not  be  dis-  j 
tressed.  She  had  the  same  stead-  | 
fastness,  unflinching  courage,  spirit  | 
of  high  command  and  quiet  heroism  | 
as  her  illustrious  son. 

You  may  never  see  her  grave.  She  | 
lies  in  death  as  she  dwelt  in  life,  | 
“among  the  untrodden  ways.”  | 
Thousands  see  her  son’s  tomb  at  | 
Mount  Vernon  every  year.  He  | 
would  have  felt  it  the  highest  honor  | 
if  there  had  been  cut  upon  it  the  j 
words :  *  | 

Washington, 

Son  of  Mary. 


America 


My  country,  ’tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
La)id  of  the  pilgrims’  pridej 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 

Land  of  the  noble  free. 

Thy  name  I  love; 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 

And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  Freedom’s  song ; 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 

Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 

Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  Father’s  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom’s  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

Samuel  F.  Smith 
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ABIGAIL  ADAMS 


The  Portia  of  the  Revolution  H 


6  C 


PORTIA’’  is  the  heroine  of 
Shakspere’s  “The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice.”  Until  her  hus¬ 
band’s  friend  Antonio  gets  into 
trouble  with  a  money  lender  she 
is  just  a  merry,  witty,  affectionate 
girl.  Then,  as  a  lawyer,  she  de¬ 
fends  him  in  court  with  wise  brain 
and  moving  speech. 

John  Adams’  pet  name  for  his 
wife  was  Portia.  The  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  brought  out  the  ability 
and  bravery  of  many  women,  but 
of  them  all  Abigail  Adams  was  the 
clearest  thinker,  boldest  speaker 
and  most  fearless  patriot.  And  of 
all  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  John  Adams  had 
the  stoutest  heart.  He  admitted, 
in  a  letter  to  his  “dearest  Portia” 
that  he  owed  much  to  her : 

“In  reading  history  you  will 
notice  that,  when  you  find  a  great 


character,  you  will  find  he  had  a 

Wives  and  mother  or  wife  above 
Mothers  of  the  ordinary,  and  that 
Great  Men  much  of  his  eminence 

is  due  to  her.” 

A  Girl  Who  Was  Educated  at  Home 

As  a  child  Abigail  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  minister  at  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts,  was  too 
delicate  to  be  sent  to  school.  “That 
did  not  matter  in  the  least,”  she 
said,  “for  girls  were  taught  noth¬ 
ing  useful.”  With  good  books  and 
good  talk  at  home  the  little  girl 
managed  to  educate  herself. 
Marrying  a  broad-minded  man  of 
public  spirit,  she  could  think  as 

Good  Booh  she  pleased,  and  ex- 
and  Home  press  her  opinions 
freely.  When  her 


Talk 


husband  went  to  Philadelphia 
“about  this  sad  business  of  rebel- 
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lion”  he  wrote  to  her  of  all  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  asked  her  advice.  She  was  the 
finest  correspondent  a  man  could 
have.  She  did  not  always  agree  with 
him,  and  many  times  caused  him  to 
change  his  views.  Spurred  on  by  his 
wise,  brave  lady,  John  Adams  ar¬ 
gued  and  battled  valiantly  and  put 
through  every  measure  of  defense. 
Her  watchword  was: 

“Peace  without  liberty  or  honor 
would  be  worthless.” 

We  know  so  much  about  both  of 

them  because  John  Adams  had  to 

be  away  from  home  most  of  the  time 

for  twenty  years.  Long  letters, 

about  big  things  took  the  place  of 

talk.  She  made  the  living  on  a  farm, 

Long  Letters  brought  up  five  children, 

About  laid  by  money  for  their 

"Big  Things  Qj^  ag£  ancJ  Jgff.  per  ]1US_ 

band  free  to  serve  his  country.  But 
we  hear  little  about  that,  for  she 
was  as  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  as 
he.  Never  very  strong,  a  friend  was 
afraid  she  tried  to  do  too  much. 

“I  would  rather  have  too  many 
cares  than  too  few,”  she  said.  “Wa¬ 
ters  stagnate  when  they  cease  to 
flow.” 

Opinion  of  the  Value  of  Good  Wives 

Long  lonely  evenings  she  used  “to 
improve  her  mind.”  Her  daughters 
had  as  good  an  education  as  her 
sons  for  they  were  to  be  wives  and 


mothers,  and  she  thought  that  “no 
man  ever  prospers  in  this  world 
without  the  help  and  consent  of  his 
wife.” 

In  most  of  her  opinions  Mrs.  Ad¬ 
ams  was  a  hundred  years  ahead  of 
her  time.  She  thought  that  women 
had  been  as  unselfish  and  heroic  as 

As  to  tie  the  men>  in  the  long  war 
‘Rights  of  for  liberty  and  equality 

Women  ancl  should 

share  equally  in  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  “I  am  disappointed,”  she 
wrote  her  husband.  “And  I  warn 
you  that  women  will  not  always  sub¬ 
mit  to  laws  that  they  had  no  hand 
in  making.” 

A  book  could  be  filled  with  the 
wise,  witty  and  kind  sayings  of  this 
feminine  Benjamin  Franklin  of  the 
Revolution,  who  was  the  inspiring 

Wife  of  One  w^e  °f  one  President, 

‘ President  and  the  mother  of  another. 
Mother  of  You  can  easily  believe 
that  she  was,  as  her  son, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  said:  “For 
fifty-four  years  the  delight  of  my 
father’s  heart.”  In  his  own  old  age 
he  wrote  this  tribute  to  her  memory : 

“My  mother  was  an  angel — a  min¬ 
ister  of  blessings.  She  had  no  feel- 
Trilute  of  a  ing  but  kindness.  Her 
Devoted  Son  mind  was  firm  but  her 

temper  mild  and  gentle.  All  her 
days  on  earth  were  filled  with  good¬ 
ness  and  love.” 
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The  Wife  Who  Taught  Her  Husband 

to  Be  President 


JAMES  Madison  might  never 
have  been  President  if  he 
hadn’t  married  his  wife.  And  she 
had  not  Mrs.  Washington’s  strong 
character  nor  Mrs.  Adams’  fine 
mind.  She  was  just  beautiful, 
sweet  and  kind-hearted.  Indeed, 
she  was  a  sort  of  fairy  queen,  the 
loveliest  person  that  can  be  put  in¬ 
to  a  story. 

About  the  time  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  getting  ready  to  begin, 
Dorothea  Payne  was  born  on  a 
plantation  in  Virginia.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  sober  Quakers, 
but  the  .  merry  baby  wasn’t  a 


Quaker  at  all.  Her  dark  blue  eyes, 
curly  brown  hair,  pretty  dimples 
and  bubbling  laugh  were  as  Irish 
as  shamrocks.  So  everyone  felt 
obliged  to  call  her  “Dolly.” 

By  and  by  the  family  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  live,  lost  their 
money,  and  Dolly’s  husband,  Mr. 
Todd,  died  leaving  her  a  widow 
with  a  little  boy,  at  twenty-one. 
Such  troubles!  She  and  her 
mother  were  so  poor  they  had  to 
take  boarders  into  their  lovely, 
quiet  home.  But  they  were  real 
ladies  and  were  often  seen  at  Lady 
Washington’s  levees  where  the 
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beautiful  Widow  Todd  was  much 
admired. 

How  “Dolly”  Met  Mr.  Madison 

One  morning  Mr.  James  Madison, 
Senator  from  Virginia,  saw  her 
on  the  street.  A  wealthy  bachelor, 
twice  her  age,  very  stiff  and  shy, 
“the  great  little  Madison”  had  never 
been  known  to  notice  ladies.  But, 
just  like  a  story  book,  he  lost  his 
heart.  Mrs.  Washington  heard 
about  it,  and  sent  for  the  heroine  of 
the  pretty  romance. 

“Dolly,  I  hear  you  are  to  make 
a  great  match,  and  marry  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son.” 

“If — if  you  please,  ma’am.”  De¬ 
mure  Dolly  dropped  her  prettiest 
curtsy. 

“You  sweet  minx,  the  President 
and  I  are  very  much  pleased.  You 
must  make  people  know  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son  better — make  him  popular.” 

And  so  they  were  married,  and 
lived  happily  for — oh,  quite  forty 
years.  Dolly  blossomed  out  like  a 
queen  rose,  in  the  prettiest  finery 
ever  seen  in  America.  Rich,  petted, 
gay,  she  was  not  spoiled.  She  won 
all  hearts  by  her  gentle  sweetness. 
She  never  forgot  a  face  or  a  name,  an 
interest  or  a  trouble  of  other  people. 
The  poor  wrere  fed  from  her  table. 
Shabby  girls  were  dressed  for  par¬ 
ties  from  her  wardrobe.  And  she 
loved  to  sit  on  a  nursery  floor  and 
“play  dolls”  with  little  girls.  Where 
she  was  everyone  was  at  his  best  and 
happiest,  and  people  flocked  around 
her  like  bees  around  a  honey  pot. 
The  heart  of  her  elderly  scholar  of  a 
husband  was  full  of  love  and  pride 
in  her,  and  she  drew  him  into  social 
life,  and  won  many  friends  for  him 
by  her  kindness  and  tact.  She  didn’t 
know  so  much  as  he  did  about  books, 
but,  oh,  her  wise  little  head  and 


warm  little  heart  knew  all  about  peo¬ 
ple. 

In  1801  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected 
President.  His  wife  was  dead,  and 
his  daughters  married  and  busy  with 
their  young  families.  People  said 
he  had  two  reasons  for  wanting  Mr. 
Madison  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State. 
"cd 0iiy”  as  One  was>  course,  that 
First  Lady  he  considered  him  a  fit 
of  the  Land  man  for  the  place.  The 

other,  it  is  said,  was  so  that  he  could 
ask  Mrs.  Madison  to  be  hostess  when 
there  was  a  state  dinner  or  ball  at 
the  White  House.  Then  Mr.  Mad¬ 
ison  followed  Mr.  Jefferson  in  office. 
So  “Dolly”  Madison  was  first  lady  of 
the  land  for  sixteen  years,  for  the 
two  terms  Jefferson  served  and  for 
the  two  terms  Madison  served.  His¬ 
tory  says  that  she  made  those  bril¬ 
liant  years  “the  golden  age  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society.” 

Some  of  them  were  stormy  years, 
too.  She  was  mistress  of  the  White 
House  in  1814,  when  the  British  cap¬ 
tured  and  burned  the  capital.  Like 
the  boy  on  the  burning  deck,  Dolly 
stood  at  her  post  until  her  absent 
husband  sent  word  for  her  to  fly. 
Under  cannon  fire  she  saved  papers, 
silver  and  the  Stuart  portrait  of 
Washington. 

A  Sweet  Memory  at  the  White  House 

She  lived  to  be  very  old  and  be¬ 
came  poor,  but  Congress  provided 
for  her,  and  when  she  appeared  at 
a  White  House  reception  she  was 
the  belle  of  the  evening  at  seventy. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  her  in  the 
President’s  mansion.  Painted  in  the 
low-necked,  short-waisted  gown  of 
Napoleon’s  day,  she  looks  much  like 
the  beautiful  Empress  Josephine. 
Her  dark  blue  eyes  smile  down  on 
the  scenes  where  she  reigned,  and 
somehow  she  seems  still  to  be  there. 
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Nancy  Hanks,  Mother  of  Lincoln 


THOSE  lines  are  from  a  poem 
written  by  Harriet  Monroe, 
a  hundred  years  after  Lincoln’s 
birth.  They  are  full  of  reverent 
love  and  tears  for  the  mother 
whose  brave  life  was  only  a  short, 
rainy  day  that  went  out  in  dark¬ 
ness.  The  saddest  thing  about  it 
was  that  her  son  was  the  kind  of 
man  she  wanted  to  give  to  the 
world,  and  she  never  had  the  joy 
of  knowing  that  she  had  done  it. 


As  a  girl,  Nancy  Hanks  was 
“pretty  as  a  picture,  and  as  good 
and  bright  as  you  could  find  any¬ 
where.”  This  is  what  her  cousin, 
Dennis  Hanks,  said  of  her  when 
he  was  an  old  man.  She  was 
straight  and  slim  as  a  poplar  tree, 
with  fine,  regular  features,  dark 
hair  and  large  hazel  eyes.  In  ap¬ 
pearance,  mind  and  manners  she 
was  finer  than  the  other  members 
of  her  poverty-stricken,  poorly 


Cabin  in  Which  Lincoln  Was  Born 

“ Wildwood  lady ,  sweet  and  true , 
Who  gave  us  Lincoln  and  never 
knew ” 
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schooled  family  in  the  backwoods 
of  Kentucky.  Eager  and  ambitious 
for  better  things,  she  always  had  a 
wistful,  serious  look.  There  was  no 
school  to  which  she  could  go,  but  in 
some  way  she  taught  herself  to  read 
and  write.  And  when  a  little  son 
was  born  to  her,  in  an  unfloored 
cabin,  she  named  him  for  his  best 
ancestor — the  grandfather,  who  had 
braved  the  wilds  of  Kentucky  with 
Daniel  Boone. 

Strong  in  spirit,  she  was  too  frail 
of  body  for  the  hardships  of  pio¬ 
neer  life.  She  died  before  her  time, 
broken  hearted  to  think  she  was 
leaving  a  delicate  little  girl,  and  a 
son  as  eager  and  wistful  as  herself, 

How  Lincoln  grow  up  in  rudeness 
Learned  and  ignorance.  With  all 

History  her  strength  she  resisted, 

clinging  to  life  as  long  as  she  could. 
Before  she  went  she  taught  Lincoln 
to  read  and  write.  She  told  him 
stories  of  the  few  heroes  of  history 
that  she  had  read  about — Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Moses  and  Joseph  in  the 
Bible. 

“Get  books,  Abe.  Learn  all  you 
can,  and  be  somebody/’  she  urged. 
Her  ambition  to  “be  somebody”  and 
to  make  her  son  good  and  great  as 
the  heroes  of  old,  burned  in  her  a 
steady  flame  to  the  last. 

Lincoln  Inspired  by  His  Mother’s  Spirit 

Lincoln  never  let  the  pure  flame 
of  his  mother’s  spirit  go  out.  It  lit 
the  cabin  in  that  first  lonely  winter. 
All  the  things  she  had  said  to  him 


lay  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
nine  year  old  boy.  The  nearest 
school,  and  that  a  poor  one,  was  over 
four  miles  away,  and  he  could  not 
leave  his  sister  alone  while  his 
father  was  in  the  woods  chopping 
trees  or  hunting  for  food.  Twice 

Wien  There  he  went  through  Web- 
Were  ster’s  old  blue-backed 

No  Schools  spelling  book  with  his 

cousin,  who  was  ten  years  older  than 
he.  He  wrote  with  a  charred  stick 
on  the  wooden  fire  shovel.  He  made 
ink  and  pens  of  berries  and  quills, 
and  wrote  on  coarse,  brown  wrap¬ 
ping  paper.  As  soon  as  he  could 
write  and  spell  well  enough,  he 
wrote  a  letter.  It  was  to  a  minister, 
to  ask  him  to  come  and  preach  a 
sermon  at  his  mother’s  grave.  He 
never  forgot  her.  Her  early  death, 
from  lack  of  care  and  comforts,  sad¬ 
dened  all  his  life.  But  in  dying  so 
she  left  him  one  more  precious  gift: 
pity  for  every  helpless,  suffering 
thing. 

You  know  what  Lincoln,  was.  He 
had  his  mother’s  fine  mind,  her  sim¬ 
ple  goodness,  her  gentle  manners, 

He  Inherited  her  burning  desire  to 
Her  conquer  fate  and  “be 

Character  somebody her  sense  of 

high  duty  to  one’s  self  and  to  the 
world  of  men.  He  never  said  any¬ 
thing  that  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
the  truth.  So,  in  saying  this,  he 
gave  us  something  to  think  about. 

“All  that  I  am  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother.” 
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Another  President’s  Wife  Who 
Taught  Her  Husband 
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£  6  TROLLY”  Madison’s  is  the 
story  of  a  wife  who 
taught  her  scholar  husband  to  be 
president  This  is  the  story  of  a 
wife  who  helped  her  husband  to 
get  an  education  so  that  he  could 
be  President. 

In  the  year  1826  there  arrived 
in  the  mountain  town  of  Green¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  a  boy  of  eigh¬ 
teen  named  Andrew  Johnson.  His 
father  had  died  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  when  he  was  four  years  old, 
and  his  mother  was  unable  to  pay 
for  his  schooling.  At  eleven  she 
put  him  into  a  tailor  shop  to  learn 
the  trade.  Bound  for  seven  years 


he  managed  to  teach  himself  to 
read  and  to  get  a  little  money.  As 
soon  as  he  was  free  he  took  his 
mother  to  Greenville  and  opened 
a  shop  on  the  public  square. 

How  Two  People  “Did  Better” 

Very  soon  the  men  of  the  town 
began  to  notice  him.  They  said  : 
“Andy  Johnson  has  an  old  head 
on  young  shoulders.”  Still  every¬ 
one  was  surprised  when  three 
years  later,  Eliza  McCardle,  the 
belle  of  the  place,  married  him. 
She  should  have  “done  better” 
than  to  marry  a  tailor,  a  stranger 
and  a  man  without  family,  with- 
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out  money  and  with  but  little  educa¬ 
tion.  It  stung  his  pride  for  people  to 
think  his  wife  had  married  beneath 
her,  and  Eliza  lifted  her  head 
proudly  and  determined  she  would 
make  people  know  her  husband’s 
worth.  He  had  a  fine  mind,  a  wise 
tongue,  an  honest  heart  and  was 
very  popular.  She  was  sure  he 
needed  only  an  education  to  make 
him  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
town. 

Their  two  widowed  mothers  lived 
with  the  young  couple  in  a  tiny  brick 
cottage  down  by  the  mill  race.  Long 
afterwards,  it  was  said,  the  mothers 

How  the  were  heartily  in  favor  of 
Mothers  Eliza’s  plan  “to  make  a 

Helped  big  man  0f  per  Andy.” 

Anyhow,  they  did  most  of  the 
housekeeping  for  a  few  years,  so  the 
young  wife,  who  knew  but  little 
more  than  her  husband,  could  study 
ahead  of  him  and  be  ready  to  help 
him  in  the  evenings.  She  taught 
him  to  write,  spell  and  “cipher.” 
After  a  couple  of  years  little  chil¬ 
dren  began  to  claim  her  time  and 
strength,  but  her  dear  pupil  was 
able  to  go  on  alone.  He  had  worked 
hard  at  his  trade  and  done  so  well 
that  he  was  able  to  buy  a  better 
house  for  his  family  on  the  hill  top. 
There  was  then  a  small  college  in 
the  town,  and  the  students  got  into 
the  habit  of  stopping  on  the  John¬ 
son’s  porch  in  the  evenings,  to  talk 
to  the  wise  tailor  whom  they  called 
“Demosthenes.”  Also  they  told 
their  troubles  and  ambitions  to  the 
gentle-mannered  mistress.  Many  a 
boy  said:  “Mr.  Johnson,  if  I  could 
get  a  wife  like  yours,  maybe  I’d 
amount  to  something,  too.” 

It  was  a  proud  and  happy  day  for 
wife  and  mothers  when  Andrew 
Johnson  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  town  council.  Then  he  was 


elected  mayor,  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator.  During  the  Civil  War,  when 

The  Stef,  Tennessee  was  one 

to  the  dreadful  battlefield,  he 

Presidency  was  made  Military  Gov- 

ernor  of  the  state  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln.  So  well  did  he  fill  that  office 
that,  in  1864,  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President.  By  Lincoln’s  death  he 
became  President. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Johnson  was 
very  little  at  home.  A  man  of  small 
means,  he  was  able  to  give  so  much 
time  to  the  public  service  only  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  staid  at  home,  attend¬ 
ed  to  all  his  private  business,  brought 
up  and  educated  the  children,  and 
shared  none  of  his  honors.  Her 
home  was  such  a  place  as  you  may 
see  in  countless  villages  today.  It 
was  a  plain  brick  house  with  a  porch 
and  shade  trees,  a  kitchen  garden 
and  orchard,  and  a  small  library. 
She  was  over  sixty,  and  her  health 
had  begun  to  fail,  when  she  was 
called  to  the  White  House. 

She  was  in  Washington  for  four 
years,  but  her  two  married  daugh¬ 
ters  took  her  place  in  public.  It 
was  an  unhappy  time  in  American 
history.  Lincoln  had  been  the  nation’s 
hero,  and  the  greatest  of  men  could 
not  have  filled  his  place.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  misunderstood  and  had  bit¬ 
ter  enemies.  But  from  all  his  trou¬ 
bles  he  could  always  go  to  one  quiet 
chamber  where  dwelt  the  wife  and 
teacher  of  his  youth. 

And  so  she  slipped  in  and  out  of 
the  White  House  and  life,  unknown, 
unhonored,  except  by  her  family  and 
the  people  of  a  little  mountain  town. 
But  American  annals  record  no  more 
helpful  story  for  us  all  than  that  of 
the  simple  village  girl  and  the  un¬ 
lettered  tailor  that  she  made  Presi¬ 
dent. 
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WIVES  AND  MOTHERS 
OF  OUR  PRESIDENTS 


Garfield’s  Mother 


Eliza  Ballou  Garfield,  Mother  of  President  Garfield! 


|  A HE  President  kissed  his 
A  mother  l” 

This  message  was  flashed  over 
the  telegraph  wires,  all  over  the 
country,  on  the  day  that  President 
Garfield  was  inaugurated,  in  1881. 
There  had  been  warm  interest 
shown  by  the  crowds  when  the 
aged  mother  of  the  new  President 
rode  to  the  capital.  When  her 
good  and  gifted  son  stood  up  to 


take  the  solemn  oath  of  the  high¬ 
est  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
the  mother  wept  quietly  from 
pride  and  happiness. 

The  Tribute  of  a  Devoted  Son 

The  ceremony  over,  the  Presi- 
dentturned  and  kissed  her  tender¬ 
ly.  The  crowd  cheered.  People 
talked  about  it  in  the  street.  Sol¬ 
diers  saluted  her  as  she  was  driven 
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|  to  the  White  .House.  Such  a 
|  scene  was  never  witnessed  in  Wash- 
|  ington  before.  And  then  the  mes- 
|  sage  sped  over  the  wires.  That 
|  day  “Mother”  Garfield  became  the 
I  honored  guest  and  idol  of  the  nation. 

Daughter  of  a  long  line  of  French 
1  Protestant  ministers,  Eliza  Ballou 
|  married  Abram  Garfield,  a  young 
|  pioneer  in  the  Ohio  wilderness,  in 
|  ^4  the  twenties.  There,  in  a 

|  ‘Pioneer  one- roomed  log  cabin  in 

|  Mother  a  clearing  in  the 

|  woods,  her  four  children  were  born. 
I  Her  eldest  son  was  only  eleven  her 
|  youngest  two,  when  her  husband 
|  died.  In  debt,  all  but  penniless,  and 
|  with  a  family  of  helpless  little  ones, 
|  she  was  advised  to  sell  her  farm  and 
|  go  back  east. 

“What!  Go  away  and  leave  my 
|  dear  husband’s  body  in  the  wheat 
|  field?”  she  cried.  Wolves  were  in 
|  the  woods.  She  split  rails  and 
1  fenced  the  field  to  protect  the  grave. 
|  Then  she  gathered  her  little  brood 
1  around  her  and  told  them  she  meant 
|  to  stay  in  the  home  their  father  had 
|  chosen  for  them  all.  They  must 
1  help  her. 

“I  can  plow  and  plant,  mother.  I 
|  can  milk  and  chop  wood  and  work 
|  hard,”  said  the  little  man  of  eleven. 

Only  One  Meal  for  Mother 

The  first  winter  there  was  not 
i  enough  to  eat.  The  children  got 
|  enough,  but  the  mother  ate  but  once 
|  a  day  and  did  the  work  of  a  man. 
|  It  was  never  as  bad  as  that  again, 
|  but  for  years  it  was  a  life  of  poverty 
|  and  toil,  sweetened  by  love  and 

I  Mother  labor  and  hope.  Deeply 
|  Garfield's  religious,  there  was 

|  Character  nothing  stern  or  narrow 

|  about  the  mother.  She  had  dignity, 
|  firmness,  ability,  ambition  and  cour- 
I  age,  and  a  broad  outlook  on  life. 

I 
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She  was  never  soured  or  crushed  by 
misfortune.  The  children  were 
taught  temperance,  industry,  love  of 
liberty  and  loyalty  to  family  and 
country.  Her  patriotism  took  the 
form  of  giving,  from  her  small  farm, 
an  acre  of  ground  for  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  school  house,  when  no  man 
would  do  it. 

And  to  all  the  children,  mother 
was  the  lode-star  that  drew  them. 
The  first  money  the  oldest  boy 
earned,  he  brought  to  her  to  buy 
baby  James  shoes  so  he  could  go  to 
school.  The  oldest  sister  carried  the 
How  He  stumbling  little  fellow 
Sfent  His  on  her  back  through  the 
First  Money  sn0Wy  woods.  James 

was  still  a  small  boy  in  bare  feet  and 
jean  trousers  when  he  drove  the 
canal  boat  horse  along  a  tow  path, 
and  earned  a  dollar  a  day  as  a  car¬ 
penter.  And  before  they  were  all 
grown  the  boy  who  could  “work 
hard”  had  built  his  mother  a  new 
house.  All  four  children  grew  up 
into  good  and  useful  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  James  worked  his  way  through 
college,  and  served  his  country  as  a 
teacher,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  in  Congress  and  finally  in  the 
White  House. 

When  James  A.  Garfield  stood  up 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  knew  that  he  was  there  be¬ 
cause  of  his  mother’s  brave  and  de¬ 
termined  struggle.  He  knew,  too, 
that  she  was  so  frail  in  body,  older 
than  her  years,  because  the  storms 
of  life  of  a  half  century  had  bent 
and  scarred  and  all  but  broken  her. 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  when  he 
turned  to  kiss  her.  Tick — tick — 
tick,  the  news  was  tapped  out  over 
the  wires.  In  an  hour  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  American  people  beat  with 
that  message  of  love: 

“The  President  kissed  his  mother.” 
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THE  REASON  WHY 


Question  Keys  to  Rich 
Treasures  in  the  House  of  Knowledge 

All  of  the  questions  here  answered  were  actually  asked  by  the 
children  in  the  family  of  a  lady,  who,  as  many  mothers  do,  started 
a  “Baby  Book”  when  the  first  child  was  born.  She,  however,  kept 
it  up  as  the  family  increased  and  the  children  passed  through  the 
various  grades  in  school.  She  found  each  successive  child  asking 
similar  questions  about  the  same  things.  Feeling  that  their  little 
questions  might  be  made  the  “little  keys”  to  open  up  the  vast  store¬ 
house  of  knowledge,  whose  departments  we,  for  convenience,  label 
Botany,”  “Zoology,”  “Geology,”  etc.,  it  became  the  practice  for 
both  father  and  mother  to  look  up  the  information  for  answering 
the  various  questions  asked  and  to  stimulate  the  children  to  look 
up  things  for  themselves.  This  work  proved  a  constant  and  in¬ 
creasing  delight  to  all,  and  the  children  made  astonishing  progress 
in  school.  Even  the  text-books  became  attractive. 

Open  the  average  text-book  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  not 
popular  with  the  young.  This  is  how  a  boy  is  introduced  to  geology, 
for  example: 

“Geology  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  divided  into  astronomic  geology,  dealing  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  solar  system,  dynamic  geology,  dealing,  etc.” 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  education  “mother  used  to  make.”  Real 
education  does  not  begin  with  a  definition.  It  begins  with  an  ex¬ 
perience,  with  curiosity  about  some  individual,  concrete  thing. 

Read  the  biography  of  any  great  man  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
the  text-books  lack.  Hugh  Miller,  as  a  common  workman  in  a 
quarry,  thad  his  curiosity  aroused  by  finding  a  strange  stone.  It 
was  from  this  incident  that  he  dates  the  beginning  of  the  interest 
that  made  him  a  great  geologist.  Edison  wanted  to  know  why  the 
wheels  went  round  and  so  became  the  wizard  of  invention. 

All  children  begin  so.  All  children  show  at  first  the  two  most  p 
striking  characteristics  of  genius — curiosity  and  enthusiasm. 

“Mother,  what  makes  the  pebble  round?”  That  is  how  Nature 
starts  her  geologists.  “Who  is  the  man  in  the  moon?” — the  begin¬ 
ning  of  astronomy.  “Where  do  the  flowers  go  in  winter?” — botany. 
School  is  the  place  where  natural  curiosity  should  not  only  be 
satisfied,  but  stimulated,  enlarged,  broadened.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  too  often  the  place  where  curiosity  begins  to  die. 

If,  owing  to  better  text-books  and  more  intelligent  teachers  in 
the  lower  grades,  it  survives  these  grades,  this  natural  curiosity  meets 
its  death  blow  in  the  high  school  unless  the  child  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  teacher  who  treats  the  text-book  as  a  tool  to  study  with, 
rather  than  a  thing  to  be  studied. 

A  teacher  is  successful  in  proportion  as  he  or  she  fathers  or  mothers 
the  minds  of  the  children.  The  mother  and  father  will  be  successful,  in 
the  most  important  service  they  can  ever  do  their  children,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  practice  in  the  home  the  method  of  the  best  teachers. 
This  method  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence:  “Satisfy  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  natural  curiosity  of  children  about  the  great  new  world  in 
which  they  have  come  to  live.” 

In  the  hope  that  they  may  bring  to  others  something  of  the  de¬ 
light  and  profit  they  afforded  to  this  mother  and  her  family,  these 
little  “Reasons  Why”  have  been  made  part  of  “Pictured  Knowledge.” 
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Little  Eyefuls  of  Knowledge 
for  Busy  Brains 
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Why  Do  Cats  Have  Whiskers? 


So  that  they  can  move  forward 
with  their  eyes  upon  their  prey  with¬ 
out  fear  of  running  into  things. 
The  whiskers  being  long,  act  as  a 
kind  of  lever  so  that  the  slightest 
touch  at  the  ends  produces  a  very 
strong  twitch  in  the  sensitive  lips  in 
which  the  whiskers  grow. 


Why  Do  We  See  Stars  When  We  Get  a 
Hard  Bump? 

Because  the  jar  shakes  the  optic 
nerve  whose  business  it  is  to  send 
the  message  of  light  to  the  brain. 
The  jar  makes  a  series  of  vibrations 
and  each  vibration  produces  a  sep¬ 
arate  flash. 


Why  Don’t  Turtles  Have  Teeth? 

Because  the  horny,  sawlike  pro¬ 
jections  of  the  nose  and  mouth  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  of  teeth.  The  tur¬ 
tles  easily  crop  off  the  water  plants 
on  which  they  live  and  these,  being 
very  tender,  need  no  grinding.  It  is 
as  easy  as  it  is  for  you  to  eat  aspar¬ 
agus. 


Why  Has  a  Hog  a  Short  Under  jaw? 

Because  in  its  natural  state,  it 
roots  for  a  living  and  the  small  un¬ 
derjaw  can  work  more  freely  in 
picking  up  the  food  which  the  upper 
jaw  with  its  nose-plow  has  turned 
up. 


Why  Do  a  Rabbit’s  Ears  Usually  Point 
Backward,  a  Dog’s  Forward 

Because  the  rabbit  depends  for 
protection  on  its  speed  in  getting 


away  from  its  enemies  and  must  lis¬ 
ten  for  sounds  in  the  rear.  Dogs 
were  originally  animals  of  prey  or 
attacking  animals  and  so  were  “lis¬ 
tening  forward”  for  prey  or  enemies. 

How  Do  You  Talk? 

You  force  the  air  from  your  lungs 
through  the  tiny  cords  stretched 
across  a  cavity  in  your  throat.  This 
makes  them  vibrate  and  so  produce 
sound.  You  shape  and  control  the 
sounds  to  make  words  by  different 
movements  of  your  lips,  teeth  and 
tongue. 


Why  Are  the  Shells  of  Guinea  Eggs  So 

Hard? 

Because  the  guinea  hen  lays  her 
eggs  on  the  ground  without  a  nest. 


Why  Does  An  Eagle  Lay  Fewer  Eggs 
Than  a  Hen? 

Because  being  a  bird  of  prey,  the 
eagle’s  food  supply  is  not  regular 
and  it  cannot  afford  to  have  so  large 
a  family.  Chickens  and  grain-eat¬ 
ing  birds  can  always  pick  up  a  liv¬ 
ing,  while  the  bird  or  beast  of  prey 
must  necessarily  lead  a  life  of  ad¬ 
venture,  the  “profits”  of  which  are 
always  verv  uncertain. 

y  y 

Why  Do  Swallows  Fly  Low  Before  a  Rain? 

Because  when  wet  weather  is  com¬ 
ing,  the  insects  on  which  the  swal¬ 
lows  feed,  fly  low  to  escape  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  higher  regions. 

Why  Does  a  Fly  Have  So  Many  Eyes? 

Because  it  cannot  move  its  eye¬ 
balls  and  so  must  have  an  eye  for 
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REASONS  WHY 

Do  Plants  “Understand”  Arithmetic?  1 


each  different  direction.  This  is 
true  of  many  other  insects.  Its  eyes 
are  made  something  like  the  facets 
of  a  diamond.  An  ant  has  1,200  of 
these  facets,  or  little  faces,  on  each 
eye  and  the  dragon-fly  has  17,000. 


Why  Do  Cats  and  Dogs  Lay  Back  Their 
Ears  When  Angry? 

So  that  the  ears  will  not  be  so 
easy  for  an  enemy  to  seize  with  his 
teeth.  When  a  cat  and  a  dog  have 
a  falling  out  they  both  lay  back 
their  ears.  Horses  do  the  same 
thing.  Horses  are  not  fighting  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  same  sense  that  dogs 
and  cats  are,  but  they  do  fight  some¬ 
times  and  used  to  fight  a  great  deal 
when  they  were  in  the  wild  state. 


Where  Do  Flowers  Go  in  Winter? 

The  flowers  are  part  of  the  pretty 
summer  party  dress  that  the  plant 
puts  on  in  the  spring.  The  plant 
lives  on  through  the  winter  but  it 
doesn’t  need  its  flowers,  so  they  fall 
to  the  ground  and  decay.  Flowers 
'belonging  to  the  class  called  “an¬ 
nuals,”  die  and  are  reproduced  from 
the  seed. 


Why  Do  Crickets  Chirp? 

This  is  their  way  of  talking  to  one 
another.  Crickets,  you  know,  hide 
in  the  dark,  and  so  in  order  to  tell 
their  location  to  other  crickets  they 
must  call  to  them. 


What  is  Cork? 

It  is  the  thick,  tough  pulp  of  the 
tree,  which  you  find  under  the  bark. 
All  trees  have  cork  in  them,  but  the 
cork  we  use  in  bottles  is  from  the 
cork  oak,  which  grows  in  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  It  is 
principally  cultivated  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 


They  seem  to,  for  both  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leaves  and  the  number  of 
spirals  in  their  arrangement  around 
the  stem  are  the  same  for  any  given 
plant,  if  it  is  allowed  to  have  its  full 
growth.  In  the  same  way  crystals 
show  that  they  “understand”  geome¬ 
try,  because  the  sides  and  angles  of 
any  given  kind  of  crystal  are  always 
in  exact  mathematical  proportion. 


Why  We  Would  Freeze  if  There  Were 

No  Air. 

If  there  were  no  air,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  breathe,  we  would  all 
freeze  to  death.  The  earth  would 
become  as  solid  as  a  block  of  ice. 
Why?  Because  the  atmosphere, 
among  others  things,  acts  as  a 
blanket  for  the  earth.  It  prevents 
the  earth’s  heat  from  radiating  into 
space  and  never  coming  back  again. 
It  also  protects  us  from  the  chill  of 
the  vast  spaces  through  which  the 
earth  is  rushing  as  it  travels  over  its 
orbit.  In  this  respect  it  acts  some¬ 
thing  like  the  wind  shield  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 


Why  Do  Kangaroos  Have  Pouches? 

Because  baby  kangaroos  are  very 
small  and  helpless  and  cannot  follow 
their  mothers  as  little  chickens  can. 
The  mother  has  to  carry  them  in  her 
pouch  until  they  have  grown  strong 
enough  to  hop  about  with  her. 

Why  is  the  Butterfly  an  Unselfish  Mother? 

Because  the  food  she  provides  is 
not  such  as  she  can  use  or  enjoy,  but 
such  as  the  newly  hatched  larva  will 
need. 


Why  Do  Some  Animals  Put  Up  Hay? 

The  Alpine  hare  of  Mongolia 
gathers  hay  in  the  summer,  and 
after  drying  it — just  as  the  farm- 
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er  does — stores  it  in  her  home  for 
the  winter,  where  it  serves  not  only 
as  a  bed  but  as  food  until  spring 
comes  again.  In  Siberia  there  is  a 
kind  of  ground  squirrel  that  also 
cuts,  dries  and  puts  away  hay  for 
winter  use. 


How  Does  Water  “Throw  Stones?” 

The  waves  gather  pebbles  as  they 
retire  from  the  beach  and  then  as 
they  curl  forward  again,  throw  them 
on  the  shore  or  against  the  rocks. 
By  “throwing  stones”  in  this  way 
the  sea  waves  cut  deep  into  cliffs,  so 
that  the  rocks  finally  overhang  and 
fall  into  the  water.  Then  the  waves 
make  more  pebbles  out  of  the  smaller 
fragments  and  use  them  to  bring 
down  more  rock. 


Why  Are  Moths  Downy? 

Because  they  fly  at  night  when  the 
air  is  so  much  cooler  than  in  the 
day  time  and  this  down  is  a  kind  of 
fur  that  helps  to  keep  them  warm. 
Compare  with  the  wings  of  the  but¬ 
terfly  which  spends  its  life  in  the 
sunshine. 


Why  Can  Animals  Move  Their  Ears 
While  Man  Cannot? 

Man’s  ears  are  so  shaped  that  he 
can  hear  sound  from  any  direction, 
while  the  ears  of  animals  can  hear 
best  only  when  turned  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  sound  comes. 


What  Bird  Flies  Backward? 

The  humming  bird  can  fly  back¬ 
ward  a  little  ways.  Watch  it  when 
it  is  hovering  over  a  flower. 


Why  Do  Fish  Have  Air  Bladders? 

By  increasing  or  reducing  the 
|  amount  of  air  in  these  bladders  the 
|  fish  can  raise  or  lower  themselves  in 
|  the  water  and  remain  at  any  level. 


i  Why  Don’t  Plants  Grow  as  Well  in  the 
|  City  as  in  the  Country? 

Because  plants  and  trees  require 
|  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  The  leaves 
|  are  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  the 
|  plant.  They  breathe  in  the  air 
|  through  porous  openings  on  the  un- 
|  der  side.  These  become  clogged  by 
|  the  impurities  of  city  air. 

1  Why  Can  a  Newly  Hatched  Bird  Live  for 
Hours  Without  Food? 

Because  it  is  fed  by  the  yolk  of 
[  the  egg  which  it  has  absorbed  into 
|  its  body.  All  the  birds  do  not  hatch 
|  out  at  one  time  and  if  the  “early 
|  birds”  got  hungry  too  soon  the 
|  mother  would  have  to  leave  the  nest 
|  to  bring  them  food.  Then  the  other 
|  eggs  would  get  cold  and  the  babies 
I  never  come  out  of  them  at  all. 


Why  Do  Woodpeckers  Peck? 

Because  they  can  tell  by  the  sound 
where  the  hollow  places  are  and 
whether  there  is  “anybody  at 
home;”  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  an 
insect  inside.  You  know  how  to  tell 
whether  a  watermelon  is  ripe,  don’t 
you?  The  woodpecker  uses  the  same 
idea  in  his  business. 


What  is  a  Dewdrop? 

It  is  some  of  the  water  vapor  in 
the  air  condensed  by  the  cooling  off 
of  the  earth  after  the  sun  has  set. 


Why  Are  Lips  Red? 

The  lips,  mouth,  eyes  and  all  the 
inner  passages  of  the  body  are  lined 
with  a  covering  called  “mucous 
membrane”  which  is  very  thin,  has  a 
larger  supply  of  blood  vessels  than 
the  skin,  and  the  red  blood  shows 
through. 

What  Are  Eyebrows  For? 

Eyebrows  are  the  hedge  fences 
above  the  eyes  to  keep  out  intruders. 
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|  The  worst  of  these  intruders  is  the 
|  perspiration  which  gathers  on  the 
g  forehead  and  would  run  down  into 
§  the  eyes  but  for  these  bristling 
H  hedges  which  catch  it.  Now  you 
g  know  why  you  have  no  eyebrows 
|  under  the  eyes.  Tears  must  have  a 
|  chance  to  run  away  and  not  be 
|  caught  by  bristling  brows. 

|  Why  Do  Birds  Prefer  Silk  and  Wool  Lin- 
1  ings  for  Nests? 

Because  silk  and  wool  are  non- 
|  conductors  of  heat,  and  while  the 
|  birds  do  not  know  what  a  “non- 
|  conductor”  is,  they  do  know  that  silk 
|  and  wool  will  keep  the  nest  warmer 
|  for  the  babies  than  pieces  of  cotton. 
|  Put  out  some  strips  of  silk,  wool  and 
cotton  where  the  birds  can  get  at 
them  and  you  will  see. 

Why  Are  Ducks  and  Geese  Like  Sailors? 

Ducks  and  geese  waddle  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  sailor  does,  but 
the  sailor  does  it  on  purpose  and  the 
geese  and  ducks  can’t  help  it.  Their 
bodies  are  so  wide  that  their  legs 
are  necessarily  placed  wide  apart  in 
order  to  act  free  of  the  sides  when 
they  are  swimming.  A  sailor  gets 
his  rolling  gait  because  he  must 
keep  his  legs  wide  apart  when  walk¬ 
ing  the  deck  of  a  rolling  ship. 


How  Do  Crickets  Chirp? 

By  rubbing  together  the  file-like 
edges  of  their  wing  covers;  this 
makes  these  membranes  vibrate  and 
so  produces  sound,  very  much  as 
you  make  music  on  a  comb  by  put¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  thin  paper  over  it  and 
then  singing  through  it.  It  is  the 
male  crickets  that  do  the  chirping. 


How  Can  a  Snail  Move  Without  Feet? 

It  “walks”  by  means  of  the  little 
fringe  of  muscular  skin  that  is  at¬ 


tached  to  its  body.  By  first  stretch¬ 
ing  and  then  shortening  this  skin,  it 
creeps  along  like  an  angle  worm. 
\  ou  notice  this  is  quite  different 
from  the  motion  of  the  little  green 
worm  that  “measures  you  for  a  new 
suit  of  clothes.”  The  measuring 
worm  humps  up  his  back  like  a  let¬ 
ter  A  every  time  he  takes  a  “step.” 


How  Does  a  Frog  Croak? 

A  frog  croaks  just  as  little  boys 
and  girls  talk,  by  passing  air  over 
vocal  cords  in  the  larynx  of  the 
throat.  Many  people  think  the  noise 
is  made  by  blowing  up  his  sacs  and 
letting  the  air  out  again,  just  as 
boys  make  a  noise  with  mouth  bal¬ 
loons.  The  sacs  do  help,  but  in  an¬ 
other  way.  They  are  filled  with  air 
through  openings  in  the  mouth,  and 
when  the  frog  sings,  they  vibrate 
like  the  membrane  of  a  drum  and  so 
increase  the  noise. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  moats,  or 
ditches  around  castles,  used  to  be  so 
full  of  frogs  that  their  concerts  dis¬ 
turbed  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
castle  in  their  slumbers,  so  one  of  the 
“chores”  of  the  boys  in  those  days 
was  to  chase  the  frogs  out  of  the 
water,  morning  and  evening. 


Where  Are  the  Stars  in  Daytime? 

Just  where  they  are  at  night  but 
wre  cannot  see  them  because  the 
sun’s  light  is  so  much  brighter  and 
stronger.  An  electric  bulb  lighted 
on  a  sunny  morning  does  not  notice¬ 
ably  increase  the  light  in  a  room. 


Why  Can’t  We  Feel  the  Earth  Go  Round? 

Because  it  moves  at  a  steady,  even 
rate.  If  it  jolted  or  speeded  up  we 
should  notice  the  difference  and  feel 
the  motion  of  the  earth. 
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I  Where  Does  the  Water  Boil  Away  To? 


The  heat  changes  it  to  water  va¬ 
por  and  it  floats  out  through  the 
spout  of  the  teakettle. 


Why  Can’t  You  Hardboil  An  Egg  On  the 
Top  of  a  Mountain? 

Because  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
less  and  so  the  boiling  point,  or  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  water  changes 
to  vapor  is  lower.  Increased  pres¬ 
sure  is  needed  to  heat  water  above 
the  boiling  point,  so  an  egg  can  not 
be  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way  on  a 
mountain  top  because  the  water  in 
which  it  is  boiled  can  not  be  made 
hot  enough  to  cook  it. 


How  Can  Flies  Walk  on  the  Ceiling? 

Because  their  feet  are  sticky  and 
are  built  like  suckers  or  leeches,  and 
because  their  bodies  are  lightly 
made. 


Why  Does  a  Ball  Bounce? 

Because  it  is  flattened  a  little 
when  it  strikes  the  wall  or  floor  but 
springs  back  again  to  its  round 
shape.  This  springing  back  forces 
the  ball  upward  and  so  makes  it 
bounce. 


Why  Do  Partridges  Roost  on  the  Ground? 

Because  their  legs  lack  the  mus¬ 
cles  that  would  enable  them  to  hang 
on  perches  like  other  birds. 


Why  Do  Partridges  Build  Their  Nests  Far 
Away  from  Fences? 

So  that  their  enemies  cannot  slip 
up  on  them  through  hedges  and 
brush.  The  ancestors  of  the  part¬ 
ridge  formed  this  habit  of  nesting  in 
the  fields,  and  they  still  keep  it  up 
even  where  the  fences  are  only 
barbed  wire. 


Why  Do  Geese  Fly  in  a  “V?” 

Because  they  are  such  large  birds 
that  the  wind  offers  much  resistance 
to  their  bodies,  and  by  flying  in  this 
way  they  “split  the  wind,”  as  a  ship 
splits  the  water.  The  leader  drops 
back  into  one  of  the  lines  occasion¬ 
ally,  because,  being  at  the  point  of 
the  “V,”  he  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
wind.  He  drops  back  to  rest  while 
one  of  the  geese  immediately  behind 
him  takes  his  place  as  leader  for  a 
while.  _ 

Why  Do  Chickens  Dust  Themselves? 

To  rid  themselves  of  insects.  The 
insects  are  choked  by  the  dust. 
Horses  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
same  reason. 


Why  Don’t  Sleeping  Birds  Fall  Off  the 
Perch? 

Because  they  have  muscles  that 
pass  over  the  thigh  and  knee  joints 
in  such  a  way  that  the  weight  of  the 
bird’s  body  pressing  on  the  cords, 
closes  the  toes  around  the  perch.  It 
is  a  kind  of  automatic  clamping 
device.  _ 

Why  Does  Ice  Float? 

Because  it  is  the  only  thing  in 
nature  that  is  expanded  by  cold.  Ex¬ 
pansion  makes  it  lighter. 


What  Would  Happen  if  Ice  Did  Not 
Float? 

Everything  in  the  world  would 
die  because  the  first  ice  formed,  in¬ 
stead  of  floating,  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  body  of  water  on 
which  it  formed.  Since  it  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  it  serves  as  a  pro¬ 
tector  so  that  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  the  temperature  of  the  water 
during  winter  is  never  under  40° 
and  so  does  not  freeze.  If  ice  sank 
as  fast  as  it  formed,  all  bodies  of 
water  would  be  changed  to  solid  ice. 
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Why  Are  Birds’  Wings  Larger  Than 
Fishes’  Fins? 


The  water  in  the  soil  would  freeze 
to  a  depth  of  many  feet  and  would 
not  thaw  out  in  summer  more  than  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface.  Trees 
and  shrubs  could  not  then  stand  the 
winter  and  would  die.  Then,  the 
animals  would  all  die,  too. 


Why  Are  Some  Pebbles  Round  and 
Others  Flat? 

The  round  pebbles  were  made  on 
the  shores  of  lakes  and  seas,  where 
they  were  constantly  rolled  by  the 
beating  of  the  waves.  The  flat  peb¬ 
bles  were  originally  broken  in  chips 
from  larger  rocks  and  were  then 
pushed  along  by  streams,  which  con¬ 
stantly  wore  them  thinner  and 
thinner. 


How  Does  Frost  Help  Things  Grow? 

By  getting  into  the  crevices  of 
rocks  and  breaking  them  up  so  that 
they  may  be  acted  upon  more  easily 
by  water  and  other  agencies  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  cause  rock  to  de¬ 
cay  and  make  soil. 

How  Far  Do  Pebbles  Travel  on  a 
Beach  ? 

In  his  First  Book  in  Geology,  Dr. 
Schaler  of  Harvard  says:  “A  peb¬ 
ble,  in  times  of  calm,  travels  a  little 
distance  every  time  the  waves  strike ; 
as  this  is  say,  six  times  a  minute,  the 
stones  move  an  average  distance  of 
ten  feet  per  minute  in  all  weathers. 
They  would  thus  travel  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  miles  a  day.” 


Why  Does  a  Fish  Always  Float  with 
its  Head  Up  Stream? 

Because  the  stream  would  other¬ 
wise  carry  it  away.  By  facing  the 
current  and  gently  moving  its  fins, 
it  can  remain  in  one  position  as 
long  as  it  likes,  just  as  a  hawk  can 
keep  in  one  place  in  the  air. 


Because  air  is  so  much  lighter 
than  water  that  it  requires  greater 
power  to  hold  up  and  move  the  body 
of  the  bird  than  the  body  of  the  fish. 


Why  Have  Fish  No  Eyelids? 

They  do  not  need  eyelids,  as  we 
do,  to  keep  our  eyes  moist  and  to 
keep  out  dust,  because  they  live  in 
the  water. 


What  Are  Corn  Husks  For? 

To  protect  the  young  and  tender 
grain  from  the  sun  and  keep  it  moist 
while  growing.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  wheat  grains  have  husks,  which, 
after  the  wheat  is  threshed,  we  call 
chaff. 


Why  Do  Flowers  Smell  Sweeter  After 

Rain? 

Because  the  rain  washes  the  im¬ 
purities  out  of  the  air  and  the  odor 
of  the  flowers  is  not  mixed  with  so 
many  other  smells  by  the  time  it 
reaches  your  nose. 


Why  Do  Ducks  and  Geese  Wet  Their 
Backs  Before  a  Shower? 

The  wetting  of  the  outer  feathers 
mats  them  together  and  with  the 
help  of  the  oil,  which  these  birds 
put  on  their  feathers,  a  kind  of  rain 
coat  is  formed  which  prevents  the 
rain  from  reaching  the  skin  through 
the  dry  and  loose  feathers  under¬ 
lying  this  outer  coat. 


Why  Do  Ducks  and  Geese  Sleep  in  the 

Water? 

Because  they  cannot  roost  on 
trees,  and  by  staying  in  the  water 
they  cannot  be  attacked  by  hidden 
foes  on  the  bank. 
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Coasts,  Types  of,  9. 

Advantages  of  Irregular,  10. 

Cod  Fishing.  (See  Fishing  Industry,  567.) 

Coffee  Industry:  Picture  Summary  of,  557. 

The  “Keep  Awake”  Medicine  in  the  “Kaffa 
Bunns,”  558. 

How  Coffee  Gets  to  Market,  558. 

How  Mr.  Kaffa  Bunn  Came  to  America,  559. 
“Finger  Trips”  to  Coffeeland,  561. 

Cold  Waves,  How  Weather  Man  Foretells,  324. 
Columbia  River  and  Its  Plateau,  120. 

Columbus,  O.,  Why  Located  Where  It  Is,  114. 
Comenius,  Originator  of  Picture  Books,  490. 
Comets,  Where  They  Get  Their  Tails  and  Why 
They  Switch  Them,  300. 

Cooking:  Table  for  Selection  of  Foods,  7S0. 

Value  of  Eggs  as  Food  and  How  to  Test  Them, 
782. 

What  to  Know  and  Do  About  Meat  and  Poul¬ 
try,  783. 

The  Different  Cuts  of  Beef  and  What  They  Are 
Used  for,  784. 

How  to  Cook  Cereals,  787. 

How  to  Make  Good  Bread,  787. 

Why  Loaves  Should  Not  Be  Too  Large,  787. 
Connecticut  River,  24. 

Continents,  How  Formed,  21. 

Corals,  How  They  Helped  Build  a  State  (Flo¬ 
rida),  76. 

Coral  Islands  of  South  Atlantic,  77. 

Cordillera  Mountains  Compared  with  Appala¬ 
chians,  118. 

Corn  Clubs  and  the  Corn  Industry:  The  United 
States  the  World’s  Biggest  “Corn  Crib,”  511. 
The  First  Boys’  Corn  Club,  512. 

Illinois  Corn  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  513. 
Raising  Corn,  514. 

Putting  Legs  on  the  Corn  Crop,  514. 

Oil  in  Corn,  515. 

Things  Made  from  Corn,  516. 

Where  Our  Corn  is  Grown,  517. 

What  Jerry  Moore  Did,  518. 

All  the  Steps  in  the  Selecting  and  Testing  of 
Corn  Seed  Illustrated  and  Explained,  520. 
Cotton,  Culture  of,  687. 

Cotton  Boll  Weevil,  How  to  Control,  688. 
Cranberries,  ITow  They  Get  to  the  Turkey,  101. 
Crater  Lake  National  Park:  Origin  of  the  Lake, 
182. 

How  the  Volcano  Lost  Its  Crown,  182. 

A  Blue  Sea  in  a  Big  Cup,  182. 

How  the  Geologists  Restored  the  Vanished 
Peak  182. 

Crevasse’  (Glacier)  Defined  and  Illustrated,  26, 
236,  269. 

Cuba,  Sugar  Production,  534. 


Dikes,  Volcanic,  Described  and  Illustrated,  122. 
Dinosaur,  Prehistoric  Monster;  Its  Ugly  Dis¬ 
position,  118. 

Diplodocus,  Monstrous  Animals,  an  “Early  Resi¬ 
dent”  of  Wyoming,  118;  its  Curious  Habits, 
118. 

Dismal  Swamp,  How  It  Is  Being  Converted  into 
Farm  Land,  73. 

Divides,  Appalachian,  18. 

America’s  Three  Water  Partings,  20. 

Dog,  Shepherd,  His  Intelligence  and  Devotion, 
634. 

Domestic  Science.  (See  Foods,  779  and  Sewing, 
733.) 

Dramatization  by  Children:  The  Joy  of  Just 
Pretending,  879. 

Play  Acting  in  the  Kindergarten,  881. 

Where  to  Get  Good  Plays,  882. 

Turning  History  into  Plays,  883. 

Longer  Plays  for  Older  Children,  883. 

Books  of  Plays,  885. 

Drawing:  How  to  Hold  the  Brush,  711. 

Five  Steps  in  Drawing  a  Grass  Spray,  711. 

The  Gracefulness  of  Leaves,  712. 

How  to  Draw  Animal  Forms,  713. 

How  Dogs  and  Other  Things  Are  Made  of 
Cubes,  714. 

The  Picture  Language  of  Mechanics,  714. 

How  to  Make  Working  Drawings,  717. 

Studies  of  the  Tea  Pot  Spout,  717. 

Making  Pictures  of  Manufactured  Things,  717. 
Drumlin,  a  Glacial  Deposit,  Defined  and  Illus¬ 
trated,  29. 

Ear,  The,  267,  268. 

Easter,  981. 

Edison,  Thomas,  473. 

Estuaries,  Hudson  River  Estuary  as  a  Type,  48. 
Everglades  of  Florida,  How  Built  by  Corals,  76. 
Wild  Life  in,  76. 

Fall  Line,  How  It  Helped  Build  Cities,  52. 

Fishing  Industry:  Camping  in  the  Water,  567. 

A  Life  of  Hardship  and  Danger,  567. 

Taking  the  Codfish  Off  the  Roof,  568. 

Fish  that  Know  Their  Geographies,  568. 

How  the  Nets  Are  Used,  570. 

Fishing  in  Different  Countries,  579. 

How  the  Government  Raises  Fish,  581. 

Fish  that  Ride  in  a  Pullman,  582. 

A  Nursery  for  Salmon  Babies,  582. 

Flag  Day,  989. 

Flamingoes,  Homes  of,  96. 

Floods,  How  Caused  in  Mississippi  Valley,  107. 
How  It  Is  Proposed  to  Control  Them,  107. 
Relation  of  Tree  Destruction  to,  107. 

Florida,  How  Built  by  Coral  Insects,  76. 

Flowers:  How  to  Know  the  Wild,  344. 

Geography  of  Flowers  in  U.  S.,  344,  350. 

Where  the  First  Flowers  of  the  Year  Are 
Found,  345. 

Why  the  Earliest  Flowers  Are  Pale,  345. 

A  “Violet”  that  Isn’t  a  Violet,  346. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit  and  His  Friends,  346. 

Sweet  Miss  Violet  and  Her  Neighbors,  346. 

How  the  Violet  Hides  Its  Nest,  347. 

Flowers  That  Play  Truant,  347. 

Why  the  Water  Lily  Rises  with  the  Sun,  348. 
Bouquets  Made  by  Nature,  348. 

How  Flowers  Make  Use  of  the  Bees,  351. 

How  to  Pick  Wild  Flowers,  352. 

Food,  Selection  and  Preparation  of,  779. 

Forest  Preservation:  The  Slaughter  of  the 
Trees,  908. 

When  Even  the  Soil  Was  Killed,  909. 

Fire,  the  Forester’s  Worst  Enemy,  910. 

After  the  Fires  the  Floods,  912. 

Substitutes  for  Wood,  912. 

The  Six  Forest  Districts,  914. 

The  Forest  Fire  Department,  915. 

Planting  Tree  Memories  in  Europe,  919. 

Work  of  the  Forester,  923. 

Fourth  of  July,  991. 

Fractions,  272. 

Fruits,  Winter,  99. 

Fur  Trade  of  Canada,  214. 

Galveston,  Texas,  Story  of  Its  Destruction  and 
Rebuilding,  86. 

The  “Galveston  Plan,”  of  City  Government,  87. 
Gardens,  Home,  School  in,  704. 

Garfield,  Eliza  Ballou,  Mother  of  President,  1015. 
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Geography  of  American  Flowers,  344-350. 
Geysers:  How  Two  Boys  Made  a  Geyser,  160. 
Glaciers:  New  England  as  Type  of  Glaciated 

Region,  23-25. 

Effect  on  Topography,  23-25. 

How  They  Formed  Lakes  and  Hills,  23-25. 
Widened  Valleys  and  Carried  Away  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  Coat  (Soil),  23-25. 

How  They  Left  “Calling  Cards,”  25. 

Glacier  National  Park,  165. 

Why  Glaciers  and  Birds  Sing  Together,  170. 
Goethals,  George  W.,  437. 

Gold  Fish,  How  to  Keep  Them,  861. 

Good  Roads  Movement  in  the  South,  90. 

Gorgas,  W.  C.,  441. 

Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado,  189,  190. 

River  Banks  a  Mile  Deep,  189. 

How  the  Canyon  Was  Formed,  189. 

Most  Awe-Inspiring  of  Nature  s  Works,  190. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Cause  of  Location,  114. 
Grant  National  Park,  174. 

Grass-Eating  Animals,  336. 

Grass  Family:  Members  and  Their  Uses,  335. 
How  Grass  Sews  the  Earth  Together,  3o5. 

Why  Human  Beings  Are  Grass  Eaters,  336. 
The  Drumstick  Grass  Tree,  337. 

Flowers  of  the  Grasses,  338. 

Nearly  a  Thousand  Varieties  of  Grass,  339. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Why  It  Is  Not  Fresh,  121. 
“Great  Stone  Face,”  How  Formed,  327. 

Grenfell,  Sir  Wilfred,  457. 

Gulf  Stream:  Where  It  Comes  from,  77. 

Where  It  Flows,  77. 

Rate  of  Travel,  77.  .  ,  _  , 

How  It  Helps  Cause  Fogs  in  the  Grand 

Banks,”  and  Provides  “Climate”  for  the 
Corals,  77. 


Why  Can  Animals  Move  Their  Ears  While  Man 
Cannot?  1020. 

What  Bird  Flies  Backward?  1020. 

Why  Do  Woodpeckers  Peck?  1020. 

What  Is  a  Dewdrop?  1020. 

Why  Are  Lips  Red?  1020. 

What  Are  Eyebrows  for?  1020.  . 

Why  Do  Birds  Prefer  Silk  and  Wool  Linings 
for  Nests?  1021. 

Why  Ducks  and  Geese  Walk  Like  Sailors,  1021. 
How  Do  Crickets  Chirp?  1021. 

How  Can  a  Snail  Move  Without  Feet?  1021. 
How  Does  a  Frog  Croak?  1021. 

Where  Are  the  Stars  in  Daytime?  1021. 

Why  Can’t  We  Feel  the  Earth’s  Motion?  1021. 
Where  Does  Water  Boil  Away  To?  1022. 

Why  Can’t  You  Hardboil  Eggs  on  Mountain- 
tops?  1022.  .  . 

How  Can  Flies  Walk  on  the  Ceiling?  1022. 

Why  Does  a  Ball  Bounce?  1022. 

Why  Do  Partridges  Roost  on  the  Ground?  1022. 
Why  Partridges  Build  Nests  Far  from  Fences, 
1022. 

Why  Do  Geese  Fly  in  a  “V”?  1022. 

Why  Don’t  Sleeping  Birds  Fall  off  the  Perch. 

1022. 

Why  Does  Ice  Float?  1022. 

What  Would  Happen  if  Ice  Didn’t  Float?  1022. 
Why  Are  Some  Pebbles  Round  and  Others 
Flat?  1023. 

How  Does  Frost  Help  Things  Grow?  1023. 

Why  Fish  Float  Head  Up  Stream,  1023. 

Why  Are  Birds’  Wings  Larger  Than  Fishes’ 
Fins?  1023. 

Why  Have  Fish  No  Eyelids?  1023. 

What  Are  Corn  Husks  for?  1023. 

Why  Flowers  Smell  Sweeter  After  Rain,  1023. 
How  Far  Do  Pebbles  Travel  on  a  Beach?  1023. 
Whv  Diirks  Wet  Their  Backs  After  Showers, 


Hallowe’en,  996. 

Hanks,  Nancy,  Mother  of  Lincoln,  1011. 

Harbors,  Havana,  Type  of  Land-Locked,  8. 
Heart,  The,  260. 

Hill,  James  J.,  463. 

History,  Use  of  Pictures  in  Teaching,  504. 

Hogs,  Lard  and  Bacon  Types,  696. 

Horses,  Various  Breeds,  695. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  164. 

What  the  Hot  Springs  Are,  164. 

Comparison  with  Geysers,  164. 

Why  They  are  Medicinal,  164. 

How  and  Why  of  Common  Things:  Where  Do 
Our  Winter  Fruits  Come  from?  99. 

Where  Do  Big  Cities  Get  Their  Names?  102. 
How  Do  Cities  Get  Water?  151. 

What  Is  the  Aurora  Borealis  or  Northern 
Lights?  307. 

How  Does  a  Fish  Swim?  373. 

How  Do  Oysters  Make  Pearls?  386. 

What  Are  Spices?  392. 

How  Did  Birds  Help  Us  Get  Pens?  610. 

What  Is  Radium?  662. 

Why  Do  Cats  Have  Whiskers?  1018. 

Why  Do  We  See  “Stars”  When  We  Get  a  Hard 
Bump?  1018. 

Why  Don’t  Turtles  Have  Teeth?  1018. 

Why  Has  a  Hog  a  Short  Lender  Jaw?  1018. 

How  Do  You  Talk?  1018. 

Why  Are  Shells  of  Guinea  Hens  Hard?  1018. 
Why  Eagles  Lay  Fewer  Eggs  Than  Hens,  1018. 
Why  Swallows  Flv  Low  Before  Rain,  1018. 

Why  Does  a  Fly  Have  So  Many  Eyes?  1018. 
Why  Do  Cats  and  Dogs  Lay  Back  Their  Ears 
When  Angry?  1019. 

Where  Do  Flowers  Go  in  Winter?  1019. 

Why  Do  Crickets  Chirp?  1019. 

What  Is  Cork?  1019. 

Do  Plants  Understand  Arithmetic?  1019. 

Why  Would4We  Freeze  Without  the  Air?  1019. 
Why  Do  Kangaroos  Have  Pouches?  1019. 

Why  Butterflies  Are  LTnselfish  Mothers,  1019. 
Why  Do  Some  Animals  Put  Up  Hay?  1019. 
How  Does  Water  “Throw  Stones”?  1020. 

Why  Do  Fish  Have  Air  Bladders?  1020. 

Why  Don’t  Plants  Grow  as  Well  in  the  City 
as  in  the  Country?  1020. 

Why  Can  a  Newly  Hatched  Bird  Live  for 
Hours  Without  Food?  1020. 

Why  Are  Moths  Downy?  1020. 


1023. 

Why  Do  Ducks  Sleep  in  Water?  1023. 

Hudson  River  Valley,  Topography  of,  43. 

How  It  Helped  Make  New  York  City,  44. 

Hudson  River  Scenery,  62. 

An  Estuary  River  Compared  with  Mississippi, 
a  Delta  River,  105. 

Hurricanes  of  Atlantic  Coast,  322. 

Ice  Age,  How  the  Glaciers  Shaped  the  Land  in 
This  Period;  Extent  of  Ice  Cap,  25-26. 
Icebergs,  311. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Why  Located  Where  It  Is,  114. 
Industries.  (In  Addition  to  Articles  on  Leading 
Industries  the  Industries  of  Each  Section  and 
Country  Are  Treated  in  the  Geography  Articles. 
Interest,  Six  Per  Cent  Method,  281. 

Irrigation,  History  of,  126,  682. 

Islands:  Relation  to  Continents,  8;  Great  Num¬ 
ber  of,  Along  Atlantic  Coast;  Curious  Way  in 
Which  the  Sea  Makes  Them,  72. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit  and  His  Friends,  346. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  (See  Southern  States,  69.) 
Johnson.  Eliza,  Wife  of  President,  1013. 

Joints,  Defined;  How  They  Aid  the  Sea  in  Sculp¬ 
turing  Its  Coasts,  24. 

How  They  Help  the  Ouarryman,  33. 

Jupiter,  Planet  of:  Why  It  Has  Christmas  Only 
Every  Other  Year,  Its  Five  Moons,  Why  It 
Is  Like  a  Tea  Kettle,  298. 

Kayaks  (Boats),  Skill  of  Eskimos  in  Using,  311. 
Iveiler,  Helen,  484. 

Kindergarten  Work,  887. 

Beginning  of  the  Day,  888. 

At  the  Kindergarten  Tables,  890. 

How  the  Child  Spends  His  Senses,  892. 

The  Doll  as  a  Teacher,  Indoor  Games,  893. 

The  Occupation  Period,  894. 

Developing  the  Spirit  of  Giving;  Training  in 
System  and  Order,  The  Goodbye  Songs,  895. 
Books  on  Kindergartening  for  Parents,  896. 

Labor  Day,  994. 

Lakes,  How  Formed  by  Glaciers,  14,  26. 

Land  Formation,  13. 

Lava,  Different  Strange  Formations  of,  122. 
Leather  Industry:  Picture  Summary,  537. 

The  Leather  Menagerie,  538. 

The  Zoos  in  Our  Houses,  538. 
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Oak  Apples  from  Which  Tannin  is  Made,  541. 

How  a  Bossy’s  Skin  is  Changed  to  Leather, 
Told  in  Pictures,  542. 

A  Trip  Through  a  Shoe  Factory,  545. 

Leaves,  Gracefulness  of,  712. 

Lilies,  Spring  Beauties  of,  346. 

Literature,  Use  of  Pictures  in  Teaching,  500. 

Little  Bear,  Constellation,  How  the  Little  Bear 
Trots  Around  the  Pole  Star,  300. 

Limestone,  How  Used  in  Making  Sugar,  531. 

Lindsey,  Judge  B.  B.,  445. 

Long  Island,  How  Formed  by  Glacier,  28. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Water  Supply;  How  the  Water 
is  Made  to  Run  Up  Hill,  152. 

Madison,  Dolly,  Wife  of  President,  1009. 

Manual  Training:  Joy  of  Making  Things,  801. 

Selection  of  Tools,  803. 

Care  of  the  Plane,  803. 

About  the  Work  Bench,  802. 

How  to  Make  a  Swing  Seat,  805. 

Seed  Germinating  Box  and  Bird  House,  807. 

Sleeve  Board,  Book  Holder  and  Book  Shelves, 
822. 

Things  to  Make  for  Mother,  825. 

How  to  Make  a  Periscope,  829  ;  Making  Edison’s 
“Playthings” — Batteries,  Telegraph  Outfit, 

Electric  Bells,  831-834. 

Maple  Sugar  (See  Sugar  Industry) 

Maps  as  Stories  of  Adventure;  How  to  Use  Out¬ 
line  and  Relief  Maps,  10. 

Meanders,  Explained,  74. 

Meat,  Different  Cuts,  783. 

Memorial  Day  987. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park:  Meaning  of  “Mesa 
Verde,”  The  Watch  Towers  of  the  Cliff  Men, 
168. 

Meteorology.  (See  Weather,  312.) 

Mexico,  Gulf  of:  How  It  Works  with  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  to  Water  the  Valley,  116. 

Mexico:  Why  Mexico  Has  Been  Called  the  Horn 
of  Plenty,  195. 

Why  It  Has  Few  Rivers,  196. 

Story  of  the  Spaniards,  197. 

The  Big  Trees  and  the  Fierce  Animals,  197. 

Civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  198. 

How  the  Spaniards  Robbed  and  Enslaved  Them, 
199. 

Where  the  Aztecs  are  Today,  199. 

Land  of  Constant  Revolution,  199. 

Vast  Mineral  Wealth,  201. 

f  ipid  Development  of  Mexico  under  Diaz,  201. 

Ric.ies  of  the  Soil,  202. 

Division  of  the  Races,  204. 

Sad  Condition  of  the  Peons,  205. 

Middle  Atlantic  States:  The  Gateways  of  the 
Continent,  41. 

How  the  Mountain  Wall  Helped  to  Make  New 
York  the  “Front  Door”  of  America,  44. 

Why  the  Railroads  Follow  Indian  Trails,  47. 

The  Hudson  as  the  First  Link  in  the  Chain  of 
Inland  Waters,  47. 

Why  Hudson  Thought  It  an  Ocean  Strait,  48. 

A  River  that  is  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  49. 

What  a  Drowned  Valley  Is,  49. 

The  Fall  Line,  52. 

The  Piedmont  Belt,  52. 

The  Manufacturing  Centers,  56. 

A  Trip  Up  the  Hudson,  62. 

The  Catskills,  64. 

A  Visit  to  Niagara  Falls.  66. 

Milky  Way,  What  It  is,  302. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Why  Located  Where  It  is, 
114. 

Mineral  Resources  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  128. 

Of  Canada,  220. 

Mississippi  River:  A  Tree  Four  Thousand  Miles 
Long  with  Little  Lakes  for  Leaves;  In  What 
Way  Greatest  of  Earth’s  Rivers;  Where  the 
Sea  Ran  Through  Valley;  Topography:  Why 
It  Takes  Its  Waters  so  Long  to  Get  to  the 
Sea;  Its  Birth  as  a  Brook;  the  Pranks  It 
Plays;  Why  It  Was  Not  Discovered  from  the 
Sea;  How  It  Was  Set  to  Scouring  Its  Own 
Bed;  How  the  Levees  Were  Built,  104-106. 

Mississippi  Sea,  Where  It  was  and  Why  It  Isn’t 
There  Now,  115. 

Missouri  River:  How  it  Changes  the  Color  of 
the  Mississippi,  104. 


Mobile,  Ala.,  Cause  of  Location.  (See  Southern 
States,  69.) 

Moon:  Why  It- Is  Always  Night  in  the.  Moon, 
Who  the  Man  in  the  Moon  Is,  295. 

Why  Shiny  Shoes  Are  Like  the  Moon,  296. 
How  the  Earth  Leads  the  Moon,  296. 

What  Makes  the  Moon’s  Changes,  296. 

Mount  Baker,  121  ;  Hood,  121  ;  Olympus,  123 ; 

Ranier,  121  ;  Shasta,  121. 

Mountain  Ranier  National  Park :  Its  Glaciers,  185. 
Mt.  Ranier  Compared  with  Japan’s  Sacred 
Mountain,  185. 

How  Visitors  Get  to  It,  185. 

Picnicing  Alongside  a  Glacier,  186. 

Caution  to  Mountain  Climbers,  186. 

A  Journey  Toward  the  Clouds,  186. 

Mountains:  Why  the  Source  of  Rivers,  14. 

Why  Some  have  Saw  Teeth  (Serrated)  18. 

How  Mountain  Ranges  are  Formed,  21. 
Formation  by  Folding  Illustrated  by  “Hump 
Back”  Rock,  76. 

How  to  Study  Mountain  Systems,  117. 
Mythology  of  the  Stars,  300. 

Natural  Bridges.  How  Water  Builds,  80. 

Natural  Gas.  (See  Oil  Industry,  645.) 

National  Monuments,  Natural  Attractions  Set 
Aside  by  the  Government,  189. 

What  They  Are  and  Where  Located,  189. 
National  Parks:  “Uncle  Sam’s  Playgrounds” 
“Ghost”  of  the  Mountain  That  Was,  157. 
Johnny  Bear’s  Hotel,  157. 

In  the  Cloudland  of  the  Giant’s  Bowl, 157. 
Where  Hot  Water  Spouts  Out  of  the  Earth,  158. 
Witches  Cauldrons  Without  Witches,  158. 

How  Two  Boys  Made  a  Geyser,  160. 

Different  Dispositions  of  Geysers,  160. 

Why  “Old  Faithful”  Spouts  so  Faithfully,  162. 
ITow  the  Paint  Pots  Got  Their  Names,  162. 
Healing  Waters  of  the  Hot  Springs,  164. 
Glaciers  on  Exhibition,  165. 

Empty  Homes  of  a  Vanished  Race,  169. 

Why  Birds  and  Glaciers  Sing  Together,  170. 
The  Landscapes  that  Stand  on  End,  172. 
Where  the  Fairies  Weave  Their  Spells,  172. 
“Young  Things  Three  Thousand  Years  Old!” 
175. 

Giant  Trees  Kind  to  Little  Neighbors,  182. 
Flow  the  Volcano  Lost  Its  Crown,  182. 

The  Blue  Sea  in  the  Big  Cup,  182. 

Navy  and  Its  Work,  929. 

Two  Ways  in  Which  a  Boy  Can  Serve  in  the 
Navy,  931. 

The  Naval  Heroes’  Floating  Home;  How  a 
Man-of-War  Is  Handled  in  Time  of  Battle, 
931. 

Seeing  with  Another  Man’s  Eyes,  931. 

Why  the  Battleship  Has  a  Hundred  Engines, 

931. 

The  Torpedo  Boat  and  Its  Wonderful  Ways, 

932. 

How  the  Torpedo  Is  made  to  Guide  Itself,  932. 
Naval  Warfare  Past  and  Present,  933. 

New  England  States:  How  the  Glacier  Took  Off 
New  England’s  Coat,  25. 

The  Glacier’s  “Calling  Card,”  25. 

How  It  Made  Lakes,  26. 

What  a  Glacier  Is  and  How  It  Acts,  26. 

How  It  Dropped  Cape  Cod,  26. 

Why  It  Backed  Away,  28. 

How  the  Glacier  Made  New  England  a  Manu¬ 
facturing  Country,  29. 

Why  New  England  is  Cold,  29. 

New  England  as  a  “Corner  Store,”  31. 

Why  New  Englanders  Are  So  Inventive,  32. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Cause  of  Location.  (See 
Southern  States.  69.) 

New  Year’s  Day,  975. 

New  York  City,  Reason  for  Location  and  De¬ 
velopment,  41. 

How  It  Gets  Its  Water  Supply,  154. 
Beginning  of  New  York  City,  507. 

Niagara  Falls,  Illustrated  and  Described,  66,  217. 
North  America:  Discovering  America  as  Co¬ 
lumbus  Did,  7. 

Why  Ships  Must  Have  Harbors,  and  Why 
Great  Cities  Grow  Up  on  Them,  8 
Relation  of  Crooked  Coasts  to  Straight  Sailing 
by  European  Explorers,  10. 

Every  Map  a  Story  of  Adventure,  10. 
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Different  Kinds  of  Maps  and  the  Language 
They  Talk,  10. 

How  to  Make  a  Products  Map  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  12. 

How  Rivers  Use  Mountains  to  Build  Sea 
Coasts,  13. 

Why  All  Rivers  Empty  Into  the  Sea,  13. 

How  the  Catskills  Imitate  Real  Mountains,  16. 

How  We  Know  the  Appalachians  Are  Old 
Mountains,  16. 

Where  Mountains  Get  Their  Peaks,  18. 

How  Mountains  Are  Formed,  21. 

Why  Apples,  People  and  the  Earth  Wrinkle 
When  They  Get  Old,  21. 

How  America  Came  Up  Out  of  the  Sea,  21. 

Where  North  America  Gets  Its  Weather  and 
Its  Climate,  21. 

Nuts,  Where  They  Come  from,  101. 

Ocean,  Depth  of,  Compared  to  Mountains,  IS. 

Ohio  River,  Why  It  Makes  So  Much  Trouble  in 
the  Spring,  107. 

Oil  Industry:  How  Oil  Grew  in  the  Woods,  645. 

The  Oil  in  Its  Stone  Prison  and  How  It  Is  Re¬ 
leased,  646. 

A  Picture  Visit  to  the  Ancient  Woods  that 
Gave  Us  Oil,  646. 

Where  the  Map  Was  Soaked  With  Oil,  646. 

Releasing  the  Oil  Giant,  647. 

Pumping  the  Oil,  648. 

How  Oil  Is  Refined  and  the  Many  Things  Ob¬ 
tained  from  It,  650. 

How  Oil  Gets  to  Market,  652. 

A  Lake  of  Oil,  657. 

Will  We  Miss  the  Oil  When  the  Wells  Run 
Dry  ?  658. 

How  the  Oil  Well  Is  Shot,  658. 

Good  Housekeeping  in  the  Oil  Business,  660. 

Testing  the  Oil,  661. 

Olives,  Where  Grown,  101. 

Opossums,  Their  Habits,  96. 

Ostrich  Farming  in  California,  144. 

Pacific  Coast  States.  (See  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  117.) 

Paint  Pots  in  Yellowstone  Park,  Why  So  Named, 
162. 

Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  62,  65. 

Panama  Canal:  How  It  Gives  a  Short  Cut 
Across  the  World,  228. 

Its  Building  by  the  United  States  a  Great 
Victory  of  Peace,  228. 

Balboa’s  Dream  of  the  Canal,  229. 

Mountains,  Swamps,  Jungles  and  Eleven  Feet 
of  Rain,  230. 

How  the  French  Began  the  Canal,  231. 

The  Canal  and  the  Railroads,  232. 

Purchase  of  the  Canal  Zone,  233. 

How  It  Was  Made  Healthy,  234. 

Great  Work  of  Colonel  Goethals,  234. 

Cost  of  the  Canal,  235. 

Opening  the  Canal,  237. 

How  the  Ships  Climb  the  Water  Stairway,  238. 

The  Panama  Locks  and  the  Wonderful  Mechan¬ 
ical  Brain,  240. 

Paper  Cutting:  The  Fun  of  Paper  Cutting,  759. 

How  to  Make  a  Paper  Canoe,  759. 

Then  Try  a  Butterfly,  and  After  That  a  Bird, 
760. 

How  to  Make  Paper  Roses  Bloom  All  the  Year 
’Round,  762. 

Paper  Baskets  and  Vases,  763-5. 

A  Pretty  Lamp  Shade,  767. 

Parcels  Post.  (See  Postoffice  Department,  951.) 

Parks,  National,  157. 

Pearl,  How  Made,  386. 

Pelicans,  Queer  Way  of  Feeding  Babies,  97. 

Pens,  Origin  and  Making  of,  610. 

Percentage,  279. 

Persephone,  Story  of,  343. 

Pets  and  How  to  Keep  Them:  Helping  the  Ants 
Keep  House,  856. 

Only  Two  Meals  a  Week  for  Mr.  Toad,  857. 

How  to  Care  for  Tree  Frogs,  858. 

How  to  Keep  a  Squirrel  “Squirrelsome,”  858. 

How  to  Make  Bunny  Comfortable,  859. 

What  o  Do  When  the  Baby  Bunnies  Come, 
860. 


Gold  Fish  and  the  Aquarium,  861. 

How  to  Raise  Pigeons,  862. 

How  to  Care  for  a  Canary,  863. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Cause  for  Location  of.  tSee 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  39.) 

Physiology:  What  Strange  Land  Is  This?  246. 
The  Main  Entrance  Mill,  248. 

The  Community  Laboratories,  249. 

The  Wonderful  Town  Pump,  249. 

Fresh  Air  and  No  Waste,  250. 

The  Capitol  of  the  Community,  252. 

The  Substations,  253. 

The  Commissions,  253. 

The  Picture  Gallery,  254. 

The  Cameras  and  the  Pipe  Organ,  255. 

How  the  Community  is  Protected,  256. 

Care  of  the  Teeth,  257.  , 

How  the  Food  is  Delivered,  258. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood,  260. 

Care  of  the  Lungs  and  Stomach,  262. 

The  Sewage  System,  264. 

The  Brain  and  Its  Bureaus,  265. 

The  Ear  and  Its  Work,  265. 

The  White  Corpuscles,  270. 

Phosphate  Beds,  94. 

Pictures,  LTse  of  in  Teaching,  489. 

Piedmont  Belt,  Defined  and  Described,  52. 
Pigeons,  How  to  Raise,  862. 

Pilot,  The,  966. 

Pinchot,  Gifford,  on  Forestry,  904. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Cause  for  Location.  (See  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  States,  39.) 

Plant  Foods,  669. 

Plants,  Chemistry  of  Growth,  672. 

How  They  Make  Soil,  674. 

Planning  Meals,  794. 

Plateau  Section  of  United  States,  120. 

Plug,  Volcanic,  Described  and  Illustrated,  122. 
Plymouth  Rock,  a  “Calling  Card”  Left  by  the 
Glacier,  23,  28. 

Postoffice  Department:  The  Mail  Cars  and  vhe 
Mail  Ships,  951. 

Many  Ways  in  Which  Letters  Travel,  952. 

Big  “Pea  Shooters”  that  Carry  Letters,  952. 
Helping  Out  People  Who  Are  Careless,  952. 
Uncle  Sam  Carries  Parcels,  Bonnets,  Pies  and 
Babies,  955.  4 

Potatoes,  First  Parents  of  the,  669. 

Poultry  Raising,  How  the  Wild  Hen  was  Taught 
to  Lay  More  Eggs,  669. 

Prairies  of  Mississippi  Valley,  Why  Treeless,  108. 
Prairie  Chickens,  Curious  Habits  cf,  149.  - 
Presidents,  Mothers  and  Wives  of,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington,  1001. 

Products  Map,  How  to  Make,  12. 

Quebec,  278. 

Rabbits  as  Pets,  860. 

Radium,  662. 

Railroads,  Why  They  Follow  Indian  Trails,  47. 
Railway  System  of  Canada,  219. 

Raindrops,  How  They  Split  Boulders,  81. 

Rain  Gauge,  How  It  Works,  315. 

Resources  (Trekted  Under  Geography  of  Differ? 

ent  Sections).  '  * 

Rice,  686.  (See  Grasses,  335.) 

Rivers:  Why  They  Run  Into  the  Sea,  13. 

How  They  Build  Up  Coasts  and  the  Ocean 
Floor,  13. 

Mississippi  System,  14. 

How  They  Are  “Drowned,”  49. 

How  They  Get  to  Wandering,  74. 

Rocky  Mountains:  The  Continent’s  Backbone, 
20,  117. 

Appearance  of,  20,  118. 

Rocky  Mountain  States:  How  to  Study  Moun¬ 
tain  Systems,  117. 

Appalachians  and  Cordilleras  Compared,  118. 
The  Wild  Skyline  of  the  Rockies,  120. 

On  the  Firing  Line  of  the  Dead  Volcanoes,  120 
Changing  a  Desert  Into  a  Garden,  126. 

The  World’s  Richest  Mineral  Regions,  128. 

The  Big  Kingdom  of  the  Pacific,  134. 

Products  of,  Shown  in  Pictures,  135-139. 
Farming,  Dairying  and  Orchard  Land,  142. 
Wonderful  Growth  of  California,  146. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Mountains  (Ruskin),  150. 
Rubber  Industry:  A  Rubber  Christmas,  595. 
Where  People  Milk  the  Trees,  596. 
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% 'r  that  Grows  in  Our  Gardens,  596. 
her  Farmers’  “Fancy  Work,”  599. 
ber  Milk  Is  Like  Cow’s  Milk,  599. 

Jse  for  Cooky  Cutters,  600. 

of  Making  Rubber  Balls,  601. 
nobile  Tires  Are  Made,  603. 

^  Weavers  in  School,  587. 
i..ie  World’s  First  Weavers,  588. 
irom  Many  Sources,  588. 
aving  Dreams  Into  the  Rugs,  589. 
a  Smyrna  Rug  Is  Woven,  592. 
ving  a  Cashmere  Shawl,  592. 
v  to  Choose  Weaves  and  Patterns,  593. 

'■  ion.  (See  Fishing  Industry,  567.) 

Diego,  Cal.,  Cause  for  Location  of.  (See 
by  Mountain  States,  117.) 

.  r uncisco.  Cal.,  Cause  for  Location  of.  (See 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  117.) 

.urn,  Planet  of,  Why  It  Would  Float  If  It 
Should  Fall  Into  the  Sea,  299. 

,  How  It  Wears  Coasts,  24. 

*  Eagles  of  Pacific  Coast,  147. 

-.  ..at  tie,  Wash.,  Cause  for  Location  of.  (See 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  117.) 

Seeds  of  Grasses,  338. 

How  Distributed,  340. 

Why  Seeds  Stick  to  Your  Clothes,  343. 

Sequoia  National  Park:  How  the  Sequoias  Grow, 

174. 

How  They  Change  as  They  Grow  Older,  175. 
“Young  Things  Three  Thousand  Years  Old!” 

175. 

How  the  Giant  Trees  Share  Sunshine  with 
Little  Neighbors,  175. 

Sewing:  First  Comes  the  Knot,  734. 

The  Running  Stitch,  734. 

Basting,  734. 

Gathering,  734. 

The  Back  Stitch,  735. 

The  Overhand  Stitch,  735. 

Overcasting,  735. 

Making  a  Hem,  735. 

How  to  Darn  a  Stocking,  738. 

Darning  a  Tear  with  a  Running  Stitch,  739. 
How  to  Mend  a  Glove,  739. 

Making  New  Clothes  for  Mary  Chilton  (Mary 
being  a  Doll!)  740. 
ingerie  for  Little  Mary,  744. 

)w  to  Make  Mary’s  Pajamas,  746. 
a  he  Pajama  Jacket  and  the  Slippers,  747. 

Pretty  Work  with  a  Needle,  748. 

Sheaf  Stitch,  748. 
raking  an  Embroidery  Design,  748. 

T),  Life  of.  (See  Wool  Industry,  633.) 

<  -and  Ponies,  Why  So  Small,  696. 

%  Picture  Trip  Through  a  Factory,  545. 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  120. 

Soil:  How  Formed  from  Rock,  27,  81. 

How  Grass  Keeps  It  from  Blowing  Away,  335. 
How  Made  and  Fertilized,  670. 

Southern  States:  Curious  Way  of  Making  Is¬ 
lands,  72. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  and  Trees  that  Breathe 
with  Their  Knees,  73. 

How  Rivers  Get  to  Wandering  (Meanders),  74. 
Fairyland  the  Corals  Built,  76. 

Wild  Life  in  the  Everglades,  76. 

A  Bit  of  Scenery  that  Illustrates  How  Moun¬ 
tains  Are  Made,  76. 

A  River  in  the  Ocean,  77. 

Riding  Through  an  Ocean  Storm  in  a  Railroad 
Train,  78. 

How  Water  Builds  Bridges,  80. 

How  Rain  Drops  Split  Boulders,  81. 

The  Old  South  and  the  New,  82. 

Brave  Story  of  Galveston,  86. 

The  “Galveston  Plan,”  87. 

Spanish  Moss,  Why  Like  the  Orchid,  75. 

Sphinx,  How  It  Lost  Its  Nose,  327. 

Springs  Intermittent,  “How  Nature  Makes 
Water  Pump  Itself,”  152. 

Spring,  Earliest  Flowers  of,  345. 

Squirrels  as  Pets,  858. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Oldest  City  in  United 
States,  87. 

Ancient  Ruins  and  Modern  Hotels,  87. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Why  Located  Where  It  Is,  106. 


St.  Patrick’s  Day,  979. 

Stacks,  Strange  Isolated  Rocks  on  Sea  and  Lake 
Shores;  How  Formed,  104  ,  206. 

Stars:  Why  They  Seem  to  Move  to  the  West, 
300. 

Shooting  Stahs,  302. 

What  They  Are,  302. 

Stenciling  and  Block  Printing,  770. 

Story  Telling:  Why  Children  Read  Harmful 
Books,  868. 

Effect  of  Stories  on  Character  Forming,  869. 
Why  Primitive  Stories  Interest  Children,  869. 
Good  Humor  Not  Cruel  Humor,  870. 

Stories  Where  the  Good  Always  Triumphs, 
870. 

Striking  Example  of  the  Spiritual  in  Boys,  869. 
Special  Appeals  to  Girls,  874. 

Love  Stories  and  Adolescence,  873. 

Dog  Stories,  874. 

Danger  of  the  Military  Hero,  874. 

Great  Educational  Value  of  the  Story,  875. 
Giving  Variety  to  the  Program,  875. 

A  List  of  Story  Books  and  Books  About  Story 
Telling,  876. 

Strata  (Earth  Layers),  How  Formed,  495. 
Strathcona,  Lord,  466. 

Striae  (Scratches  in  Stone  made  by  Glaciers),  25. 
Submarine,  944. 

Sugar  Industry:  Happy  Land  of  Sugar  Cane, 
527. 

The  World’s  Sugar  Bowl,  528. 

What  a  Sugar  Plantation  Looks  Like,  529. 

A  Visit  to  a  Sugar  Mill,  530. 

Refining  Sugar,  534. 

The  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  534. 

In  a  Maple  Sugar  Camp,  536. 

Sun:  An  Enormous  World  in  Flames,  298. 

What  the  Sun  Spots  Are  and  What  Has  Been 
Learned  from  Them,  298. 

How  the  Moon  Introduced  Us  to  the  Sun,  298. 
Why  the  Sun  Is  Our  Grandfather,  298. 

Swamps,  as  “Coal  Factories,”  74. 

Table  Lands,  How  Formed  Into  Mountain 

Shapes,  16. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Cause  for  Location.  (See  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  117.) 

Tanning.  (See  Leather  Industry,  537.) 

Tapestries,  How  Woven,  586. 

Terraces,  How  Formed  by  Hot  Springs,  163. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  999. 

Thermometer,  How  It  Works,  315. 

Thistles,  How  Used  in  Weaving,  639. 

Timothy.  (See  Grasses,  335.) 

Toads  as  Pets,  856. 

Torpedo,  Submarine.  (See  Navy,  931.) 

Trade  Routes  of  the  World,  How  Affected  by 
Panama  Canal,  242. 

Transportation.  (Treated  under  Geography  of 
Different  Sections.) 

Travelers’  Tree,  341. 

Trees,  Big,  of  California.  (See  National  Parks, 
157.) 

Trees,  How  They  Breathe  with  Their  “Knees,” 
73. 

Tree  Frogs  as  Pets,  856. 

Valleys,  Young  and  Old  Compared,  499. 

Violets  and  Their  Neighbors,  346. 

How  the  Violet  Hides  Its  Nest,  347. 

Visual  Instruction,  489. 

Volcanoes.  (See  National  Parks,  157.) 

Volcanoes,  How  They  Buried  200,000  Miles  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  under  Lava,  121. 
Volcanoes  and  Rivers  as  Designers  of  Land¬ 
scape,  121. 

Washington,  Martha,  1001. 

Washington,  Mother  of,  1004. 

Waterfalls.  (See  Parks,  National,  157.) 
Waterfalls,  How  They  Originated  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  Industries,  30. 

Water  Gaps,  Appalachian,  18. 

Use  of  by  Indians,  18. 

Colonists  and  Railroads,  18. 

How  They  Determine  Course  of  Railroads  and 
Help  Build  Great  Cities,  44. 

Water  Lily,  Why  It  Rises  with  the  Sun,  348. 
Water  Supply  of  Cities,  How  Obtained,  151. 
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Weather  of  North  America,  Conditions  Determ¬ 
ining,  21. 

What  Would  Happen  if  the  Mountain  Chains 
Were  Rearranged,  22. 

Weather:  Science  of  Predicting,  313. 

Myth  Stories  of  the  Weather,  313. 

Franklin’s  Discovery,  313. 

Why  the  Winds  Are  Like  Happy  Children 
Dancing,  313. 

The  Winds  and  the  Sphinx’s  Nose,  314. 

How  Weather  Is  Predicted,  315. 

“The  Man  with  a  Hundred  Eyes,”  315. 

Tools  for  Taking  the  Weather  Apart,  315. 

How  the  Rain  Gage  Counts  the  Drops,  315. 

How  the  Recording  Barometer  Makes  the 
Storm  Guest  Register  Before  He  Arrives,  316. 

Reading  the  Mind  of  the  Clouds,  317. 

The  Little  Bo  Peep  Cloud,  317. 

How  the  Clouds  Get  Acquainted  with  Each 
Other,  317. 

What  Is  Meant  by  “High”  and  “Low”  in 
Weather  Language,  319. 

Where  and  How  the  Weather  Crops  Grow,  319. 

Where  Our  Hurricanes  Come  From,  322. 

Accuracy  of  Weather  Predictions,  329. 

Weathering,  Effect  in  Forming  Mountain  Peaks, 
18. 

Weather  Vanes,  How  Children  Imitate  Them  in 
Physical  Exercises,  326. 

Weaving.  (See  Rugs,  587  and  Wool  Industry, 
633.) 

Weaving  for  Children:  How  to  Choose  Reeds 
for  Large  and  Small  Baskets,  750. 

Eight  Steps  of  Making  the  Basket,  751. 

Bead  Weaving,  754. 

How  to  Make  the  Loom,  the  Weft  Threads  and 
the  Warp  Threads,  754. 


Weaving  a  Craft  Portiere,  755. 

Whalebacks  (Boats),  Why  So  Called,  Their 
Advantages,  108. 

Wheat,  684.  (See  Grasses,  335.) 

White  Mountains,  24. 

Winds.  (See  Weather,  313.) 

Winter  Fruits,  Where  They  Come  from,  99. 
Winter  Sports  in  Canada.  (See  Canada,  207.) 
Wireless.  (See  Wright  Brothers.)  Call  for  Help, 
310-11. 

Wool  Industry:  Life  on  a  Sheep  Ranch,  633. 

How  the  Collies  Look  After  the  Sheep,  634. 

Tender  Care  of  the  Little  Lambs,  635. 

When  the  Sheep  Takes  Off  His  Overcoat,  636. 
What  the  Wool’s  Teeth  Are  for,  637. 

Use  of  Thistles  in  Weaving,  639. 

A  Picture  Visit  to  a  Woolen  Factory,  640. 

How  to  Test  Woolen  Goods,  644. 

World’s  Helpers,  431. 

Dr.  Jordan  on,  431. 

Wright  Brothers,  449. 

Wyoming,  Bones  of  Prehistoric  Monsters  Found 
in,  118. 

Yellowstone  National  Park:  “Johnny  Bear’s” 
Hotel,  158. 

The  Giant’s  Bowl,  157. 

Where  and  Why  Water  Spouts  Out  of  the 
Earth,  158. 

Different  Dispositions  of  the  Geyser,  160. 

How  Some  Boys  Made  a  Geyser,  160. 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  158. 

Witches  Cauldrons  Without  the  Witches,  158. 
Yosemite  National  Park:  Landscapes  that  Stand 
on  End,  172. 

The  Yosemite  and  Other  Falls,  172. 

Beautiful  Cascades,  172. 
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